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Panshine for Floors. yy 
The hard work of KY 


Until floors will clean themselves, use Panshine. 
scrubbing and washing—the discomfort of continually being on the 


directions—do not put it in water. 


it cleans—oilcloth, paintwork, marble, 
knives, forks, spoons, enamzl and tin ware, 
lamp shades, cooking stoves, tiles, tables, baths, 


knees—is lightened tremendously if Panshine is used. Follow the >») 


‘dH. D. POCHIN 
DSN & Co., Ltd., 


SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


» lavatories, dairy utensils, dirty hands, grease—in 
> fact, everything but woven fabrics. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome. 


Either of the following :— 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 


pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing 
infants from birth, 

“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages 
treating of the care of infants during and alter 
weaning, with recipes for simple diets, 


will be sent, post free, to those who have charge of young 
infants on application to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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ALEXANDRA 
CHOCOLATES 


| 


Fry’s Alexandra Chocolates are made 
from the best ingredients procurable and 
form a varied assortment of delightful 


Chocolates of all kinds. Appreciated by 
Royalty and by all who once try them. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 
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HEALTH versus ILLNESS. 


A Remark 


able Offer. 


How every man and woman may direct Nature in Curing their own Illnesses or Physical Defects. 
The Simplest and Mest Successful of All ways of Securing Vigorous Health and Perfect 


Physical Condition. 


Mr. Eugen Sandow will send a book specially dealing with each —aee own condition 


and Health Requirements, entirely free of charge, explaining the 


atural Cure, without 


Medicine, which everyone, at any age, may adopt for himself or herself. 

There are 24 different Books to choose from. 

Select from the titles given below the volume which deals with your own illness or condition, 
and fill in and forward the application form to Mr. Eugen Sandow, 32, St. James's Street, London, S.W. 


IIInesscannot be cured by self-drugging. Nature’s 
way is the best, and for these reasons : 

1. It never fails 

>. It succeeds in effecting a cure when all other 
means have failed 

3. Its field of activity is well-nigh limitless. 

4. It is direct and certain in its results 

5. It is adaptable to the age, condition, and con- 
stitution of all sufferers. 

6, It is by far the most economical form of cure. 

>. Itcan be carried out at home. 

Nature achieves its wonderful success in the 
cure of illness because in the body of every man 
and woman she has made ample provision for 
combating the majority of ailments and disorders 
to which both body and mind are liable. 


NATURE'S INTERNAL FORCES. 

In every human body there are stored up vast 
and powerful curative and recuperative forces 
which, without the aid of drugs, will lift the 
sufferer from the misery of illness to the happiness 
of health, if only they are properly directed. 

That is the secret of Nature's ability to triumph 
over illness secret long forgotten, and even now 
little understood, but Mr. Sandow offers to teach 
all suffering men and women how they may use it 
for their own physical benefit 

It is ignorance of these potent forces, and the 
method of their application, which is responsible 
for most of the illness prevalent to-day. It is this 
ich has driven ill men and 
len into becoming victims of the deadly drug 

by which they have ruined their stomachs, 
tered their nerves, and laid up a heritage of 


luture suffering 


same ignorance w 


THE FOLLY OF SELF DRUGGING. 
The cure for physical suffering does not lie in 
pouring drugs down the throat, or injecting them 
into the blood 


It hes within, dormant, but ever 
ng to the assistance of those who 
v to command it. 
1erefore, if you are a sufferer, realise 


the importance of the offer which Mr. Eugen 
Sandow makes in this page. It will show you 
how to avail yourself of these all-powerful internal 
forces, and derive from them greater health bene- 
fits than you ever thought possible. 

A FREE BOOK AND ADVICE. 

He will send you a book which fully explains, 
concisely, and in clear straightforward language, 
why Nature's way of curing illness is the simplest 
and most successiul. It will tell you how you 
may secure vigorous health and perfect physical 
condition if you are suffering from any of the 
ailments or weaknesses mentioned below. 

You will notice that Mr. Sandow has prepared 
twenty-four books in all, each dealing with a 
separate illness or condition Naturally no one de- 
sires a complete set of these, because his or her own 
particular health trouble is fully dealt with in the 
volume whose title describes it, and therein is 
explained how the natural forces in the body can be 
brought into action to banish the illness and sub- 
stitute for it abundant health of body and mind, 


A CONVENIENT TREATMENT FOR ALL, 

As the book you select will point out, the natural 
method of treating your weakness is, above all, a 
pleasant and convenient one, which can be under- 
gone without in any way interfering with your 
daily routine of life, in your own home. 

It does not matter how old or how young you 
may be, how mild or serious your illness, how 
strong or weak your constitution, Mr. Sandow’'s 
treatment being the natural one, will benefit and 
cure you, if such is possible, building up your 
bodily health, increasing your mental vitality, 
putting, in fact, new life into you. 

The book you want is not for sale. You cannot 
buy it, but if you write to Mr. Sandow for it, as 
you must do if you are suffering, you will receive 
a copy gratis and post free, together witha letter of 
personal advice as to the suitability of your case for 
treatment by the Sandow method, which can be 
carried out at home. 


If unable to call personally at the Institute for a consultation, SELECT THE VOLUME REQUIRED FROM 
THE FOLLOWING LIST and post the Application Form below to Mr. Sandow. 


1. Indigestion and Lack of Vigour 
Dyspepsia |. Physical Deformities in 
2. Constipation and its Cure 
liver Troubles 


Men 
Physical Deformities in 
4 Nervous Disorders in 


omen 

Men Functional Defects in 
‘. Nervous Disorders in Speech 

Women Circulatory Disorders 


6. Obesity in Men 
7. Obesity in Women 
Heart Affections 
Lung and Chest Com Everyday Health 
Diaints '. Boys’ and Cirls’ Health 
Rheumatism and Cout and Ailments 
Anamia: Its Cause and Figure Culture for 


Skin Disorders 
Physical Development for 


Women 
Kidney Disorders: Func. Insomnia 
tional and Chronic | Neurasthenia 


ili 


Picase send me, without charge, Volume Nev 
of your Health Library 
NAME 
Mlease state Mr Mi r Tithe) 


ADDRESS 
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1,000,000 Free Shampoos for Cleansing 
and Beautifying the Hair. 


A SPLENDID GIFT TO THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


OWADAYS every man and woman who 
desires either to preserve or enhance the 


luxuriance and attractive appearance of 


his or her hair must give it a thorough shampoo- 
ing once cr twice every week.” 

This startling, though absolutely true state- 
ment has recently. been made by the leading 
a gentleman 


Hair-Culture, 
the 


living authority on 
who has studied 
subject all his life, and 
who numbers amongst his 
clients many of the most 
beautiful women and culti- 
vated men in present-day 
Society. 


The Average Shampoo 
Time-Table. 


In the opinion of Mr. 
Edwards, the eminent dis- 
coverer of Harlene-for-the 
Hair and of the “ Harlene 
Hair - Drill,” the 
Shampoo time-table should 
be as follows: 

For those who live in the 
country, once a week, 

For those who live 


average 


in the 


BE SURE AND WRITE 10.Di} 


“Cremex” makes the hair soft, silken, anj 


of a beautiful gloss and radiance, It pre. 
vents the hair becoming lank and clingin; 


Unlike some shampoo powders, it does ne 
leave the hair sticky and greasy, On ¢ 
contrary, it keeps the hair thoroughly fr 
from dust and the scalp perfectly clean 
scurf or dandruff. 


Try this Free Persona 
Test. 


Just try “Cremex” fo: 
yourself and see what ; 
beautiful Shampoo Powde 
it Is, 

Such a test will cost yo 
nothing, and you will b 
very glad afterwards that 
you have tried it. 

All you have to do is te 
write to the Edwards’ Har 
lene Co., 95 and 96, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.,e1 
closing coupon below with 
3d. in stamps for postage, 
and in return they will send 
you- 

1. A supply of “ Cremex 


towns, twice a week. Shampoo Powder for a Per 
By following this  toilet- sonal Test. 

practice regularly, week in 7 , 2. A Bottle of “ Harlene- 

and week out, any man or  {7amipess of the scalp and Bair ie the very foundat lan «=: for - the - Hair” containing 

woman=——who lives either aire to send trial of hin pec { sufficient for one week 

in the country or in the s ifter you have used tt you will not fail to note } daily trial. 

- t tifully it ws th up and hair, not oniy without 
town can grow luxuriant injuring it in the least, but actually exerciaing a health! 3. Ac opy of Mr, Edwards 
and beautiful hair, free well-known book on Hait 
from all weakness, grey- Culture, containing _ fully 
ness, discolouration, or the slightest sign of illustrated instructions for “ Harlene Hair-Drill. 


Baldness. 


Beautiful Hair is Shampooed Hair. 

Really Beautiful Hair is cleansed Hair. 

And to be thoroughly cleansed the Hair must 
be regularly shampooed with a safe, scientifically 
prepared tonic shampoo powder, which will give 
it that shimmering, halo-like radiance which 
evokes the admiration of everyone. 


1,000,000 ‘‘Cremex” Shampoo Powders. 
*“Cremex” is a special preparation that has 
been discovered for those ladies and gentlemen 
who desire to grow glossy and beautiful hair. 

‘Cremex”’ the most delightful shampoo 
powder ever yet invented. 

It i pertectly safe to use, is 
and contains nothing whatever 
injurious character. 

“Cremex” is, in fact, a shampoo powder ce 
signed ¢ spec ially for use in the home. 

Every man, woman, or even child can shampoo 
their hair with “ Cremex” without any fear of it 
doing anything but good to the hair. ~ 


inflammable, 
harmful or 


not 
ot a 


All the above will be sent to any address i 
the world on receipt of your application, ét- 
3d in stamps to cover cost of carrias 
and despatch of outfit. For the outfit itselt ! 
fee will be charged or obligation incurred. , 

Subsequent supplies of ‘ Harlene” can 
obtained from all leading chemists and stores! 
Is., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles, and of “ Cremex 
Shampoo Powders in boxes of six for 15. 
unobtainable in your district supplies may > 
had direct and post tree on receipt ot posta 


closing 


order at The Harlene Offices, 95 and 96, High 


Holborn, London, W.C. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


This Coupon entitles its holder to a Free Outfit for jocreasine 
Beauty and Growth of the Hair. as described in the above : 

lo the EDWAI HARLENE ¢ 

High H London, W.¢ 
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The famous ‘ Swan.” 
Prices from 10/6 to £20; 
can be had in plain or 
banded vulcanite, silver, 
rolled gold and solid. 


“SWAN”! 


It is the “*SWAN” that has made fountain pens 
popular—has dispelled the mistaken ideas as to the 
dirtiness, unreliability, and costliness of the class 
of article. To-day the ** SWAN” is regarded 
as a necessity. Its simplicity and sureness 
maintain its popularity. The **SWAN” 
contains no complicated wearing parts, 
and will last for years, giving no trouble 
whatever. Get your “SWAN” to-day! 
Writ? for Free Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Braxcnes: 93, Cheapside, E.C.; gs5a, Regent 
Street, W.; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
1o, Rue Neuve, Brussels; Brentano’s, 37, Avenue 
de ‘Opera, Paris; and at New York and Chicago. 


Stationers and Jewellers sell them. 


Iron Building Works, | 


Telegrams—“ E Telephone—Hop 17. 


= — 
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**LONCSHORT ” 
STYLO. 
Price 3/6; post 
free, 3/7. 
Long for writing — Short 
for pocket, purse, or wrist- 
bag. Writes smoothly, just 
like a pencil, and lasts for years. 


1) 
DESIGN 139,. Containing Drawing Room, Dining Room, Three Bedrooms, Kitchen ; 
and usual offices. Constructed of timber framing. Roof asbestos 

diagonal tiling. Plastered walis. 


PRICE "= = = £280.0.0. including foundations, chimneys, and fittings complete. 


100-Pace CATALOGUE OF CHURCHES, CHAPELS, MISSION HALLS, BUNGALOWS, COTTAGES, BILLIARD Rooms, STORES, 
‘UB ROOMS, Farm BUILDINGS, SHEDS, GYMNASIUMS, AEROPLANE & MoTOR GARAGES, &C., POST FREE ON MENTIONING THIS PAPER. ; 


SPECIAL ExPORT CATALOGUE. MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY. 
BuILOINGs SHIPPED AND ERECTED IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
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Mr. Geo. R. Sims. 


eriority as a true Hair Grower, a Hau Vreserver, a Thaw 


e world equals Tatcho. The Il 


r Grower 
Fatcho because ** Tatcho” is Ror for ge ne, 
Mr. Su Dei alil in em rity 
a s the pe perties of the Hair Grower, the name h 
Co lopted It fits exa tly. Tat 
Trusty, Honest 
Be Ap art from its unique properties as a true hair grower, one 
lef factors which has made for the enorm ul 
whole-hearted r mmendat t has re rol 
pr Mostl all doctors 1 ud Tat 
! that equals it. Do not ent zi ft 
! ration of your hair become reasing dith 
I . Use Tatch it once t e short It 1 
delig) l-to 1 that doe not he | rt 
Va ld hen und rywher 
i iv be had aire pr it from the 
La 1 5, Great (Queen Street, Wh way, Londot 


EVERY possible comparison to which you can subject the wonderful : 
Hair Grower Tatcho, discovered, used, and originally advertised d 
ratuitk y distributed by Mr. Geo. Sims, only emphas F 
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Onoto Ink is 
permanent in its 
results_—the older 
the writing the 
blacker it becomes. 


It is a clear fluid 
that will not clog 
fountain or other 
pens. 


Sold in improved easy-to- 
hold glass bottles, with a spout 
to pour. No risk of leakage 
or spills. —genuine C & C Belfast 
SS Ginger Ale. 

SS Insist on having it. 
S No imitation as the fineC & C 


Ask your Stationer or Stores for S 
S —is such a drink for 
Onoto Writing Ink-~Blue-Black. SX summer days. S 
Onoto Writing Ink—Black. & Chor you, and | 
Onoto Writing Ink—Red. S a SN 
Onoto Copying Ink—Blue-Black. S 
O Co SS Bavoy House, 11, strand, 
noto Copying Ink— Black. SS - S 
| 
Sold in glass bottles, 6d. to 2s. each, N S i 
according to size. & SN 
N 
( Cantrell Cochranes) SWS 
Made by Ginger Ale N 
SS 


THOS. DE LA RUE & Co. 
LONDON, E.C. 


A | 

SSS KE> a 

SSS <S ax 

SS (4))) INGER ALE 

SX 
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SN 
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r. R. 
Marouche, 
M.D.,B.5.C. 
The accuracy 
with which he de- 
picted my life, facts 
known only to myself, 
leaves me somewhat 
perplexed.” 

Ca R.Walker, 
R.E.—“He told me of 
events my most intimate 
friends could not be cognizant 
of, and things are happening 
exactly as he foretold, in spite of 
the tact that heha as never seen me." 


Rub some stove . black or ink 
on the thumbs, press them on 
paper; send, with birth date and 
time (if known), a P.O. for 18. for 
cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, and 
stamped envelope. I will give you a 


FREE READING OF YOUR LIFE 


from chart, to wt, to advertics my success. 


PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, TATRA, St 


A Professional Man writes :—YOU 


able and fas- 
in the world and 


Learn the most 


inating protession 
earn £5 per week 

Prospe tus fe st 


PAGE oie A NG SCHOOL 
(dept. Oxt London, W. 


GOOD its MASON’s § 


+" Norroxx, 

For years I took a glass of Mak Lane 
before dinner to create an appetite, as I was a poor feed er. 
Some months ago I heard of your Extract for makir 
I gave it a trial and have ever since used it as a subs rn 
the other, and the result is most satisfactory, <_ aloes 
bottled a few days it is as br ight and sparkles like bottled 
le. Since taking it I have been free from the cruel pair sd 
Indigestion, from whic h I had suffered a long time. A 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ow 


instead of going to the * public-house” in the event ng for my 
usual glass, ’ noke my pipe at home, drink my Herh 
Beverage and enjoy it, go to bed and seep soundly, I have 


recommence 1 it to many others, who have tried it with like 
results Your agent here thought | ought to give you a 
testimonial. I am, Sirs, yours truly, J.W, 
A bottle makes 8 gallons. Sold everywhere, 
Sample Bottle post free 8 stamps, 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham, 


—but fix your 


Wood-Milnes properly ! 


You do not get the full luxury of Wood- 
Milne Rubber Heels unless they are sunk almost 
flush with the leather right at the back of the heel. 


gs =Get your bootmaker to fx your next pair this way — and see. 


Wood - Milne Rubber 
Heels give longer wear 
and greater comfort than 
any other rubber heel, 
simply because no other 
rubber heel is made from 

the same quality re- 

silient Para Kubber. 


The name ‘Wood-Miine' 
moulded on every genuine heel 


viii 


WOOD-MILNE 
RUBBER HEELS 


é 
| LEARN TOWRITE | | &e LOOR 


I have 
with like 
ye you a 


here, 


ham, |' 
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HIGH-CLASS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


The “Bird-mark” garments are made in 
Silk, Spun Silk, Silk and Merino, and 
Merino. They are perfectly shaped, and 
afford the utmost comfort to the wearer. 

Embroidered and specially trimmed spencers, vests 
and combinations can be obtained in any of the 
above qualities. The garment illustrated is of fine- 
spun silk and hand-embroidered. Sold by all 
leading drapers and outfitters. 


r 
By OZERINE. It has cured permanently the 
very worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, etc., { 
when everything e'se had failed. In almost every case Fits 
cease entirely from the first dose. It is recommended by = ; 
one sufferer to another, and, by that means, is now being - ‘7. 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Twe Athletic 
Girl often 
Many thousands of testimonials have been received, and forgets how 
More are Coming to hand every day. fascinating exuberant health can | 
Mr. F. PER be made with Arts aids to nature 
th coor ER, Di =y r Street, Folkestone, on pm Sometimes she is rightly credited with | 
ist July, 1908, says “a neglecting the graceful contour which 
1 never thought 1 should ever again is all an of femi- 
be the man | am to-day. The fits have 
gone, and OZERINE has cured me; 1 took often a nuisance. How annoying it is, 
it for a little over two years. 1 shall cer- 
tain! to tind that the extra exertion has . 
+ y recommend it to all poor sufferers . snapped acorset steel. Halfthe pride 
now of. ms of the game has vanished in that mo- 
This is only one from many thousands of letters which ment The 
bave been received, all te stifying to the extraordinary aft supple ond 
etheacy of OZERINE. It has cured sutterers of all ages, ee ent, and will not prevent ease of ; 
tom 18 months to So years. I invite you to - Su movement or detract from your com- ; 
fort. It is perfectly rustiess,and when 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE you perspire in the excitement of the i 
" e game, you need not fear that the | 
You need not spend one penny on it. On rece ipt of post- : , daintiest lingerie will be spoilt with 
card I will send you a bottle absolutely free, so S*ugly rust stains. S Drazers 
certain am I that you will find it most successful. 4 a 
Price 48. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 
Pharmaceutical 
Ww. NICHOL Chemist 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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Important Books on Gardening 


POULTRY KEEPING, AND FARMING 


THE IDEAL GARDEN. 


By H. H. THOMAS, 
16 Coloured Plates and 


2 crown Svo. Cloth gilt, 
/ 


Editor of The Gardener.”’ 
96 Photographic Reproductions, Larg 
6s, net. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS: to “Make 
and Maintain Them. By WALTER P. WRIGHT. With 
6 Coloured Plates and a large number of exquisite Garden 
Pictures, l’ractical Vlans and Diagrams. Cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


CASSELL’S ABC OF GARDENING. 
An Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Practical Horticulture. By 
WALTER P. WRIGHT. With numerous Illustrations 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN. | By the Hon. 


FRANCES WOLSELEY. With 32 l’lates. Cloth, §s, net 


GARDENING IN THE NORTH. 
By S.ARNOTT, F.R.H.S.,8R. P. BROTHERSTON, With 
numerous Illustrations. Paper covers, 2g, net; cloth, 


2s. 6d. net. 
THE PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER. 


By LEWIS WRIGHT. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. sy 


F. G. PAYNTER. A Practical Manual. Paper covers 
Is, net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net 


FARM EQUIPMENT. By PRIMROSE 


McCONNELL, B.Sc., F.G.S. ‘The Complete Farmer" 


Series.) Profusely illustrated. Paper covers net; cloth, 


1s. 6d, net I, 


CROPS AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 


By PRIMROSE McCONNELL, B.Sc., — (‘* The 


Complete Farmer Series.)  l’rofusely illustrated. Paper 


covers, Ig, net; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
SOILS: Their Management. 


By PRIMROSE MeCONNELE. B.Se., F.G.S. The 


Complete Farmer Seri yfu ely illustrated. Paper 


covers, Is. net; cloth, Is, 6d. 
LIVE STOCK: Management. 


Complete Farme — usely illustrated Paper 


HOME FARMING. 


By “YEOMAN.” A Practical Guide to the Management of 
Live Stock, Poultry and Dairy, Kotation Cropping, &c. Paper 
covers, Is, th, 1s. 6d. net. 


Gardening 
Handbooks 


Useful Manuals for all 

Classes of Horticultur. 

ists. Fully illustrated 

throughout. Paper 

covers, ls. net; cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. 


Gardening Difficulties 
Solved [/ust Ready 
Little Gardens: Howto 
Make the Most ol 
Them 
Sweet Peas and How 
to Grow Them 
Pictorial Practical 
Gardening 
Pictorial Practical 
Fruit Growing 
Pictorial Greenhouse 
Management 
Pictorial Practical 
Vegetable Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Rose Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Bulb Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Chrysanthemum 
Culture 
Pictorial Practical Tree 
and Shrub Culture 
Pictorial Practical 
Flower Gardening 
Pictorial Practical 
Carnation Growing 
First Steps in Garden- 
ing 
Pictorial Practical 
Potato Growing 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’ 


CASSELL AND CO., LTD., 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, 


Please write for a copy of our Complete Catalogue, also 
detailed list of Gardening Books, post free on application. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’ 


1\ 


if 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


Welcomes Mothers with their Children, stifling in 
London slums, at its 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


at St. Leonards, Bexhill and Godstone, thus enabling 
many a sick and overburdened woman to enjoy 
much-needed REST AND CHANGE, from which she 
would otherwise be debarred. The mothers pay what 
they can. Will you supplement their small payments ? 


FUNDS, Old Clothes, Books, 
Toys, Furniture, Pictures, 
&c., are sorely needed. 


Dispensary & Medical Mission 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Salisbury Mews, Great Quebec Street, W. 
Letters for Free Admission furnished to Subscribers, 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
Medicine Bottles, Corks, Cod Liver Oil, Letters 
for Hospitals and Convalescent Homes. 

Cheques crosse *Tarclay's, afe Church Army,” payable 
CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. 
TON, K.C., Hon 
Fresh Air and Dispensary Department, 
Church Army Headquarters, 
Arch, London, W. 


W. F. HAMIL Treasurer, to be sent to 
H Secretary 
ss, Bryanston Street, Marble 


3440. 


a complete food, rich, 
creamy and delicious 


For dawning life and advancing age. 
For development and decline. 
In growing vigour and failing power. 


In breaking health and convalescence 


It is sweet and nutritive, a 
natural restorative, and is 
retained when all other foods 


are rejected, 


Benger's Food is sold 
by Chemists, etc. 
everywhere. 


* 


Help the Children ! 


Your aid 


32, John St., Theobald’s Rd., London, W.C. 


is once more asked by the 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION; | 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, crippled, 
and badly clothed children of London necessary 
comfort and uplift in 
deserves everyone’s support, and contributions are 
now urgently needed, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


life. 


This noble work 


Director, 
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NOW READY 


ART 


AN ENQUIRY INTO A POPULAR FALLACY 
BY 


JOSEPH CROUCH 


With an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, MP. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 15 Full-Page 
Plates, showing examples of the work of Raphael, 
Albert Durer, Rembrandt, Hogarth, Constabte, 
3 33 Gainsborough, and other Masters 


———— Medium 8vo, Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘* The object of Mr. Crouch's book is to bring the two streams together-—the artist and the 


} Puritan, the man who worships the body, and the man who renounces it. Mr. Crouch has 
; done an excellent work in mapping the fount of the two streams.”—Mr. CLARENCE Rook, 
in the Daily Chronicle. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, E.C, 


KX J | 


A SELECTION OF CASSELL’S NATURE BOOKS 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS., etc. | 


Illustrated from Photographs taken direct from Nature by the author and his brother, Cherry Kearton. | 
BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, Where, | PICTURES FROM NATURE. 
and When to Find and Identify Them. Consisting of 15 Photographs of Birds and 
New and Revised Edition, Beasts at Home, reproduced in the highest style 


Coloured Plates of Eggs, 6 ’hotogravure Plates, 
and over 4oo Illustrations from 
Cloth gilt, 14s. net. 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. | 
Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field 
Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. With 
about 180 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 7s, 64. 


ot Kembrandt Photogravure. 
and supplied in Portfolio. 1os. 6d. net. 


NATURE’S CAROL SINGERS. 
With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and 
nearly 200 beautiful Illustrations of Song Birds; 
their Nests, Eggs, Young, &c. &c. Cloth gilt, 6s. : 


containing 15 
| Size 15 by 11 in, 


Photographs. 


STRANGE ADVENTURES IN DICKY- WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF | 
BIRD LAND. SELBORNE. 


Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their 
Chicks, and overheard by the Author. Lavishly 
Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

THE ADVENTURES 
AND HIS MATE. 
With upwards of 120 IIlustrations 
graphs. Cloth gilt, 6s, ( heap Edit 

WILD LIFE AT HOME : 
and Photograph It. 
Profusely Illustrated from Photographs taken 
direct from Nature. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


OF COCK ROBIN 
from Photo 
n cloth, 3s 6d 


How to Study 


CASSELL AND CO., LID, LA 


BELLE SAUVAGE, 
ti 


With Notes by R. Kearton, F.Z.S., &c. Con- 
taining upwards of 120 Illustrations of Birds, 
Beasts, Fish, Keptiles, Insects, and Flowers, 
from Photographs by C. and R. Kearton, Cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF LIVING THINGS. 
With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and 
nearly 160 Illustrations from Photographs taken 
direct from Nature. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 


With about too Illustrations. 


New and Cheap 
Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 


LONDON, E.C. 


THE QUIVER 


For general use 


Large Sample 
sent for 


34. stamps. 


general use. 


Of Chemists 
1/6 & 3/- 


per tin. 


Allen 8 Hanburys Ltd. 
Lombard St., London, E.C. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a complete and easily digested 
Food. It is pleasant to take, teadily assimilated and 
speedily restorative. Whilst helping the system to re- 
cover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for 
Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a Minute — just add boiling water. 


PALATABLE 
NUTRITIOUS 


RAVELLING BASKETS 


ognised that Trunks, Boxes, &c., 


very fr A le art les in the hands of railway porters. 
uyh usage they are subjected to they 


™ 
, me to pieces. Baskets, owing to their mode of 
truct ca mn ge > broken; they are light, neat, 
trong; made from Buff- Willows ; Straps, lock, 
« lin ved in oy waterproof cloth. Size go x 21 x 25 
extreme Pr 56 car. paid to station, For other 


ul sizes send for List A 29.—A. C, CRAVEN 


& SON (Dept. A 29), 93, Corporation St., Manchester, 


STIMULATIVE 


From Bakeries and Stores everywhere. 


Correspondence to 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., LTD., 
Albert Flour Mills, Gloucester. 


Bread 


FREE !! FREE!! 


Save 2 Cuineas and wear 
this Bracelet FREE. 


penny stampa for postage, 

eur 1910 richly illustrated 

rom each, ar 

Simulati ion GOLD CURD BRACELET ‘with 

achable Snap Padlock. A Marvel of English Workmanship. 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Derr. 4), 3, RAVEN ROAD LEEDS. 
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The “Express English Lever is 
Entirely British throughout, and 
Incorporates modern per. 
faction. Splendid j- plate Movement. 
jewelled, with Compensating Chro 
nometer Balance controlled by 
Sreguet hairspring. Absolutely 
accurate. Full Size Cases 
beautifully modelled in Ster 
ling Silver, or Handsome 
Rolled Gold finished plain 
DELIVERED 
approved 
orders for 2/6 with order 
2.6 on delivery, and nine 
monthly payments of 5/- 
CATALOGUE FREE of 
Ladies’ & Gent's Watches, 
lovely Jewellery, Engage- } 
ment Rings, Signets, Alberts, 
Bracelets, Brooches, Clocks, 
oné Fancy Goods for Presents. 
Easy Terme or Cash Discount. 


GRAVES 


SHEFFIELD WARRANTY. 
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COSI 
DIK 


guide to economy 


in motoring. 


{ Private Motor Car Owners produced this Free 
Book. It is made up of the records of everyday 
motorists—not of experts. Any catalogue will 
tell you the initial cost of a car. This book is a 


reliable guide to the cost of its upkeep. The 

variety of information contained in its pages, with ( 

the actual costs incurred by private owners under “ 

all conditions during a year’s running, makes é 

this book invaluable to every motorist and to . 

everybody contemplating the purchase of a car. r 
A copy of this book will be sent post free on request. 1 


De Dion Bouton 


are the reliable, durable and economical cars. 


De Dion Bouton 
(1907), Ltd., 


90, Great Marlborough St., 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 


| 
This booklet isa | | 
| | 


FYESIGHT 


THE QUIVER 


AITCHISON’S 
SPECTACLES 


STRENGTHEN 


EYESIGHT 


TESTING ROOMS at 


12, Cheapside, 
6, Poultry, 
428, Strand, 
47, Fleet Street, 
281, Oxford Street, 


Hint No. 78: 


“BILLIARD SPECTACLES.” 


Persons having a defect of vision which needs correction by means of 


tr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 


glasses will, if they are billiard players, require to have special oe 


for that purpose, or they will not be able to play to the greatest ac 


and will probably suffer from headache and eyestrain, 
For good vision the centre of the lens must be 


vantage, 


as nearly as possible 


46, Fenchurch Street, 
14, Newgate Street, 
285, Finchley Road, glasses have been adjusted for or 


37, Bond Street, Leeds. 


opposite 


through 


Hampstead, N.W. 
LONDON. 


Yorkshire Branch : 


Manchester Branch: 
33, Market Street. 


the centre of the pupil of the eye. 


linary purposes, the eyes will be 


In playing billiards the head 
is generally bent down and the eves turned upwards ; conse quently, if the 


looki ig 


the upper part of the lens, and a prism effect will be produced, 


which must handicap the wearer considerably. 


AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 


CITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 


New Edition Post Free to “ Quiver” Readers, 


“EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr, Aitchison. 


LONDON 


AND 


, LEEDS 


To Ladies Requiring Support 


This combination is 


‘800° BELT-CORSETS | 


are a combination of the t 
for real and ben: fi I The “ARDO” Belt vives more 
a separ net possibly wet displaced in we 
abfominal weakness or after oper they are a pert an 
fom 10/6 upwards. Write at e for list and un 

the sole manufacturer 


R, SCALES co., Vannufactu 


20, London Road, Newark-on-Trent, England. 


tumomals trom 


indispensable 
support than 
For at 


effo; 


Bro; 
wor 


= 
LADY’ 

Our long business life has been a concentrated 
and make special footwear for the 


needs of outdoor service. Our special Scotch 
ues, either Boot or Shoe, are the best in the 


rt to improve 


WITH CHARACTER. 


d of their class. Beautifully made, dry, fle 
leather lined or unlined. 
The Lady's “ Perth” Golf Brogue Shoe 12/99 
The Lady's Sunerior Golf Shoe - 
The “ Perth 
Free Price List No. 12 


any where. 


Norwell’s Perth, N.B. | 


Established over 100 years, 


SPORTING FOOTWEAR 


’ Ladies Field Boots, 166 & 20/- 
(profusely illustrated) mailed 


with 
order 


| WE DELIVER OUR 
| “ENTERPRISE PARCEL 
toall approved orders complete for 2/6 with 
order and 8 monthly payments of 2'6 (after 
delivery) ifentirely satisfied with the goods. 


wears white all through 
OONTENTS OF THE “ENTERPRI 
6 Table Knives 6 Tea Spoons 1 
6 Table Forks | 6 Egg Spoons 

6 Dessert Knives 2 Table Spoons 
6 Dessert Forks 2 Salt Spoons 

6 lbesssert Spoons! 1 Mustard Spoon 


xible, 


All 
madein 
onrown 
factory. 


“GRAVES 


SHEFFIELD 
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The Spoons & Forks are Columbian Silver, a hard white 
metal produced exclusively for our factory, which bears a 
superfine polish indistinguishable from sterling silver and 
A perfectly matched service. 


1 pair Sugar Tongs 
1 utter Knife 
1 Pickle Fork 


Grand Free Book Manutacturers’ Catalogue of Sheffield Cut 
lery and Plate, post free. Pocket Knives Razors,Work Cases 
Cruets, Tea Services, Jam Dishes, &c. Ask for Catalogue M 


The Knives 
Bre warranted 
Sheffield steel 
of high temper 
and tinish with 
ivory texture 
Ivorette Hand 
in faithful 
reproductionot 
choicest Afri 
can Ivory 


PARCEL 


Moist Sugar Spn 


All on approval 


Ltd. 
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Summer Complexions 


will be soft, clear, smooth, and free from unpleasant flushing if treated 
daily with a little greaseless Icilma Fluor Cream. The cool, comfortable 
feeling of cleanliness imparted by this exquisite cream cannot be produced 
by any other preparation, for it is entirely due to the stimulating action of 
Icilma Natural Water—the magical skin-tonic from the spring in Algeria. 
Icilma Fluor Cream not only removes tan, roughness, redness, peeling, 
summer freckles, and all ill-effects of exposure, but will prevent them. It 
speedily cures insect-bites, cannot grow hair, and leaves no trace on 
the skin except enhanced beauty. 


Icilma Fluor Cream 


Sold in Pots—1/-, 1/9, everywhere. 
FREE SA MPLES We send a box containing lcilma Fluor Cream, Icilma 
Soap, looth Powder, lcilmine (solidified Icilma Water), 
Icilmaline (new cleansing cream), a full-size Shampoo Sachet, and full details sree 
for 3d. stamps for postage and packing, or a single sample of any ONE of above on 
receipt of a postcard, 


ICILMA CO., Ltd. (Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


THE RUPTURED NOLANGING OR CUTTING 


juired if you use the qorld-renownei 

= BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 

HOULD 1 from the knife 

Onl Instruments from the renowned firm of 


It has saved many a 
bu TRADE MARK Cured others 

5A MON. ODY & CO., the world’s oldest Truss Makers . 

to leading London Hospitals. Belts and Elastic Hose. 


atter be 
The Best REMEDY f 
ists Free. Manufactory and Fitting Rooms. 


DISFASES 
SALMON, ODY & CO., 164, Strand, W.C. 


Telephone 14947 Central. 


Sold by all Chen 
Propnetor, 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN, ; 


RUGS 


is ma lers of THE QUIVER, 

On re tof for B/G will forward DIRECT FROM OUR 

GIVEN LOOMS to your addre ne of &/ Y our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
Half-Guinea 


AWAY 


NEW 
DESIGNS 


- 
Repent Suitable for Draw Room, D g R Bedroom, & ely 
Orders in Thirty irkey patterns and fashio «| acle { Crimsons, Greens. 
received and Art Colourings, to suitall requirements, and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER 
from the ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM, These Carpets will be sent out as Sample 
“FREE RUG 
Palace, 
Stockhoim thus showing the identica y we supply in all sizes. They are made of 
iterial equal to wool, and being @ 
t our own, can only be ob 
i i t tr thus 
saving the PurchaserallMiddlePronts, 
OVER 4 SOLD DURING 
rHE PAST TWELVE MONTHS. J . 
Money w gly returned if ne 
prov of RepeatOr | 
n ted Testimonals t 
ived 


¢ GIVEN AWAY ! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall ABSO- 
LUTELY GIVE AWAY a ver 
hand « Kug to match, or we Wi 
send two carpets and TWO RUGS 


for 10/6. 


Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs. von 


Table Linens, Curtains 
Free, if mentioning THI 


1/8/1910, when writing. 
F. HODGSON & SONS 
(Dept. Q.), 


Manufacturers, Importers and 
Merchants, 


Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 


Ne, WS) 
a 
Al 
ore 
| 
: | ct for ULCERS 
ES, ECZEMA, &c, 
bos, of post fee for P.O. 
in B i Z 
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If You Neglect 
Your Liver 


every part of your system must 
suffer, because your biood is 
certain to become charged with 
impurities. Indigestion, depres- 
sion, lack of energy, dizziness, 
sickness, headaches, etc., are all 
“Liver signs.” They can be 
cured only by restoring life and 
vigour to the liver. Dr. Scott's 
Pills do this quicker than any 
other remedy, A single dose 
will prove. 


Sold in green packages by all 
and Stores. Prices : 1/1) and 2/9, 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


For all Diseases of the Fye; Deafness in 
all its forms; Noises in Head and Ears; 


Discharges from Ears; Deafness from 
Influenza and Catarrh. Special remedies 
forwarded. Hundreds of letters in testi 


7 AA mony. No painful instruments. Write 
for Testimonials and nted Questions 
sent free. Mr.T. ISQN, Ison’s Eye and Ear Dispensary, 


. Great George St., Leeds. (Estab. 1871.) 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
Full particulars as to thie class of pub/icity, by means of a 
large number of the above, elreulating in England, Scotiand, and 
Ireland, may be had on application to the Manager, Advertisement 
Department, CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, 
lucgate Hill, London, 


ained Leatherette 


Large Hand Bag 


FITTED 6 AKTICLES, siz 
Purse, Scent Bottle, Plated 


HALF PRICE 1/3 LADY'S 
. Seal Grai 


t Mirror 

Hair-pin Case, Powder Box 
Best Vaiue ever Offered. 
ne, Plated Mount d 
Silkette Long Stra 

Hanelle extra we fit ed 

Half Price BS Postage 2d 

. 4 3 Bags & 3 Teddy Bear 

y Bangles for 36!! 
FREE GIFT er Patters Brace let with “ Two Teddy Bears’ 

Ch is to al buying a Kay 


1,000 Half Price Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties. 
_ Sale Lists Post Free. 
E LEEDS BARGAIN CO. Dept. 4), 3, Raven Road, Leeds. 
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It Keeps Liquids 
Hot or Cold 24 hours. 
In the home a THERMOS 
is always useful — summer 
and winter. 
It keeps liquids hot 24 hours without 
a fire, lamp or stove. 
—The morning tea 
—The baby’s food 
—The drink for the journey 
—Any liquid, any time, anywhere. 
And in the Summer it keeps liquids 
cold. 
The THERMOS is solid—practical— 
neat—and easy to clean. 
It is made of metal, lined with glass— 
and will last a lifetime. 


Thermos 
Flasks 


cost from 66 up to 10 guineas. 
MAKE SPLENDID PRESENTS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
None Genuine without ‘* Thermos” on Them. 
Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. 


Wholesale only: A. E. Gutmann & Co., 8 Long Lane, 
London, E.C. 
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Hunter's Great Indigestion Cure 
IS FOR YOU. 
It is for YOU, U, U & A A 


Because u have not been able to eat a good round meal without 
suffering much distress afterwards. In fact, much food which you enjoy 
you deny yourself because of Indigestion. 

Hunter’s Great Indigestion Cure is to do away with this bother 
and enable you to eat and enjoy anything which reasonable people can, 

A gentleman has just informed us that one bottle cured him, when 
for many months his life had been a burden 

Only those who suffer from spasms caused by Indigestion could 
appreciate what it would mean if they were free from the pain they 
get after a slight meal. 


WE WANT YOU TO SEND FOR ONE BOTTLE. 


We will send post paid for 1s. 44d. as a trial. 
W. W. HUNTER, 
REGENT STREET, SWINDON, ENGLAND, 


Or from any chemist. Do not take a substitute. 


This remedy is good for the liver and for ang stomach disorder. 


“Plasmon Cocoa, 

which yields a bever-: 

age of much greater 

“0 nutritive value than 

2° ordinary cocoa, was | 
found to contain phos- 
phorus equivalent to 


PLASMON IS ae per cent.” 


USED BY THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. ‘The British Medical Journal,’’ Feb. 19, 1910. 


Everywhere 
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TORTURED 


ECZEMA. 


“WITHOUT HEALTHY SKIN 
FROM HEAD TO _ FOOT.” 


Clarke’s Blood Mixture 
again to the Rescue. 

“Tam sending a photo of my little girl, Nellie, who is now 
completely cured of Eczema by your ‘Clarke’s Blood Mix- 
ture.’ Her sufferings were unbearable, and she often wished 
herself dead. She was without healthy skin from head to 
foot, and could hardly bear to stand, sit, or lie down. I took 
her to the doctors, but she seemed to get no better. After 
six weeks I took her to a skin hospital, and I kept her under 
their treatment for five months. They gave me ointments 
for her, but they did her no good. She got worse. I then 
bought some ‘Clarke’s Blood Mixture’ for her, and am now 
very thankful, for her life is due to the wonderful cure it has 
made of her. (Signed) Mrs. Thornton, 79, Brighton Street, 
Salford, Manchester. 


WITH 


Miss TxHornton (from a photo), 


For cleansing the blood of all impurities 


Important to All. from whatever cause arising there is no 


other medicine just as good as Clarke's 


Blood Mixture—that's why in thousands of cases of skin and blood diseases 
such as Eczema, Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Abscesses, Ulcers, 
Tumours, Boils, Pimples, Blotches, Sores and Eruptions, Piles, 
Glandular Swellings, Blood Poison, Rheumatism, Gout, &c., it has 
effected truly remarkable cures where all other treatments have failed. 


Clarke’s 
Blood 
Mixture 


CURES ALL... 


SKIN & BLOOD DISEASES. 


Clarke's Blood Mixture, which has 
over 50 years’ reputation, ts to-day 
tn greater demand than ever, and 
the proprietors solicit all sufferers 
to give ita trial to test its value. 


“Clarke's Blood Mixture is entirely 
Sree from any poison or metallic 
impregnation, does not contain any 
injurious ingredient, and is a good, 
safe, and useful medicine.” 
HEALTH. 
Of all Chemists and Stores, 2/9 per 
Lottle, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 11]-, or post free 
on receipt of price direct from the 
Proprietors, the Lincoln and Mid- 
land Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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Stout Lady (to hersel/): “Ah! if l had only taken Antipon a month ago." 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, * The Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the **How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" CorNeER, and will try to felp in any way J ean. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 


Address 


| 
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To every person suffering in any way 
fom Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, or 
any kindred ailment, this is a message of 
hope portending a pain-free future. A 
revolution has gradually taken place in 
the treatment of such ailments; it is 
no longer necessary for the sufferer, who 
desires to be cured, to go through treat- 
ments which are both expensive and in- 
convenient. Common-sense and 
women, who learn that they can, in their 
own homes, cure themselves—-and do so 
at a minimum cost and under conditions 
which make the cure a positive pleasure 
—will prefer the new method. 

To go for several weeks to some 
famous Continental health resort-——such 
as Homburg, Marienbad, Aix-les-Bains 
or to some English spa—such as Harro- 
gate, Bath or Buxton—used to be the 
only course open to the sufferer who 
desired to rid his system of Uric Acid, 
whose presence meant pain. This treat- 
ment was always expensive, often incon- 
venient, and as a general rule unpleasant. 
It followed, too, that a host of strict 
rules, as regards dieting, etc., had to be 
followed, which necessitated a confined 
life, almost entirely void of customary 
enjoyments. 

_ To-day that state of affairs has gone 

lor ever. A discovery recently made, 
and which has already achieved almost 
miraculous results in the curing of such 
diseases as Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
etc., makes it not only possible, but 
Preferable, for the patient to effect the 
cure in his own home. There are no 
nauseous drugs for him to swallow, no 
painful massaging of the body, no revo- 


All who suffer from Pains in the Limbs, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, should 
take advantage of the Anturic Bath Salts treatment. 


lutionising of the diet—and the cost of a 
complete cure, even in cases of long 
standing, is usually only, at most, a few 
shillings. All that the sufferer need do 
is to take a hot bath in which a certain 
amount of Anturic Bath Salts has been 
dissolved; in this way all the merits of 
the Continental spas are brought into the 
British home. 

Anturic Salts are composed of the 
actual chemical ingredients which dis- 
solve and effect the excretion of Uric 
Acid. Indeed, it has been proved, time 
and again, that a course of these wonder- 
ful Salts often succeeds where the waters 
of an expensive spa have failed. Within 
a few weeks the most chronic cases have 
been cured, and even those sufferers who, 
because of other methods failing, have 
grown sceptical, are convinced by a 
single test of the efficacy of the new 
treatment. The cure is effected by the 
total eliminating, through the pores of 
the skin, of the uric acid in the system. 

If you experience pains in the limbs 
or in the back, or any other symptom 
of Rheumatism, Gout, Congested Liver 
or a similar complaint, you are strongly 
urged to avail yourself at once of the 
Anturic Bath Salts treatment. 

If you avail yourself of the earliest 
opportunity to test the unique powers of 
these Salts, the immediate and highly 
beneficial results will both astonish and 
delight you. 

Of all Chemists, in sealed tins, 1s. Gd. 
per tin. 

Address for Booklet, ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Gout,’’ Messrs. Rocke, Tompsitt & 
Co., 113, Redcross St., London, E.C. 
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HAVE YOU ECZEMA)? 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT—WHAT Is IT? 
Ist. A Wonderful Healing Ointment. 2nd. Blood Cooling and Purifying Tablets. 3rd. Specially Prepared Soap, 


THE SAME IS A POSITIVE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 
Sores, Bad Legs, Rashes, Irritation, Chilblains, and Kindred Complaints, 
THE FIRST thing done is to STOP the Irritation, then HE AL, and finally give the Skin a Soft and Clear Complexion, 

TESTIMONIAL. “January 20, 1910, 


“It is the only ointment that fives relief. My face is clear. ble have ne never been so clear for years. Only those who know ity 
worth can value it most. 


We will ‘send you a a trial ‘treatment, , post paid, ‘for. 3s. 


Pri es separate :—Ointment, Ig. 1%d., 2s. 9d., 48. @d. Tablets same price. Soap, 6d. Veterinary, made for Dogs, Cats, Horses, etc., Oise 
ment same price; Soap, Ag. per Ib. ‘A specially prepared Shaving Soap for tender ins, Od. per stick. Send to-day to Proprietor, - 


W. W. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, England, or eeien of your Chemist, 
ECZOLINE TREATMENT post paid fer 3s. 


| LOVE A TRAMP 


A long tramp on a country road 
becomes a pleasure after using 


Thompson's Corn Plaster 


which ensures 
COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 
Thin as Silk, it cures like magic 
CORNS, BUNIONS and SWOLLEN JOINTS. 
NO PAIN—SURE CURE, 


Large Sheet 1e. 2d. post free, 
Write for some to-day. 


M. F. THOMPSON, 17, Gordon 8t, Glasgow. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE FAITH OF A LAYMAN. 


By W. F. OSBORNE, M.A. | 


In this book Professor Osborne, of Winnipeg, who has achieved 
a high reputation in the Canadian West, studies, the question of the 
rec oil from a profteslenaliond religion. The abyss which yawns 
between the ideality of religion and the actual practice is made the 
subject of a searching indictment. 


FROM | 
CASSELL AND CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


And all Booksellers. 


Ir is an editorial prerogative to tender 
advice, therefore we make no apology for re- i’ 
minding our readers of a domestic duty which 
should be performed with due regularity all the | SUPERIOR 

year round, but which at this season of the 

year is doubly important and demands special DRY CLEANING & DYEING 
attention. The preservation of health is a 

foremost consideration, and on this account 


we strongly suggest that all necessary pre- LADIES’ DRESSES, BLOUSES, 
cautions should be observed with regard to FEATHERS, GLOVES, LACES, 


the disinfection of any source from which 
infection might come. Germs flourish and &c., in Three Days. 
multiply very much more quickly in the hot 
weather, and unless your sinks, drains, waste 
pipes, etc., are well looked after, you may pay | PRESCOT Ss DYE WORKS, 
very heavily for the neglect. DUBLIN. 

The conditions of modern civilisation make 
it necessary that a Disinfectant should be 
used, and it is evident that great care should 
be taken in the selection of a suitable pre- 
paration. We unhesitatingly advise the use 
of KEROL Disinfectant Preparations, as they 
have an exceptionally high disinfecting value 
and can be absolutely relied upon as a first 
line of defence in the protection of health. 

Impartial scientific observers have demon- 
strated the high power of KEROL, and they 
show it to be twenty-four times more power- 
ful than pure carbolic acid in killing off the 
diphtheria germ. 

The danger of infection is very real, and 
our remarks are based on an earnest desire to 
promote the health and welfare of our readers. | 


Carriage Paid One Way. 


The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 


Unless help 
is immediately 
forthcoming 
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FAT PEOPLE 


GIVEN FREE TREATMENT. 


We have such marvellous records of reductions effected in hundreds of cases with the Fell Reducing 
Treatment that we have decided, for a limited period only, to give free trial treatments. 


7ib. PER WEEK REDUCTION IS GUARANTEED, without 
dieting, Perfectly harmless, pleasant; easy and quick results. Send no money. Simply address the 
FELL FORMULA ASSOCIATION, 408, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W., enclosing 
stamp to pay postage, when a free supply in plain wrapper will be immediately forwarded. 


“and buy SUNSHINE” 
THE FIRST AND MOST ECONOMIC 


ment Rings, Signets, Keepers, Brooc- 


hes, Pendants,and the most attractive 6 4d. Tin makes 24 Pints. 
models im up-to-date jewellery at 
remarkably moderate prices. Also try 


Supplied on our Easy Subscription 0 EYC 0 0 LD 


Terms, or 2/. in the & Discount Cash 
with order, Ask for Catalogue B 
A Jelly Top and Creamy Base. 
Self-separated in one operation. 


Rich as a cream and a sixth the cost. 


34d. Packet makes 14 Pints. 


Send for our 
Handsomely 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Post Free. The 
most charming designs in Engage- 


Every Shave 
a Safe Shave 


... It goes without saying that, for a man’s com- 
fort, nothing equals a first-class Safety Razor. The 
thing that keeps YOU from buying one, however, 
is the continual expense of new Blades. 


... The Blades of the 


last much longer than those ot other Sateties 
because you strop them. = The 
Clemak is the only first-class Safety Razor 
sold ata FAIR price—s/-. It is made as well 
and shaves as well as any Safety Razor sold at 
&@ guinea. This is a provable fact. 


... The Clemak 5/- Safety Razor Outfit consists 
of Triple Silver Plated Frame (beautifully 
finished), Self-contained Stropping Handle; and 
7 Perfect Blades, made of the finest grade of 
Sheffield Steel, hardened and tempered by a 
Special Electric Process—the whole contained 
in a case size 2in. by 3}in. 


+». The Clemak Stropping Machine, price 3/6 (including good leather strop), compels you to strop at the 

Correct angle and pressure. Ensures a keen blade for every shave—and saves its cost many times over. 

ss The Clemak Safety Razor and the Clemak Stropping Machine is a perfect shaving combination. 
ey cost, together, 8/6, and last a lifetime. Why pay a guinea? 


Obtainable from Cutlers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or post free, on receipt 
of price, from CLEMAK RAZOR CO. (Room 3), 17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
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Hill, London, 
N.W.,  pro- 
vides a Home 
ONE DAY 500 
Fatherless = 
Children. 
Will you kindly help this good work, 
—— which has been carried on by the Charity 
Meeting outside Gates of Woolwich Arsenal. for 151 years ? How many of these 
FUNDS MUCH NEEDED.|. children will you feed and clothe for a 
day or more ? 
I shall be grateful for your gifts. 


THE QUIVER 
Z 
Z 
Gy 
It not only cleanses and 
Se: 9) polishes the teeth, but it pene- 
a a trates where the brush cannot go, 
aN and leaves the mouth, teeth, and 
gums in a fresh, cleansed and healthy condition, 
| Your teeth demand the very best obtainable— 
and this is it. 
Tubes: J/- Pots: 116 and 2/6. 
OPEN AIR MEETINGS > 
are held in all the poorer parts of LONDON by The ripe 
the CITY MISSIONARIES; and, in spite of 0 S G Working 
opposition on the part of some of the people, NE HILLIN School and 
many instances could be cited where rich blessings Al dra 
have attended the efforts of these men of God | Wil Feed and Clothe seaaien 
In all 410 Missionaries employed. . 


ONE CHILD at Haverstock 
for 


Treasurer: F. A. Bevan, Esq. 


Rev S. Hurcuinson, M.A, 
Rev M.A., B.D. ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Barciay & Co., I td. 54 Lombard Street, F.C. Secretary. 
LONDON CITY MISSION pone 
5, 73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
3 Bridewell Piace, London, E.C. 
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TOLD BY THE HAND 


By T. W. WILKINSON 


SHERLOCK HoLMEs, in drawing Dr. Watson’s 
attention to his monographs on more or 
less recondite subjects, mentioned that they 
included a “ curious little work upon the in- 
fluence of a trade upon the form of the 
hand.” Linked as it is with “ Upon the 
Distinction between the Ashes of the Various 
Tobaccos,”’ such a work has doubtless struck 
many readers as wildly impossible. It is 
not. The thin, could be done, and it would 
be no less interesting than useful. 
Occupation does leave its impress, clear, 
distinctive, well-nigh indelible, on the hand, 
and contributes to make it the most tell- 
tale part of the human body, and the 


Temperament, disease, personal habits, », 
tionality, occupation—all are stamped , 
it. 

Almost every trade produces its op 
characteristic marks on the hands of tho 
engaged in it. This is shown } 
the circumstance that efforts are frequent). 
made to remove such stigmata, lest they te 
the initiated more than they are wanted: 
know. Sometimes, barbers, by a plentifi 
use of pumice, followed by vaseline, near 
obliterate from the right hand the mark 
produced by using the scissors; and mar 
ticket-of-leave men, On returning from Port 
land, take infinite pains to banish from the: 


most trustworthy withal. The face, gro- hands all evidences of their toil in th 
tesquely miscalled the “ mirror of the soul,” quarries. — From Cassell’s Magazine ‘x 
can, and does, lie; but the hand—never. August. 


Sozodont 


and the 


Children’s Teeth. 


Most people who have bad teeth 
defect to lack of care in their childhood. 


owe this 


If children are made to clean their teeth with 


Sozodont at least once a day—preferably twice—the cat 
teeth will be far less liable to decay and will look clean 
and white and be thoroughly useful well on into life. 


tis a reliable antiseptic and prevents tartar deposit. It keeps the 
nd white 


each equally 


1 three forms—powder, liquid, and paste: 
people 


the powder first; it meets the requirements of most 
7es 
, Druggists, and Stores 


rom (hemuist 
free on receipt of penny 


Trial sample sent tamp to cover cost of postage. 


HALL RUCKEL, 
LONDON: 24, Holborn, E.C. MANCHESTER: 111, Corporation Street. 
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mp SIX REASONS 
Why you 


should use 


zine {or 1.—ECONOMY. Nestlc’s Condensed Milk contains an average of twelve 
per cent. of Butter-fat, and skimmed condensed milk less than one 
per cent. of Butter-fat. Nestl¢’s is there!ore obviously infinitely better 
value for your money. 
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2.—PURITY. Nestlé’s Milk is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and 
free from disease germs. It is not an artificial product, but milk from 
the cow, unskimmed, uncoloured, undrugged, and unadulterated. 


| 3.—RICHNESS. Nestlc’s Milk, the richest in cream, contains about 
fifteen times as much Butter-fat (cream) as is to be found in condensed 
skimmed milk. 


4.—_FLAVOUR. A comparison will prove at once the great superiority 


of Nestle’s. The flavour is deliciously rich and creamy. 


5.—_NUTRITIOUSNESS. Pecause Nestle’s Swiss Milk is obtained 
from the best milch cows in the world, and contains all the goodness 4) 
of the finest fresh milk, it follows that it must be most nutritious, i 
6.—WHOLESOMENESS. Absolutely pure, the richest in cream, the 
most nutritious—therefore Nestlé’s is the most wholesome milk the 
world has ever known. Accept no inferior substitute—but insist 4 
upon 


Milk 


BEST FOR BABIES AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW 


T is the secret of its marvellous success. It fetes the hair grow. No forcing, no weird massaging, 


tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with “VASELINE” HAIR TONIC, |: 
fets the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrates the s alp, 


and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, so that it can fight through. 


“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC is unlike any other peapaenti n offered for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, 
and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC is a liquid preparation deli ately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all 
circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets 
the hair grow. Sold in Bottles. Prices 1/*5 2/* and 3/* per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle wil 
be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom upon rex eipt of Postal Order. 


FREE—A descriptive pamphiet, explaining , the uses of all the 
“Vaseline” /’reparations, will be sent post Sree on application 


The word “ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


«Zamous POWDER 


10/6 BOOTS and 3/9 HATS. AAA 


When you want the best in hats and boots, you ask for 
* Jacksons’."" They are the recognised standard of quality, 


yet in price they are the price of the very ordinary 


FLEA, MOTH, 
Gs K LS BEETLE & BUG 
you can have. They_keep their 
colour and are always com- Tins 14 39 


fortable 


One price only— 3/9. 


JACKSONS’ FAMOUS 2/6 
=, in the latest styles, 


Church of England 


them, but they will not blow off. 


Waifs and Strays Society 


JACKSONS' FAMOUS 


well, look well, "They always EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 
retain their shape ind they 
outlast any other boot 


Nearly 15,000 Destitute Children have 
rescued ; over 4,100 now under the care 


JACKSONS’ have 63 


branches in the large the Socie ty. 
towns. One is almost sure to 
be in your neighbourhood. If CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 
not write ‘ Jack td. 5 
Victoria W Stock; Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary 
ny list, ete., and your wants Old Town Hall, Kennington Road 
will be supplied by post. I , SE 

@ zondon, S.E. 
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HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW 


T the secret of its marvellous success. It Jets the hair grow. No forcing, no weird massaging, 


tugging, rending. or other scalp gymnastics need he perfo rmed with “VASELINE” HAIR TONIC, |: 
fets the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by kill 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, so that it can fight thr 


all harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, 


“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, 
and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant hfe. It is both a skin and hair food. 

“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC is a liquid preparation delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all 
circumstances, It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets 
the hair grow. Sold in Bottles. Prices 1/+5 2/*¢ and 3/e per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will 
be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE—A descriptive pamphict, explaining the uses of all the 


Vaseline” I’reparations, will be sent post free on application 


The word “ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


POWDER 


10/6 BOOTS and 3/9 HATS. _-a @ 


When you want the best in hats and boots, you ask for 
“ Jacksons’."" They are the recognised standard of quality, 
yet in price they are the price of the very ordinary. 


FLEA, MOTH, 
are KI LS BEETLE & BUG 
you can have. hey keep their 
colour and are always eom- Tins 14 34 6 sf 


One price only— 3/9. 


JACKSONS’ FAMOUS 2/6 
STRAWS in the latest styles, i 
are fitted with ‘Ivy Leathers, 

\ touch of the finger removes Ch h f E gl d 
them, but they will not blow off. urc 0 n an 


Waifs and Strays Society 


JACKSONS' FAMOUS 


EARNESTLY PLE PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 


we 


retain their shape ind they 


ithast any other boot, 
10/6. | f Nearly 15,000 Destitute Children have been 
rescued ; over 4,100 now under the care 


One price only 


JACKSONS’ have 63 


branches in the large the Society. 
t One ilmost sure to 
be in your neighbourhood. If CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 
\ Wi kj Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 
tyle list, etc., and your wants Old Town Hall, Kennington Road 
will be supplied by post. London, 
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290 Mon, O. W. Holmes b. 1809 
30 Turs, Chas. Lever b. 1806 
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YOUTH AT THE PROW, AND PLEASURE AT THE HELM 


(Orawn by Gertrude A. § ) 
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A Joong Complete Story 


“Johnny Hamilton, V.C.” 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


Author of “ Mary of the Muir,’’ 


CHAPTER I 


HERE was extraordinary excitement in 
Lintrose. Not every village in Scotland 
could boast the return of two heroes on the 
same day, and one of those a V.C. The 
inhabitants scarcely knew whether they were 
most proud of the gallant young wounded 
oficer who would one day be their laird, 
or of Corporal John Hamilton, V.C., who 
had saved his life. The ties of sympathy 
were stronger in the case of Master Dick, 
as they still called Richard Coalstoun, 
captain though he was 
About Johnny Hamilton there had always 
been a sense of strangeness and unfamiliarity. 
Even in the days when he had sat bare- 
foot side by side with them on the school 
benches they had been conscious of it, and 
as he grew to manhood and his character 
developed the gulf widened. His indifier- 
ence to opinion, a grit and steadfastness 
that characterised all he did, coupled with 
the inherent refinement of his nature, may 
have helped to difierentiate him from 
them. Yet there was no assumption of 
superiority on his part. In the intervals 
of his schooling he worked ¢s herd as any 
SS 


> 


‘*The Tutor of Tyndrach,”’ etc. 


hired hand for his grandmother, old Lucky 
McKimn in the glen, who had brought him 
up, tilling the harvest of her one field, looking 
after the small farm, and keeping the little 
patch of garden in order, summer and winter. 

Nor had the Manse children with whom 
he played in his childhood ever found him 
overstepping the bounds of respect. It 
was significant that he was the only boy in 
the village with whom they were allowed tc 
associate, and it was really in the capacity 
of protector that the minister and his wife 
encouraged his companionship. Mrs. Allison 
often said that she felt perfectly safe when 
the children were with Johnny Hamilton, 
and equally uneasy when the madcap Dick 
Coalstoun was of the party. 

James and David, the two sons of the 
Manse, followed his lead in everything, 
and Meg, their only sister, by turns tyran- 
nised over and depended on him. Her 
admiration and hero-worship were all given 
to the young laird with his handsome face 
and careless, high-handed ways. But when 
she was in a difficulty it was to Johnny 
Hamilton she went. 

Those days of happy intimacy were long 


past. Richard’s military career had taken 
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THE QUIVER 


him abroad almost at once, and to the 
surprise of the whole village Johnny had 
adopted the only means of sharing his exile 
by enlisting in the same regiment. 

Now they had both returned—boys 
longer, but men tried and tempered in one 
of the severest schools of life. 

And Meg was a woman too. The 
years that had passed while the two had 
been in India had made a difference in her 
as well. She had carried on the interrupted 
companionship of her youth in the region 
of imagination with that wonderful creative 
faculty that is common to woman. Little 
gallantries of the boy Richard, for- 
gotten by the man, had been treasured up 
in her mind. A falcon’s egg he had risked 
his life to get for her was her most sacred 


no 


five 


long 


possession 

Yet on the Sunday after his return, when 
he caught his first glimpse of her in the 
Manse pew, he had to think for a moment 
before he realised her identity. 

Little Meg Allison grown up, he reflected, 
a faint memory of his boyish fancy bringing 
to There had been 
since little wonder he 


SO 


had 


his 
it 


a smile lips. 
many 
forgotten. 

Meg’s eyes had been raised to the gallery 
at that moment where he sat in the forefront 
of his ancestral place, and in 
their expression gave him a hint of the 
constancy of memory that had hallowed for 
her the simple incidents of their old-time 
friendship. She had always had wonderful 
the little gipsy, and that the 
sallowness of childhood had given way to 
that clear pallor she was almost beautiful. 

A thrill of satisfaction went through him. 
The long period of convalescence before him 
would be decidedly enhanced by little 
harmless flirtation with boyhood's 
sweetheart. 

But Meg had no idea of what was passing 
in his mind. She could think only of how 
splendid he looked, with his frank, handsome 


was 


something 


now 


eyes 


a 
his 


face tanned by exposure to the tropical 
sun, and how glad she was that he had 
returned 

And then she had glanced round and 
met the gaze of a pair of grey eyes on 
a level with her own—Corporal Johnny 
Hamilton, in his old corner of the More- 


larach pew where he had sat every Sunday 
as a boy—just as if he had never been away 


or gone through life and death experiences, 


or won that proudest distinction a man can 
deserve, the cross ‘‘ for valour.” 

A rush of the old confidence and trust 
with which he had always inspired her 
her again at sight of him 
only now there was something deeper and 
more vital mingled with it, an overwhelming 
gratitude, because if it had not 
been for him the gallery above her would 
have been empty that Sabbath morning, 
and there would have been no continuing 
chapter to her friendship with Richard 
Coalstoun. So strong was the emotion that 
when she came face to face with him in the 
kirkyard a little later she could hardly find 
voice to speak. ‘ 

He raised his cap in respectful salutation 
but she held out her hand and wrung his. 

**Oh, Johnny ! 

“T hope you're 
replied simply. 

The refined voice that had always seemed 
so inexplicable in a boy of his position had 
deepened and strengthened, and now that 
she was closer to him she noticed lines about 
his mouth that spoke of the sternness of 
the experiences he had been through 

‘We are all so proud of you,” she went 
on quickly, her dark eyes gazing into his, 
‘‘and so grateful.” 

He winced at the last words, paling a little 
through his tan, but she was too taken up 
with her own feelings to notice it. 

At this moment Richard Coalstoun came 
limping the them 
The old captivating smile was on his face 
as he greeted Meg. 

“I didn’t recognise you for a moment in 
church,”’ he said; but his eyes conveyed 
the subtle flattery the words intended. 

A faint flush tinged her face. 

‘And you haven't forgotten old friends,” 
he went on quickly. 

I haven't forgotten,” she replied in 


a low voice. 


surged over 


sense ot 


’’ was all she could say. 
well, Miss Meg,” he 


across grass towards 


“Well, it is good to be back, eh, 
corporal ?"’ said Richard turning to 
Johnny Hamilton, who had drawn himself 
up to the salute at his approach. ~ You 


know that if it hadn't been for Johnny here 
I'd have left my bones in India,” he added, 
smiling down at Meg again. 
She nodded 
“T was just talking to him about it,” 
said. ‘Some day when he isn't here 
you must tell me the whole story.” 
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” 


“On the first chance, he assented 
eagerly. “I can’t walk much with this 
wretched leg of mine, but we must have 
some drives together, and visit all the old 
haunts.” 

Again Meg coloured faintly. 

It was almost more than she had dared 
hope, this anxiety on his part to take up 
their friendship just where they had left off. 
Yet there was no doubt about the sincerity 
of his tone or his pleasure in meeting her 
again. 

Instinctively they had turned and were 
moving slowly down the path together. 
Johnny had slipped away unnoticed by 
either of them. His face was set towards 
the glen. The lines Meg had remarked about 
his mouth seemed to have deepened and 
intensified, there was a curious stony ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

Yet he was conscious of no feeling of 
jealousy or rebellion. It had always been 
thus in the old childhood’s days—Master 
Dick for her pleasure, himself as her pro- 
tector. His self-respect forbade the thought 
of any other possibility. But now it seemed 
even that humble privilege was to be 
denied him. He saw her exposed to a 
danger from which no arts of his could 
shield her. It was this fear that had brought 
the tense look into his face, and not the 
thought of his own suffering. There was 
no mistaking the expression of her eyes as 
she had met Richard's gaze. It betrayed 
to him, only too clearly, how the hero- 
worship of the child had grown and 
blossomed, and needed but very little 
encouragement to develop into the love of 
the woman. 

And the captain ? Well, Johnny hadn't 
lived in the same regiment for five years 
without learning something of his ways 
with women. He meant no harm. He 
couldn't help being himself—charming and 
gallant and fickle. 

But was Meg Allison's whole happiness to 
be wrecked for his passing pleasure ? 


* * 


“IT cant think what has come over 
Hamilton,” said Richard Coalstoun. 

_ Three weeks had gone by since that 
Sabbath morning in the kirkyard, and the 
excursions he and Meg had promised them- 
Selves had become an almost daily occur- 
rence, 


885 


She was seated beside him now in the 
little cart, driving towards Glen Elcho. 
They had just passed Johnny Hamilton on 
the road, striding homewards to Morelarach, 
and it was his unsmiling response to their 
greetings that had called forth Richard's 
remark. 

“He looks as stern and anxious as if he 
had the cares of the world on his shoulders.” 

“Yes, he seems worried,’ agreed Meg. 
““T have asked him to the Manse several 
times, but he always makes an excuse. 
Perhaps he has left his heart in India.” 

Richard laughed sceptically. 

“I don’t think so. He's too fastidious 
to marry an ordinary woman of his own 
class, and too self-respecting to look above 
him. Wait till he gets his commission— 
as he may do very soon, and then we'll 
see.” 

Meg was silent for a moment. 

“T hope he will,’”’ she said quietly at last. 
“He deserves everything that comes tc 
him.” 

““What—for saving my life ?’’ queried 
Richard, glancing down curiously at her. 

She met his eyes, then averted her gaze 
quickly. 

“No, for his whole conduct,’’ she re- 
turned in the same calm tone. “ There 
has always been just that something about 
him—I used to feel it when I was a child, 
as if I could trust him to the death.” 

Richard flicked at a clump of heather on 
the roadside with his whip. 

“Unfortunately we don’t always get 
our deserts in this world,”’ he said a trifle 
Satirically. 

Somehow her championship of Johnny 
was not pleasing to him. He was finding 
this renewed friendship more enjoyable 
even than he had anticipated. Though 
Meg had hardly left her native village 
during his absence she had matured in some 
mysterious way in those five years. Every 
day he was surprised by the revelation of 
some new charm or complexity in her 
nature, yet because he had no ultimate 
intention of asking her to be his wife, his 
attentions must never overstep the bounds 
of Platonic interest. The resolution had 
been strengthened since learning that Elsie 
McNaughton, daughter of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Oude, with whom he had long 
imagined himself in love, was on her way 
home. By the time she reached England 
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his wound would have recovered, and he 
would be free to put his feelings to the 
test. In the meantime the companionship 
of Meg Allison was very pleasant. 

“She doesn’t care a rap for me,” he 
told himself whenever his conscience pricked 


him. But how tantalising it was not to be 
sure 
More so than ever to-day. Meg was 


looking particularly alluring, in a lilac print 
with a shady hat of the same colour on her 
dark hair. The drive through the moun- 
tain air had brought a tinge of colour into 
her clear skin, and the dark shadow-haunted 
eyes looked more mysterious by contrast. 

They were on their way to the Wishing 
Cave in Glen Elcho—a favourite haunt of 
their childhood’s days. Richard had a 
distinct recollection of how once in a fit of 
youthful enthusiasm, inspired by his devotion 
to Meg, he had wished that he might outdo 
Johnny Hamilton in a wrestling bout that 
was one of the items in the village games 
to be held the following day. 

And Meg? She had that 
kept her silent as the mare toiled up the 


memories too 


last steep bit of road through the glen 
[he cave was situated higher up on the 
hillside and could only be reached by a 


shingly pathway, once the bed of a moun- 

tain torrent 
“Ugh! that 

Richard, sinking 


the entrance to the place, after they had 


stiffish bit said 


boulder at 


was a 
down on a 


scrambled up the precipitous incline 


shouldn't have come," cried Meg 
compunctiously 

“It’s nothing—I'm all right,” he said, 
rising to his feet with a laugh. “ Let's 
get inside and begin wishing.” 

She moved in front of him, her figure 
soon lost in the subterranean darkness. 

“Here, where are you ?”’ he called, grop 


ing after her. 
Hush !—you 
laughed back 
‘Don’t forget me,’’ he pleaded 


mustn't interrupt,”’ she 


There was silence for a moment Richard 
was remembering that old wish of his boy- 
hood’s days. He hadn't 
somehow he daren't look 
sent. He vaguely as to. the 
nature of Meg's desire 
of jealousy at the thought that it may have 
been for the 
Hamilton The taste of the old 


framed another 
beyond the pre 
wondered 
with a sudden prick 
advancement of Johnny 
rivalry 


had revived—Johnny had been victor in 
the wrestling bout of long ago, he remem. 


bered. So much for the efficacy of wishing 
But he himself was a man now and knew 
better. 


Meg had begun to move back towards 
the light. As passed him her hand 
brushed He caught it in both 
his. The next moment she had drawn it 
away and hurried by him. 

As they emerged into the cool light of the 
glen he glanced furtively at her. Her face 
was very pale—there was a rigid look about 
her mouth. 

* Meg, he cried. ‘I wasa 
brute to take advantage of you in that way 
but I couldn't help it. You can’t think 
how fond I am of you I——_”’ 

Her head bent, the rigid look had 
left her face. Suddenly she glanced up and 
there was a wonderful expression of dawning 
happiness in her eyes as she turned towards 


she 


his sleeve. 


forgive me,” 


Was 


him 
rhe 
infatuation. He 
further troop of 
children appeared suddenly higher up the 
hillside and came clattering down towards 


sheer beauty of it completed his 
burst into 


village 


was about to 


spec h when a 


them. 
Richard muttered beneath 
his breath at sight of their flushed, excited 


something 


faces. 


‘Let’s get out of this,”’ he said, and 


silently they began the descent. 


In the road below the cart was drawn up 
with the groom standing at the horse's 
head His presence made further con- 


Meg 
During the drive 
and Richard 


fidences impossible but for one was 


rather glad of the fact. 
ilent 


home she remained very 


was silent too, though from a _ different 
cause 
Now that his frustrated ardour had 


cooled a little he began to realise the con 


sequences of his impulsive action, True 


he had not altogether committed himsell, 
but the happy expectancy in Meg's eyes as 
she them to his face could not be 
mistaken. If he failed to carry out his 
interrupted declaration he that his 
downfall in her estimation would be abso- 
lute, to hurt to her own 
feelings 

Whichever way he looked at it he was nan 
awkward place, and his anger with himselt 
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of a distinct sense of relief when the white 
walls of the Manse came into view, glimmer- 
ing through the clump of trees that hid it 
from the roadway. 

Meg jumped lightly down as they reached 
the front of the house. It was usual for her 
to invite him in at the end of one of these 
excursions, but this evening she made no 
such offer. 

‘Good night,’”’ she said, glancing half 
constrainedly up at him as she spoke. 

The old Adam in him yielded to the 
temptation. He leant forward impulsively. 

“TI may and see you to-morrow 
morning,”’ he said in a low voice 

For a second her eyes met his 
nodded and with a glowing face turned and 
ran up the steps 

Richard sat back stiffly, tightening the 
reins. His lips were curiously set and he 
took the turn out of the drive at a pace that 
made the groom glance over his shoulder 
questioningly. 


come 


then she 


CHAPTER II 


[* the meantime Johnny Hamilton had 
continued on_ his Morelarach. 
His meeting with the pair had only helped 
to confirm the fears that were every day 
pressing more heavily on him in connec- 
tion with Meg Allison’s future happiness. 
He too had seen the notice of Miss 
McNaughton's return to England, and his 
prophetic measured the days of 
happiness that remained to Meg by the 


way to 


vision 


length of the voyage that separated the 
other from her native shores. Once she 


set foot in England again he believed the 


captain would betake himself to her side 
and Meg would be forgotten. And _ that 


would mean—the very thought of the suffer- 
ing in store for the girl made Johnny grind 
his teeth. He 
gladly to save her from it, with a far more 
exalted sense of than 
had been entailed in that across the 
enemy's fire to bring his wounded captain 


would have given his life 


and heroi sacrifice 


dash 


into safety 


The memory of that cccurrence kept 
returning to his mind now in a way that 
almost made him ashamed Yet it was 
with no self-laudatory intention that he 
encouraged the recollection It was con 


trary to his nature to seek a return for any 


obligation, however great; but Richard's 
words as he lay in the little hospital tent on 
the evening of the skirmish were not to be 
lightly forgotten. 

‘“ Whatever you ask me, old chap, I will 
do for you, if it is humanly possible, and I 
only hope that some day I may get the 
chance.”’ 

Well, here was an opportunity of requiting 
the debt, had he but realised it—though 
their relative positions made it impossible 
for Johnny to proffer the request. If only 
circumstances had been different. If only 
they had been equals in rank, 

He had reached Morelarach by _ this 
Somehow the sight of the little shieling 
against the hillside seemed to 
him afresh for his presumptuous 
aspirations. These lowly surroundings were 
his natural sphere. If he was to keep his 
self-respect he must never forget the fact 

As he entered the dark kitchen he saw 
that his grandmother was asleep in her 
chair before the fire. It was unusual for 
her to doze at this time when there was the 
tea to get and his own return expected, but 
he supposed she was over-tired. He had 
decrease in her strength 


nestling 
rebuke 


noticed a great 
during the five years he had been away. 

He drew up a seat to the chimney corner, 
and resting his head in his hands gazed 
into the fire. 

Lucky was muttering in her sleep. At 
the sound of her voice he turned, watching 
her hard, weather-beaten face curiously. 
She was his only relative, this masculine- 
featured old woman who had exacted such 
a faithful allegiance from him all his life, yet 
between whom and himself, even as a child 
there had never been any true understand- 
realised the differ- 
ence The knitted 
woollen cap she wore had gone awry on her 
straggling 


ing or sympathy. He 
more than ever to-day. 


scant locks, her chin with its 
appendage of grey hairs was thrust forward 
She was breathing heavily, her gnarled 
fingers clasping a little leather case Johnny 
never remembered to have seen betore. 

attraction in his gaze 


her eyes suddenly. She 


Some magnetic 
made her open 
started forward in her chair, her frightened 
glance passing from her grandson to the 
pocket - book in her hands, which she sought 
convulsively to thrust out of sight. 

“ Eh, I didna ken ye were back, Johnny 
breathless under 


she muttered in a thick 
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tone. “How long hae you been hame ? 
Was I haverin’ in my sleep, laddie?”" The 
pocket-book had resisted her efforts at con- 
cealment, and realising that the attempt 
was useless, she assumed an air of bravado. 
“T was juist lookin’ ower some papers,”’ 
she said, glancing down at the case in her 
lap, over which her fingers still held guard. 

Johnny accepted her excuse in silence. 
His eyes were fixed steadily on the pocket- 
book, A strange presentiment had taken 
hold of his mind in connection with it. He 
felt intuitively that its contents had some 
bearing on his own life. 

All at once, with a reckless movement, 
Lucky thrust the case out towards him. 

“ There—tak’ it,’’ she said in her manlike 
tones. ‘‘ You were bound tae ken suner or 
later, and you'll be gled o’ the knowledge. 
It's that that’s made it hard for me—tae 
think how gled you'd be. But there was 
always juist that aboot you!”’ turning to 
him with a little sardonic chuckle. ‘ Even 
hoeing heaps you’d dae it in a fine gentle- 
manly fashion. I often wondered you didna 
guess you werena my grandson Jchn,” 

Johnny had risen from his place at her 
looming gigantic 


last words, his figure 
through the dusk. 

“If I am not your grandson, who am 
1?” he demanded in a strangled tone. 

“ Wha but a gentleman born,”’ she mocked, 
without looking round. 

His hands clenched themselves at his 
sides. The realisation of what he had 
missed should her words prove true over- 
whelmed him for a moment. 

He was horrified by the passion of anger 
and resentment that welled up in him 
against the silent figure before the fire. 
He dared not trust himself to speak, to 
question her further, desperately as he 
longed to. He would examine the evidence 
in his hand first—give his passion time to 
cool 

Crossing to the window he drew up a 
chair to the table and seated himself before 
it. There was still light enough for him 
to make out the writing on the faded docu- 
But he felt that 
his eyes would have pierced any gloom in 
their eagerness to learn the truth 

What was this? A copy from the bap- 
usmal register of one John Carnworth, 
dated twenty-three years before—his own 
age—at the mansion of Carnworth, in the 


ments the case contained. 


county of Dumfriesshire. As he gazed at 
the yellowing parchment there entered his 
mind with a blinding flash of intuition the 
truth that this mysterious identity he had 
set out to trace was his own, lost twenty- 
three years previously and only to be re- 
covered at the sacrifice of another—John 
Hamilton, corporal in his Majesty’s 198th 
Highlanders. 

All that the latter had done and suffered 
and endured rose up to reproach him for the 
idea. Did he not bear the marks of those 
experiences in his own flesh ? Whatever 
befell he would return thanks for the career 
of John Hamilton. Some newspaper 
cuttings came next, also dated twenty- 
three years previously, setting forth the 
tragic fate of his own disappearance—the 
infant son of Major and Mrs. Carnworth of 
Carnworth—a veritable spiriting away it 
seemed from the hopelessness of the search 
that followed. 

Allusions to the grief of his parents 
punctuated the history. But Johnny was 
surprised at the callousness with which he 
read even these. It all seemed so far away 
—so impossible of realisation. Then a 
couple of obituary notices, one his father, 
and a few years later Mary Carnworth, his 
widow. That was where he himself was 
eleven, and dux of the school for the first 
time. How his triumph would have been 
dimmed if he had known it was the year of 
his mother's death. 

The thought brought back a wave of the 
old anger against the author of the deception. 
He turned suddenly round from the table 
towards the silent figure before the fire. 

Lucky had not stirred—her chin was 
sunk on her chest, her eyes brooding on the 
red peats. 

‘* How long have you known all this ?”’ 
he demanded in a voice which he strove 
hard to control. 

She was silent for a moment. 

“T hae kenned for six months,”’ she re- 
turned deliberately at last, without glancing 
round. 

months ?”’ he echoed. 

“T hae kenned frae the first that you 
werena kin o’ mine,” she went on in the 
same even tones. ‘‘ You were brocht tae 
me as a nameless babe and I did for you my 
best. . . . Six months syne cam’ yon case 

you were in India. The wumman 
wha had helped tae kidnap you was dyin’ and 
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sent me thae letters tae show her repentance 
I kept them by me. Weel, I 

suppose tae try and accustom mysel’ tac 
tae the idea ilka day I took oot and 
read the letters, and tried tae ca’ you by 
your new name, John Carnworth, and ilka 
day since you cam’ hame I hae made up my 
mind to gie the case tae you... . But I 
pit aff—I pit aff,”’ she repeated the con 
fession fiercely a second time. ‘‘ Noo it's 
done—you’re quit o’ me and gled tae be.”’ 

She broke off. The undercurrent of sup- 
pressed feeling in her recital had startled 
Johnny far more than the actual facts it 
contained. Was it possible that she really 
cared for him to the extent suggested ? 
rheir relations had always been so practical 
and undemonstrative, it was hard to realis> 
the possibility. 

Overcome with compunction he rose from 
his place and crossed over towards her 

“Granny,” he said, leaning over the back 
of her chair and laying his hand gently on 
her shoulder 

fo his surprise he saw that there were 
tears on her furrowed cheeks 


* * * * 


Richard Coalstoun had just returned to 
Aintree the same evening, perturbed and 
irritable from his drive with Meg Allison 
when a servant knocked on the smoking 
room door and informed him that Corporal 
Hamilton would like to see him. He 
welcomed diversion thankfully—his 
own thoughts were not such pleasant com 
panions at this juncture 

‘Show him in.”’ he said, thrusting his arms 
into the sleeves of the old velvet smoking- 
coat that hung behind the door, as_ he 
spoke ‘I’m glad to see you, Hamilton,” 
he added, as Johnny entered, very stiff and 
grave, and saluted “Oh, never mind all 
that ; we're not on parade. Sit down and 
have a drink and a smoke and make your 


self comfortable I was just saying this 
afternoon that I didn’t know what had 
come over you—vou look so glum = and 
stern when one meets you I was afraid 


something was wrong.” 

Johnny listened in silence, but made no 
move to accept the invitation 

won't drink anything, thank you, si 
he said quietly ‘T have come on business 

Richard cast a qui k glance at him Now 


that he observed him more closely there 


was a look on his face he recognised as 
having seen before in times of stress or 
crisis, an expression of indomitable pur- 
pose and resolution—the look his men 
had come to know well, that meant the 
corporal had something unpleasant to do 
but would carry it through at all costs. 

Richard chafed secretly at this mood 
of his guest. He himself wanted to be 
soothed with good fellowship—not strung 
up to a pitch of strenuousness. 

“Well, sit down, at all events,” he said 
his irritation betrayed in his tones. 

Johnny seated himself beside a_ small 
table, not far from Richard's chair. His 
hand went into his inner pocket, and he 
produced the little case whose contents 
promised to work such changes in his life. 

‘Before I come to my real business 
sir,” he said, ‘‘I want you to look over 
these papers. They establish my _ true 
identity—I have just discovered that I have 
been living all my life under a false name.’ 

He might have been making the most 
ordinary statement from the cool, matter- 
of-fact tone of his voice. But Richard 
was not one to take the information so 
calmly 

* Didn't I always say so?” he cried 
jumping up and seizing the papers boister- 
ously from the other’s hands. He _ was 
turning them over eagerly as he spoke 
his eyes skimming their contents 

‘Phew! this will make a difference to 
you, Hamilton,’’ he said at last, glancing 
up from his reading. You have only 
to prove your case and it seems you 
are a landowner and a rich man. Let us 
hope that commission will turn up soon 
He broke off—the reference had_ brought 
back to his mind the episode of the earlier 
afternoon when he had _ been stung to 
jealousy by Meg Allison's championship o! 
the man before him. A tang of the old 
rivalry awoke within him again, rebuked 
the next instant by the thought of what he 
owed the othe Shame for the weakness 
lent an additional heartiness to his con 
gratulation 

‘IT can't tell you how pleased I am about 
it,’ he went on enthusiastically. “T only 
wish you had had your rights sooner.” 

“So do I echoed Johnny curtly It 
I had I might never have been forced to 
come on my errand to-night 


Richard stared at him ina puzzled way. 
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His ungraciousness was becoming un- 
pleasantly obtrusive. 

“On my honour, I don’t know what you 
are driving at.’ he said. ‘‘ But for heaven's 
sake let us have it, whatever it is.” 

There was a silence for a moment. 
Johnny's eyes were on the fire, a peculiar 
intensive gleam in their grey depths. 

“Tt is very difficult to explain what I 
want to say,”’ he began at last, putting back 
his head. ‘‘I am not sure that I am 
justified in interfering at all—only this 
discovery seems to give me a better right. 
It is about Miss Allison. I am afraid for 
her happiness.” 

Richard’s eyebrows went up to his dark 
curly hair, then he laughed—but already 
there was an angry note in his merriment. 

“Let us leave ladies’ names out of the 
discussion,"’ he said. 

Johnny’s mouth had grown very dogged. 

“You know your own mind best, of 
course,”’ he said. 

The accusation was only suggested, but 
Richard's guilty conscience appropriated 
the blame. He leapt to his feet. 

“You are forgetting yourself,’’ he cried, 
his dark eyes gleaming with anger, his 
face very pale. “I tell you I will hear no 
more of this.” 

Johnny had risen too. other’s 
blustery manner had only confirmed his 
worst fears and rendered the necessity for 
intervention on his part more imperative. 

‘I am sorry I cannot leave it like that, 
sir,” he pronounced quietly, though with an 
inflexible undernote in his voice. * Miss 
Allison's happiness is at stake. I cannot 
see her life wrecked without a word.” 

“And I say that your interference is 
an unwarrantable impertinence,’’ stormed 
Richard. ‘‘ Miss Allison would agree with 
me. That is my last word,’’ he 
glanced significantly towards the door. 

For an instant Johnny wavered—then a 
flash of memory crossed his eyes and he 
stood firm. 

“ There was a promise, sir, you gave me 
once,” he began, in a strained, difficult 
voice. “IT never thought to remind you 
of it—but——"" He broke off. 

The eyes of the two men met. Again 
between them scemed to rise the grim 
tableau of battle—the arid mountain pass 
—the sun-baked rocks—the mad rush of 
the Highlanders, swarming upwards against 
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the deadly fire of an ambushed foc, and in 
their ears the faint and distant skirl of the 
pipes. 

“Very well, corporal,’ said Richard 
Coalstoun, turning suddenly away. 

Johnny drew himself to the salute and 
swung towards the door. 


CHAPTER III 


HERE is no more effectual destroyer 
of sleep than great happiness — so 
Meg Allison discovered on the night that 
followed hei drive with Richard Coalstoun. 
He loved her—she would not allow her 
mind to travel beyond that conviction 
There was no thought of material advan- 
tages mingling with her happiness. The 
strength and potency of his love seemed 
to hedge her about and shut out all the 
rest of the world. Her experience of such 
matters was limited to the love affairs of 
her brothers, both of whom were now married, 
and whose simple, honourably conducted 
courtships had given her no insight into the 
more promiscuous byways of romance. 

‘You can’t think how fond I am of 
you,”” Richard had said with a whitening 
face betokening the depth of his feeling. He 
had caught her hand, and to crown all he 
had asked that he might come and see 
her the following morning. What more 
significant preparation could she have 
received ? 

Now the morning was here—a grey 
turbulent dawn when Meg first pulled 
aside her curtains and looked out. And 
later, slanting sheets of rain that swept 
across the mountain sides and beat upon the 
thatched roofs of the village homesteads, 
giving the whole place a drookit, dejected 
appearance. 

At breakfast her mother spoke of a 
message to the village, but to her relief 
the minister scouted the notion. 

“Send John Tod,” he said, glancing up 
over his spectacles from the paper he was 
reading. ‘* Meg will take a cold.” 

So Mrs. Allison had given in. 

After breakfast the minister retired to 
his study for sermon preparation, and 
Meg and her mother set about their usual 
housewifely duties. 

“ Dick said he might drive over this morn- 
ing,” the girl announced casually as they 
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were sitting at their sewing in the little 
morning-room some time later. 

Mrs. Allison bit off a thread. 

“T don’t think it’s likely,’ 
glancing out of the window at the wet 
lawn. 

It was characteristic of their whole 
attitude that neither the minister nor his 
wife had from the first imagined anything 
serious in Richard’s preference for their 
daughter’s society. Their recognition of 
the social gulf that divided the laird from 
the members of the village community 
was too firmly established to allow of such 
an idea—as well might David or James 
have paid court to one of the village lassies. 

Even this morning, when every nerve of 
the girl was strung up to the highest tension, 
and the minutes as they passed seemed 
weighted with lead, Mrs. Allison worked on 
oblivious that anything unusual was im- 
pending. 

At last Meg could stand it no longer, and 
laying aside her knitting, she started up 
and wandered over to the window. A 
groom on horseback had just turned in at 
the white gate of the Manse and was trotting 
up the short drive to the house. With a 
chill of dread she recognised one of the 
Aintree servants 

She remained standing where she was 
until he had come to a halt before the 
steps of the porch. 

“That'll be a note from Richard 
"she heard her mother’s voice 


said 


Coalstoun, 
remark as she glanced up, attracted by the 
figure of the man passing the window. 
“Foolish of him to write; as if anyone 
would have expected him on such a day.”’ 

“As if anyone would have expected 
him.” The words seemed to echo and re- 
echo through Meg's heart. 

Still she remained stationary—with her 
back to the room. She was afraid to turn 
round lest her mother should read the signs 
of fear on her face 

The door opened 

‘““A note for you, miss,’’ said Kirshie’s 
voice at her elbow 

She half turned and took the missive 
from the red hand of the maid. Yes, it 
was addressed in Dick's writing, the bold 
reckless hand she knew so well 

She opened it with fingers that scarcely 
trembled. She could hear her mother 
folding up her work behind her, the clink 
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of her scissors and thimble as she dropped 
them back into her basket. Was she about 
to leave the room? Meg hoped so. But 
by the time she had read once through the 
note in her hand she had forgotten all about 
her mother’s presence. 

‘““My dear Meg,” Dick wrote. “It is 
horrid nuisance I have to go up to London 
on business, so cannot get over to see you 
this morning after all. I may be detained 
in town some time. I shall miss our drives 
horribly. Au_ revoir, 

Dick.” 


There was a faint smile on her lips as she 
looked up from her second reading of the 
letter, such a smile as sometimes appears 
on the face of a duellist whose adversary’s 
sword thrust has pierced the heart. ' 

Mrs. Allison, all unconscious of the crisis, 
had left the room. The girl was alone in 
the stunned silence that seemed to have 
suddenly eclipsed the whole world for her. 

Only one small gleam of comfort pre- 
sented itself to her. At least no one knew 
the truth but herself—even Richard could 
have no certain ground for believing that 
she cared for him. She had accepted his 
overtures in silence the previous day—she 
had not even asked him in as usual at the 
conclusion of the drive. As to the truth 
her eyes had revealed she was happily 
ignorant of it. 

This very action of his showed that he 
did not consider himself committed. As a 
man of honour he must have done so had 
he believed she really cared. 

No! she was spared that humiliation 
And the other—the blinding, hopeless con- 
viction that he did not love her after all- 
that he had found himself mistaken. Well 
she must grapple with that in the emptiness 
of her own heart, in the utter desolation 
that had overtaken her lite 

Had it cost him anything to write that 
note, she wondered—she could not help 
believing that it was so. The fervour ol 
his tone yesterday, the whiteness of his 
face, all betokened that she had some place 
in his life 

Again in memory she lived through ever) 
incident of the afternoon: their meeting 
with Johnny Hamilton—how stern and 
grave he had looked 

Strange to say the remembrance of him, 
even in this crisis, brought with it a gleam 
of comfort. The places the two men had 
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occupied in her life had never been more 
clearly defined than now, nor had circum- 
stances altered their relative positions— 
Richard for her pleasure, Johnny for her 
protection. Even in her childish days 
she had suffered much from the young 
laird’s careless, high handed 
suffering seemed prophetic in the light of 
later events. But there had always been 
Johnny—stable, firm, and true, to fall back 
upon. And her womanly intuition told her 
that the passage of time had made no 
difference to his feelings. His loyalty was 
unchangeable—he would make any sacri- 
fice to help her now as in the old days. 

Some one had come into the room. Meg 
glanced round from the window, bracing 
herself involuntarily to meet the necessity. 
It was only Kirshie with a scuttle of coal. 

“Did you hear that baith oor heroes hae 
gane, Miss Meg ?"’ she said in her hearty 
familiar way, as she set the coals down 
with a bang by the fireplace. ‘‘ John 
Tod's juist come back frae the village 
and he says the captain went aff by the ex 
press this mornin’ tae London, and Johnny 
Hamilton took the slow train aifter, travellin’ 
like a gentleman, in a Sunday suit, wi’ a 
Gladstone bag and his macintosh ower his 
airm.”’ 

Meg said nothing. A sudden, acute sense 
of desertion had assailed her. It could not 
have been due to Richard's departure ; 
she had been familiar with that fact for 
—how long was it ? Centuries it seemed. 
Lut Johnny to have gone too, just when she 
most wanted him——— 

Truly Lintrose was a desert place that day 
of wind and rain. 
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The Wishing Cave again. Some strange 
attraction had led Meg Allison to Glen 
I:lcho that day. She could not explain it, 
and indeed, did not attempt to doso. Since 
her last visit to the place in company with 
Richard Coalstoun she had avoided the 
direction in her walks. But of late a sort 
of callousness had come over her feclings. 
She was no longer afraid of the old memories 
—she rather welcomed the thought of their 
revival—anything that would sting her into 
consciousness, dissipate the inertia that had 
been settling on her mind since the departure 
of the heroes, three weeks previously 

No word of their movements had reached 


the village. Each had gone his separate 
way and been swallowed up in the maelstrom 
of the great world. 

Richard the fickle—Johnny the 
Meg only knew vaguely whose return she 
would most welcome. The sense of descr. 
tion that had assailed her on that morning 
when the news of Johnny’s departure had 
reached her still remained with her—he 
most dominant sensation. 

She was like a child suddenly bereft of 
protectors, yet unable to express its own 
need. Her mental loneliness prevented 
her from realising the desolateness of her 
surroundings to-day as she wandered on 
along the narrow path through the glen. 

It was only at the entrance to the cave 
that the first pang of physical fear assailed 
her. The interior was very dark—Meg could 
fancy she heard strange movements and rust- 
lings within the place. She longed, almost 
unconsciously, for the sound of Dick's voice, 
his cheery laugh. Then, as if the memory 
of that last occasion had stung her into 
contempt for her cowardice, she took a 
sudden step forward. 

Once within the gloomy precincts her 
coniidence returned. She groped blindly 
on to the centre of the cave and there 
paused. The old habit of wishing for 
something had returned upon her. All the 
desires she had formulated in that place 
in the past crowded back into her mind. 
Some had been tulfilled, some seemed to 
mock her with their futility. 

Now for the first time she found herself 
bereft of the power of wishing. The future 
was barren—there was no outlook. Witha 
little, half strangled cry of disappointment 
she turned and began to retrace her steps 
towards the light. As she did so a shadow 
fell across the entrance to the cave. The 
next moment a tall man’s figure had stooped 
and entered. 

Meg halted, her heart standing still for 
a moment with fear. Then in tremulous 
voice she demanded : 

“Who's there ?”’ 

For answer a match was struck and the 
flickering light revealed the stern white 
face of Johnny Hamilton. 

* Meg !”’ he cried 

“ Johnny !"’ she echoed in a low glad tone 
of rehiet. 

How his presence seemed to drive away 
all her former fears, and dissipate too the 
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“JOHNNY HAMILTON, V.C.” 


conviction of hopelessness and finality that 
had overcome her. 

The match had gone out, but his hand 
sought hers in the darkness. 

“What are you doing here by yourself ? 
he demanded in a low, intense tone. 

“J—I thought you were away,’ 
returned irrelevantly. 

“T only came back this afternoon and 
wandered out here for a walk,”’ he said, 
“and thank goodness I did-———”’ 

“Tam glad too,”’ she replied. 

Instinctively his hand closed more tightly 
on hers. 

“Let us get out of this,”” he said abruptly. 
“T feel as if the place were stifling me.”’ 

She followed him meekly out into the 
twilight glen. A few stars were twinkling 
in the pale sky above the summits of the 
mountains. The desolateness and _loneli- 
ness seemed to have vanished miraculously. 

As they reached the outer air her com- 
panion turned and looked down at her. 
Glancing up Meg was surprised to note 
how white and strained his face was. 

“T received news of my promotion this 
morning,” he announced in a harsh, abrupt 
voice, looking away from her as he spoke. 
“Tam no longer in the ranks.”’ 

The words were like an apology for the 
unconscious betrayal of his feelings. But 
Meg was -too genuinely pleased at the news 
to connect the thought. 

“T am so glad.” she exclaimed ‘an 
oficer and a gentleman.’ " 


she 


The next moment she could have bitten 
out her tongue for the too-ready quota- 
tion. 

He greeted it with a short laugh of scorn, 
almost anger. 

“So all the world will say,’’ he said,— 
“until they hear the truth,”’ he broke off. 

Mystification and remorse kept Meg 
silent. She was waiting for his next words. 

All at once he turned and looked down on 
her again. There was a curious restrained 
expression in his eves. 

“You may have wondered what took me 
away so suddenly three weeks ago,’’ he 
began. ‘It was to establish the truth of a 
discovery that I had just made—a discovery 
that will be valueless to me if it doesn’t 
affect you too. No, don’t interrupt me,” 
as Meg was about to speak. ‘ Let me tell 
you the whole presumptuous truth as we 
are about it. I love you—I have always 
loved you. I shall always love you. But 
I should never have told you of my love if 
it had not been for this discovery. Do you 
still wish to hear it ?” 

Meg’s head had drooped at his first 
words. She raised it suddenly as he paused. 
“Tell me,” she said. ‘ Though it can 
make no real difference in you to me, 
Johnny Hamilton."’ 

He seized her hands with a glad cry. 

‘Only the difference of a name,” he said. 
‘There is no Johnny Hamilton any more. 
But John Carnworth will be as good a lover, 
please God, for you, Meg Allison.”’ 
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FOUR RULES OF A HOLIDAY-MAKER 


— 


By W. SCOTT KING 


(With Holiday Scenes from Many Lands) 


\fORE than a century ago John 
I Wesley gave his preachers what 
he called The Twelve Rules ofa Helper. 
One was, “ Never be triflingly employed.” 
Another; ‘‘ Be ashamed of nothing but 
sin; no, not even of cleaning your 
own boots.” A third exhorted them 
“Never to affect the gentleman”; while a 
fourth ran, ‘Converse sparingly with 
young women.”’ They were preachers, it 
might be urged, and preachers, like other 
workers, must live by rule. But is it 
not of the essence of holidays that no 
rules should apply to them? Are not 
rules and holidays incompatible terms ? 
The answer is that though holidays consist 
rightly in the infringement of life’s normal 
tules, they yet obey, or ought to obey, 
rules of their own. Every voice around 
us at this moment is preaching the annual 
gospel of holidays—the gospel of August. 
The sunshine preaches it, the bill-posting 
stations preach it, the white and tan boots 
and the money in the Post Office Savings 
Bank preach it. And all over our busy 
land, the brain-fagged, the nerve-jangled, 
the work-worried will lend ready ears to 
these seductive evangelists of reaction 
and relief, and pack their bags for moun- 
tain and city, farm and sea. 

Now concerning this gospel of August 
there isa deep delusion. Every one be- 
lieves that it is a gospel that requires only 
the possession of the wherewithal to 
accept and carry out. I mean it is the 
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generally held conviction that everybody 
knows how to take a holiday, the only 
difficulty being the money. Give me 
cash, not rules; pay my expenses, then 
leave me alone. Now I’m not going to 
be so foolish as to intrude myself between 
you and Lucerne, between you and 
Grasmere, between you and the Trossachs, 
and I’m sorry I must plead my inability 
to carry out my heart’s desire and pay 
your expenses. At the same time, I do 
assert that the absence of rules, the break- 
ing of such rules as the four I am about 
to name, ruin tens of thousands of holidays 
and do more physical, moral, and spiritual 
damage than even a wet season. My 
four rules have this to be said for them— 
they have grown out of my own comically 
industrious and tragically impecunious 
attempts to enjoy myself once a year. 
I stumbled on them in Yarmouth and 
Blackpool in my twenties, tested them 
in the Lakes and Ireland in my thirties, 
swore everlasting allegiance to them on 
Scafell, at Lake Como, and in Florence in 
my forties—which, alas, is now. Curi- 
ously enough, and startlingly enough too, 
as I glance down at my four, I see that 
the central word in each of them is that 
of “self.” Of course. From September 
to July we live for others. For one golden 
month we are legitimately selfish. My 
duty towards mv neighbour is an eleven 
months’ duty. The gospel of August 
contains my duty towards myself. 
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Now to let my cat out of the bag. The 
first rule is : Dectde which part of yourself 
you are going to give a holiday to—your 
body, or your mind, or your soul. The an- 
swer will very largely control the question 
of where you shall go. For the body and 
the soul there is nothing like Nature—the 
country. For the mind and the imagina- 
tion there is nothing so good as the 
thronging and unfamiliar haunts of men. 
Cramped with office work, stiff with 
incessant railway travelling, dizzy with 
electric light and traction, and most of 
all sick to death of the strife of human 
tongues and the clatter of men’s arguments 
and opinions, politics and theories, I ask 
for nothing so much as for the austere 
silence of Dartmoor and the exquisite 
music of Wordsworth’s Rotha as it mur- 
murs beneath the stone walls of the moun- 
tain cemetery where he lies buried. No 
maddening click of the typewriter distu bs 
the awful peace of the Ennerdale valley 
and you cannot buy the Daily Telegraph 
on the blue slopes of the Donegal moun- 
tains. And if anybody asks me if I voted 
for Fiscal Reform or whether I think 
Rationalism is spreading among. the 
working-classes while I’m lying on my 
back on the velvety slopes of Fairfield, 
‘ dear old Fairfield,’ as Harriet Martineau 
called it, or rowing down Windermere 
under a fitful moon, I should consider 
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the questioner an August blasphemer. 
The body wants grass, not asphalt. The 
soul wants silence, not tramcar bells and 
newsboys’ cries. If you are going to give 
your August to your nervous system, 
leave the rails for the meadows and the 
lapping of the water; if your soul is 
suffering from disenchantment and ma- 
terialism because the year has faded 
her hopes and chilled her faith, then let 
August take your hand and lead you 
where ozone breathes courage, stars relight 
dim lamps and the village church bell 
sounds the call of eventide. Put the 
other way, my first rule means if you are 
tired, don’t spend August in London or 
Paris, no, nor even in Morecambe ; and 
if you are morally sick, don’t go sampling 
a Germany factory town or a Douglas 
boarding-house. 


Give your other Self a Chance 

My second August rule is related to 
the first—a first cousin I should say—but 
is nevertheless very different. It is this: 
When on your holiday give one of your 
other selves a chance. We are none of 
us unipersonal; there are at least two 
of us in each of us. It is one of us that 
gets us our living, probably, though not 
always the strongest one of us. But why 
should he always have the holiday ? Your 
name is Jack Jack the solicitor’s clerk. 
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But that does not exhaust you. There 
is more than that Jack in you. There is 
possibly Jack the botanist, or Jack the 
lover of literature, the you who loves 
geraniums, orchids, primroses, the you 
who is interested in Meredith, Anatole 
France, or Tolstoi. Now have a botanical 
August now and then, or a reading August. 
Visit Mr. Chamberlain’s conservatories or 
Kew Gardens ; go to Stratford-on-Avon, 
or to the Burns and Thomas Hardy 
country. The clerk in you will clamour 
for Blackpool or Boulogne, but he should 
be told not to be greedy; he went to 
Ilfracombe last year and to Douglas the 
year before. Why should one part of us 
always claim the holiday month ? Let 
me instance myself. I’m a preacher, but 
I’m more than that, I’m a psychologist, 
and I love to study life from a lay- 
man’s point of view. Why 

should the minister in 

me always take a_ holi- / 
day and the layman 
never? The parson in 
me wants me to go to 
Wittemberg this August 
and see where’ Luther 
lived, but the man in me 
pleads for a black tie and 
a grey suit, and a camel 
and an Egyptian drago- 
man. In fact, August is 
an ideal time for being 
something that your life’s 
calling doesn’t admit of 


your being. If you are 
a dressmaker, be sure 
every other year you 


don’t take a dressmaker’s 
holiday. No, not 
meaning to encourage the 
absurd practice of living 
like a prince at Brighton 
When you are a_grocer’s 
assistant at home. I mean 
something far worthier 
and quite legitimate. The 
income-earning self is un- 
fortunately in these hard 
days so very frequently 
not the chief or most 
characteristic self. In the 
competition for a_ berth, 
that one self in us hap- 
pened to stand best in 


the market and _ secured the job. 
Regretfully, the other selves took back 
seats—they were valuable selves, inter- 
esting selves, very likely more ideal 
selves, but they could earn no money. 
Very well, then, now it is August, let the 
living-getting self step back and let these 
idle, waiting selves have their opportunity. 
I beseech the corn merchant to take 
the incipient poet in him for a holiday 
to Grasmere. I implore his cash-desk 
daughter to take the tragedian in her to 
Ober Ammergau. In a word, send your 
unused self out to play in this August 
sunshine and give self-expression to your 
alter ego. 
Take Yourself with You 

In the third article of my August 
creed, it will be thought that I turn upon 
my earlier two, and rend them, for it is 
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this: When you go for a holiday be sure 
and take yourself with you. Oh! the 
tragedies I have witnessed at home and 
abroad iu the persons of gentlemen and 
ladies who left their natural selves at 
home in August and took an artificial, an 
unreal, a snobbish self to Lakeland and 
to Italy. I fancy I can best explain what 
I mean by introducing to this page the 
listless or open - mouthed tourists who 
accompanied me not long ago to Venice, 
Florence, and Rome. Let me say at once, 
in order to be acquitted of that horrid 
vice ‘‘ superiority,” that my fellow-trav- 
ellers were socially my equals, to say the 
very least of it, and my superiors by many 
a crinkling bank note. But I had not 
been with them twenty-four hours before 
I found out that they were 


Guide and Guide-book Mad 

The instant a mountain came into 
sight, or a gilded dome, forty-two de- 
vout heads were simultaneously buried 
in Murray or Grant Allen, nor did 
they reappear till the mountain had 
disappeared and the gilded dome vanished. 
Never mind, they knew the height of the 
mountain or the name of the architect of 
the dome. “ This is Botticelli’s ‘Spring,’”’ 
announced the guide. Immediately every 
eye left the picture. Not esthetic enjoy- 
ment of the colours, but biographical 
facts about the artist. Not sense im- 
pression of the atmosphere and the snow 
caps, but biography ; not delighted admir- 
ation of the marble and gold, but the time 
it took to build it, the date of its restora- 
tion, and the vagaries of the architect’s 
domestic life. But more conspicuous still 
was another and more related attitude 
of my companions. They only admired 
the admirable. I mean if the thing was 
a “‘masterpiece,’”’ treble starred by the 
inspired Baedeker, they exclaimed in 
dutiful chorus How exquisite!” How 
perfectly lovely!” But they would have 
said just the same if the guide had made 
a mistake, and pointed out the wrong 
picture or dome or vase. Indeed once or 
twice they were caught so, and actually 
committed the bad form of appreciating 
an ordinary sight, a non-Baedeker. Once or 
twice—TI left off doing it after the first week 
—I ventured to be a passive resister, and to 
hint that I preferred this lesser renowned 


John the Baptist or Campanile to that. 
Good heavens !_ What had I said ? Mey 
glared at me as if I were an anarchist, and 
the gentlewomen drew their skirts closely 
about them, and plainly said, “Why does 
such a person come to Italy at all ? Why 
does he not stay at home in Oldham >’ 
Talking of Oldham, by the way, reminds 
me of almost the only burst of honesty | 
witnessed in all that convention-throttled 
three weeks. We were out on a steamer 
bound for the Isle of Torcello and Murano, 
Across the waters lay Venice glistening in 
the sun, and the morning light was picking 
out in beauty the colours of the receding 
Doge’s Palace. Lying on deck at my side 
was a man of many thousands from that 
same Lancashire city. He gazed at the 
faery sight a moment, then with a deep 
sigh he said: “ There is one thing of all 
others I often think I should like to have 
seen.”” “‘ Oh,” I said encouragingly, think 
ing maybe of Khartoum or the Rockies or 
the Third Cataract. “‘ Yes,” he replied, 
““T should love to have seen the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. Fancy a puff of 
smoke, and over goes a fort, and perhaps 
fifty men killed.” Well, it was honest, 
and personally I had rather have truth 
on the blue lagoons than eternally iterated 
hypocrisy in the Pitti or the Piazza. 
Another amusing characteristic of my 
travelling companions was the way in 
which they jealously guarded from dis- 
covery the kind of life they lived when 
they were at home, the business they 
were connected with, the number of 
servants they kept or rather did not keep, 
and the place of worship they attended. 
Taken at our face value we all lived in 
Belgravia, had seven-course dinners every 
night, played tennis and bridge with the 
cousins of dukes and the nieces of arch- 
bishops. Personally, I tried to be as 
friendlily natural as I could. I openly ad- 
mitted my preference for a pipe, my dislike 
of St. Peter’s, and my disappointment that 
Rome had become a modern Paris, and that 
romance had given place to crushing 
militarism throughout Italy. These vulgar 
heterodoxes made my room to be pre 
ferred to my company very often, I knew; 
but by little chinks in Mrs. Grundy’s 
armour I saw more than once that they 
were secretly shared by many who s0 
aristocratically boycotted me. 
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The young University men to my great 
surprise evinced a cold boredom through- 
out the tour, and only relaxed their faces 
to sneer when someone had the hardihood 
to display enthusiasm. 

Now to sum up. What was the matter 
with us all? One thing, of course, we 
were all afraid of one another. We dare 
not be ourselves for a single moment, nor 
would we allow anyone else to be himself. 
I said at dinner one night to a lady: “ We 
serve Mrs. Grundy so faithfully for eleven 
months of the year, she might give us a 
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Happiness and August are synonyms, o, | 
should be. As you take your seat in yoy; 
railway compartment, put your 
trustifully in that of the great teacher Joy. 
As a nation we are notorious for taking 
our pleasures sadly, and it is one of life's 
most familiar axioms that sorrow anj 
trouble have much to teach. So they 
have, but who perverted this into the 
false and dismal doctrine that they are 
life’s only instructors? It is untrue, 
There are many lessons in life that onl 
happiness can teach, and the duty of 
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holiday the twelfth.” “I do not quite 
understand you,’’ she replied ; “I do not 
want a holiday from good breeding.” No, 
but I noticed she went shopping in Rome 
on the Sunday night, and the next Sunday 
spent the day reading one of Mr. Silas 
Hocking’s novels in a gondola. I have 
but one piece of advice for anyone who 
goes to Italy or indeed anywhere 
else. I £1VE it to myself as. well. 
When you go, be sure and take yourself 
with you. 

And now for my final rule, which runs : 
‘In August, be sure vou get happiness.” 


happiness is much neglected. Laughter 
is a very good schoolmaster, and gladness 
a very good academy for men and women. 
I don’t say get happiness at all costs, but 
I do say if when your cab draws up once 
more at the familiar house and your 
mail-cart or bicycle is lifted down from 
the roof of it you haven't bought some 
real gladness while you've been away, 
somebody —some locality, theory or com- 
panion—has cheated you. The gospel of 
August, the gospel of holidays, ts the blue- 
skied, laughing gospel of Joy—yes, per 
sonal joy. 
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Mistress Mary’s Garden 


A STORY OF JOHN WESLEY AND HIS TIMES 
By FLORENCE BONE 


T was eight o’clock on a fair June morning 
in 1760. The sun came stealing with 
shy beams into the old breakfast parlour of 
Barston Manor. The table was laid for 
two, with massive silver, a bowl of roses, 
and a chased coffee pot that had once 
been owned by kings. But the meal was 
sparse in spite of its daintiness of service, 
and old Andrew, the one serving man, sighed 
as he adjusted the window curtain as if to 
shut out the inquisitive sun which would spy 
on the nakedness of the land. 

“Lord ’elp us i’ these evil days,’’ he re- 
marked to the cat who had leapt in at the 
open window. “ There'll soon be naught 
for owd master to call his own, foreby it’s 
that there coffee pot wha’s as ancient as 
hisself, unless Mistress Mary saves the old 
name.” 

He shut his mouth with a snap, for a light 
step was heard crossing the hall, and next 
moment the door opened to admit such a 
vision of old English beauty and fragrance 
as made a light in the charming room that 
hid all its threadbare places. 

Mistress Mary Grantham was just twenty, 
and Sir Ralph Boynton was not the only 
man who had looked into her deep blue eyes, 
and over the crown of her brown hair, with 
a new light and a great longing in his soul. 

Sir Ralph's estates marched beside the 
lands that every year grew less prosperous 
about the old manor, and Mary knew well 
that when their young neighbour came strid- 
ing across the fields in his green cloth coat 
and his jabot of rich lace, Squire Grantham 
would give him a welcome. 

The rose was deep on Mistress Mary's 
cheek as she came to the breakfast table 
this morning, but there was a wistful look 
in her eyes that told of a struggle out of 
sight. Her dainty chin was as full of 
character, her lips as firm, as those of the 
squire himself. And during the night just 
gone she had tossed on her frilled pillow 
wide awake until she had come to a decision. 

She loved Ralph Boynton not for his 
broad lands and his gold, but for his manly 
figure, his true eyes, and the heart that she 


had read so plainly to be full of a great 
devotion only waiting for her to accept. 

But she could not marry him. Only last 
night in the octagon rose garden which was 
her very own, she had spoken coldly to 
him while her heart was nigh on breaking, 
and he had turned away in anger without 
saying the words of love that rose unbidden 
to his lips. 

There were tales abroad of wild doings 
in the great rooms at Boynton Hall, deep 
drinking, late carousing, cock fighting, and 
oaths that set at nought all the highest 
things that meant so much to Mistress Mary. 

Ever since the Yuletide junketings, and 
the merrymaking round the Maypole, she 
had known that Ralph had stolen her heart. 
But lately she had been creeping out un- 
known at dusk, and in the early morning, 
to listen to a silver voice that had awakened 
cighteenth-century England. That magnetic 
little man in black cassock and silver shoe 
buckles, John Wesley, had stopped at the 
cross-roads to preach to the villagers of 
Grantham, and Mistress Mary, in her en- 
veloping cloak, and great hood, had heard 
and pondered with the rest. 

“He that gaineth the world shall lose 
his own soul,”’ the voice of the preacher 
had rung out over the countryside. “ He 
that loseth his life shall find it. He who 
deliberately chooseth the lower shall never 
know the true inheritance of the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Mary had listened with a hungry heart 
that had long been secking something better 
than it knew. The outward and the tran- 
sient were enough for Mistress Mary’s world, 
but for a long time now she had been seeking 
a country out of sight, and failing to find it. 
Once she thought it was all embodied in the 
passionate eyes of her lover. But now she 
knew that passion was a well that could run 
dry unless it was fed at the spring that came 
from God. 

All this was passing through Mary’s mind 
as she drummed on the table with absent 
fingers while she waited for her father. 
Andrew brought cream and honey and 
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opened the quaint silver caddy that held 
the precious tea, but his mistress had no 
words for him this morning. 

Presently, with a tread that meant obedi- 
ence from all about him, Squire Grantham 
threw open the door of the room, and his 
daughter rose and swept him a curtsy. 

He touched her cheek as he handed her 
to her seat, and he was a true figure of his 
time. His velvet coat was brushed almost 
threadbare, and the lace about his ruffles 
often reduced Mary to tears when she sat 
darning it, but the large black bow that 
tied his queue, and his frilled shirt, were 
immaculate. 

“Dash my wig,” he exclaimed as_ he 
took his seat. ‘‘ Hasna that laggard post- 
boy reached here yet ? Andrew! Andrew ! 
Where is the fellow, Moll?” 

““ He has but gone to bring in the frizzled 
ham while ’tis right hot,” remarked Mary 
with outward calm. 

“ Right, right—but 'tis a leisurely fellow, 
and begad, I ha’ scant patience this morn- 
ing. Odd’s my life, who’d be a landowner in 
this age o’ shopkeepers, wench? But ’tisna 
Richard Grantham will be long. There’s a 
slice o’ country beyond the church and the 
water meadows a&S was given to my forbears 
by bluff King Hal, and now an upstart o’ 
the law says I ha’ no right to it. Right, 
indeed! I'll right him, so soon as I can lay 
hands on the deed.,”’ 

The squire turned to greet his favourite 
dish, which Andrew put before him with the 
indifference to his humours which long 
service had taught. And beside it the man 
laid a sheaf of letters, one of them a blue 
and sinister envelope, and one bearing the 
crest of Boynton Hall. 

Mary’s colour rose, and she dropped her 
eyes while her heart beat fast under her 
muslin kerchief. She knew not what she 
was eating, when the squire first frowned 
and then broke into a roar. 

“ Odd’s my lfe!”’ he cried. ‘‘ This lawyer 
fellow thinks he may write to a gentleman as 
though he were one like himself. Refuses 
to listen to terms unless the deed bearing 
King Henry’s sign can be found. My life 
upon such presumption—an’ the worst o’t 
is that deed ha’ surely vanished into air. 
It hasna been needed for a hundred year or 
more.”’ 

The squire’s beetle brows met as he opened 
his other letters. 


“Ah, ha! wench!” he cried. “ This 
concerneth thee. Who dost think Means to 
gie thee the honour o’ his hand? No less 
than Sir Ralph Boynton. ’Twill be my lady 
ye are, and the old place saved, and a fig 
for rascally lawyers.” 

Mistress Mary rose from her seat, with a 
white face in which two eyes shone like 
stars, and her lips made a thin red line. 

“You speak of me as though I were , 
chattel, sir!’’ she cried. “ Something for 
you to hold or to give.” 

“And what else are ye, my girl, I should 
like to know ?”’ roared her father. 

“I’m a woman, and I have a soul,” said 
Mary calmly; “I will not give it into the 
keeping of Ralph Boynton until he has more 
care for his own. You can sell Grantham 
Manor, but you may not sell me.” 

Her voice broke, and with a rush of tears, 
half angry, wholly nervous, she was out of 
the room where the sunshine stifled her, and 
her father was left alone. 

For two minutes he stood petrified with 
amazement, while the old clock in the 
corner ticked sonorously on, and his break- 
fast grew cold. Then he brought down his 
great hand on the table. 

“Fine times by my faith,’ he muttered 
and growled, ‘“‘ when a wench chooses what 
she will an’ winna do, but not in Grantham 
Manor, or my name’s no longer Richard.” 

Meanwhile, with a heart that beat fast at 
her own temerity, Mistress Mary fled across 
the park as fast as her little high-heeled shoes 
could carry her. Past the blood-red copper 
beeches where the June sun made a glory of 
each leaf. Past the tall aloofness of the 
cypress trees in the Italian garden, and the 
fragrant corner of the park where the lilies- 
of-the-valley made a carpet of scent. 

All these things that she loved so dearly 
did not exist for Mary this morning. Her 
lithe form was shaken with sobs as she gained 
the quaint round steps, and high wrought 
gate that led into her own octagon garden 

All her life this had been the place where 
she had come with her girlish troubles, but 
never since her mother left her to battle 
alone with life and the squire’s iron will, 
had she known a sorrow like this. The bees 
hummed from rose to rose, the delicate ar 
quivered with the shimmer and magic of 
June. The quaint wooden seat beside the 
water lilies with the arch of rambler over- 
head was Just as inviting as it was yesterday, 
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MISTRESS MARY'S GARDEN 


put Mistress Mary threw herself down there, 
and laid her cheek against the old green 
wood, knowing not what to do. 

“TI can’t marry Ralph. Because I do 
love him I will not, must not, marry him,” 
she whispered between her sobs. ‘“‘ ’Twould 
never come to aught but sorrow, an I 
married one I could not respect. Ralph 
thinks he loves me now, but he knows why 
[could not listen yesternight. An I lowered 
my own standard he would soon lower his 
thought o’ me.” 

Her lips grew firm as she looked out over 
the roses of the little garden so dearly loved. 
It was here she had dreamed all her dreams, 
and here beside the water lilies she had read 
love in Ralph’s eyes. There was no place 
in all the wide world that lay so near to her 
heart as her own little octagon rose garden, 
neglected and over-run as it had become 
of late years. Nay! Did she not love it 
all the more for that? Its very thorns 
and tangles were interwoven with her own 
heart. 

And now she must be willing to part with 
it. Mistress Mary knew well it was not only 
the meadowlands that were coming within 
reach of the law. Unless she gave her word 
in troth to Ralph Boynton, the old home 
of many generations would probably fall 
to his keeping without herself as mistress 
of it. 

She looked away to the great elms. She 
could not bear to rise and say what might 
be farewell to every winding path in that 
great old park. But she must rouse herself, 
for the passing hours would bring duties 
which nobody else but Mary could do. She 
gathered up her muslin skirts, and pre- 
pared to go, when she heard her name called 
softly from the rose trees where Andrew 
had appeared with a huge spade, no longer 
the immaculate butler, but the handy-man 
of all work. 

Mistress,”” he whispered, ‘‘ Master Wesley 
preaches at the cross-roads this night, at ten 
o the clock. ’Twili be a night o’ bright 
moonlight, please God the clouds dinna 
rise. I can saddle young Neddy an’ tak’ 
ye pillion fashion if so be as ye’ve a mind 
to hear the good man.” 

Mary hesitated for a moment, and then 
nodded her head. Perchance this was the 
way to help and guidance. 

It was shortly after nine that night when 
Mary donned her plainest cotton frock and 


drew on her cloak and hood before she stole 
across the rose garden. The old house was 
all in darkness, and the squire was already 
wrapped in the sound sleep which no worries 
of the land could keep at bay. The moon 
had not yet risen, and it was very dark as 
Mistress Mary brushed past the roses and 
out upon the further side to a deep rutted 
lane behind the park. 

Here she heard a horse’s stamp and 
Andrew’s voice speaking in a whisper. 
Without a word, he placed his hand for 
her foot, and she sprang lightly into the 
pillion. Next moment she was steadying 
herself by a grasp of the old serving man’s 
coat, and they were away in the darkness 
of the still June night to hear John Wesley 
at the cross-roads. 

Meanwhile, a dozen miles away, a huge 
travelling chaise was lumbering over an 
unmade road, and lurching from side to 
side, to the apparent detriment of the one 
little man who sat within. But he was 
quite unperturbed, as he _ gathered his 
cassock about him and strove by the light 
of a candle, and in spite of the shaking, to 
decipher a page of Greek. 

The big chaise contained a travelling 
bookcase stored with volumes that were 
printed in something very different from 
pocket editions, and an improvised writing- 
table held sheets of paper at which John 
Wesley glanced as he read. 

But even for his indomitable spirit the 
rutted lane was too much. The candle 
sputtered and left a stream of tallow on his 
fair white page before it went finally out ; 
and at last, with a sigh, he closed his book 
and leaned from his carriage window. 

As he did so there came a greater lurch 
than ever, and with one bound the chaise 
rolled over on to a broken wheel, in the soft 
mud of the country road. 

Using forcible language, the coachman 
got down, and John Wesley stepped out 
with a serene face. 

“ Peace, fellow,” he remarked. “I do 
not doubt this is the Lord’s doing, and 
for some good end of His own.” As if in 
answer to his words, there came the distant 
trot of a horse in the dark, and at the same 
moment the full moon rose behind the hills. 

“How now! What’s happened here ?” 
cried a cheery voice as a handsome man 
rode up to the side of the coach. “Can I 
be of any assistance, sir? I see you are a 
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He led his horse across the road, and stood by her side, while John Wesley raised his slender 
hands, and his voice thrilled the multitude in the benediction which many never forgot.” 
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clergyman, possibly on your way to keep 
some appointment.” 

“That is so, young man,” replied John 
Wesley. “An you will give me a seat 
behind you as far as the cross-roads, you 
will have done a greater service than you 


know.” 
Ralph Boynton wheeled round his horse, 


and presently he was away again, little 
aware that the notorious Wesley was seated 
so quietly behind his back. But he had 
not gone far before he began to listen to a 
voice that had magnetised many a scoffer 
into a listener. Puzzled, then interested, 
and at last arrested, Ralph Boynton began 
to feel that he was suddenly lifted into 
an atmosphere new and rare, but with a 
strangely inspiring quality in its tone. Some- 
how it reminded him of Mistress Mary 
Grantham at the moment when she had 
turned away from his words of love. 

As they reached the end of their ride, 
Ralph saw, to his surprise, a great crowd of 
people waiting at the cross-roads in the 
moonlight. He heard a song borne upon 
the wings of a great faith rising to meet him 
as he came. 

Mary looked up in the moonlight to seck 
the support of John Wesley’s face that it 
might strengthen her resolve. But she 
never saw it. There, behind the little man 
she saw her lover—Ralph Boynton, helping 
the preacher to his feet with a touched and 
grateful smile on his own dark face, and 
obviously with no intention of turning 
away from the crowd before him. 

Mary never heard what was said that 
night. Somewhere in the distance she knew 
that a voice was ringing out pleading for 
repentance, and for lives to be turned to 
higher uses. It spoke with the authority 
and the power that only come from experi- 
ence, and it lifted one man and one woman 
over the very border of the invisible. 

Mary knelt on the short grass by the 
wayside and prayed for Ralph as she had 
never prayed for herself. She did not know 
that the shifting moonlight laid bars of 
silver light across her radiant face, and 
aureoled it with the very grace of Heaven. 

But John Wesley saw it, and thanked 
God, and a strong man, whose whole nature 
was stirred to its depths, looked up from 
his first real heart-broken prayer to catch a 
glimpse of its strength. From that moment 
a great reverence, which never died, became 
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a large part of his love for Mary Grant- 
ham. 

He led his horse across the road, and 
stood by her side, while John Wesley raised 
his slender hands, and his voice thrilled the 
multitude in the benediction which many 
never forgot, that night. And then, as 
the crowd silently dispersed, Mary found 
herself taken possession of in a new, glad, 
yet respectful way that seemed to wrap her 
in a dream of things divine. 

It was Ralph who occupied old Andrew's 
place to the little gate into the park. And 
there the serving man took both horses, while 
her lover lifted Mary across the fallen timber, 
and so to the gate of the rose garden. 

It was late, and all the world was asleep 
in the sweet fragrant silence of the June 
night. Even the bees had ceased their mur- 
mur. Only the lilies gave out their life 
as much as in the day. Ralph led Mary to 
the old wooden seat where earlier that day 
she had wept a silent farewell to him. He 
wrapped her in his arms, and laid his check 
to hers. 

““Mary,”” he whispered, ‘‘ you know you 
are mine, and I am yours because to-night 
I have put away all that came between us. 
We will follow the Highest together, dear— 
you and I—as long as we live—and beyond.” 

Mary drew a deep breath. There were 
no words in which to answer him, but she 
looked out between the roses and up to 
the sky. God had given her her heart’s 
desire in the dear garden that she had been 
willing to give to Him. 

The squire came down to breakfast that 
morning in high feather. He had dreamed 
a dream, and during the night that had 
known so many events he had seen the deed 
of the ancient meadow lands hidden safely 
at the bottom of the old clock. And, sure 
enough, there it was, as a very dusty, but 
radiant, Mary proved immediately after 
breakfast. 

‘Ah, ha!” cried her father, tweaking her 
ear with a painful pleasure. ‘‘When Sir 
Ralph comes for his answer this morning, 
twill not be to save the manor, but ye 
might just as well be ‘my lady’ as not, 
my girl. No more megrims, mind ye, from 
a maid o’ twenty. Away and don a clean 
gown, an’ Iet me see a dutiful daughter anon.” 

And it was not until the wedding-day 
that Squire Grantham knew the story of the 
moonlight idyll in the octagon rose garden, 
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Bible Stories in Word Pictures | 

An Account of the Wonderful Picture-writing of the North American Ki 

Se Indians, and how it has been used to convey >. 
Scripture Truths 
By MORLEY ADAMS 


T is only natural that heathen nations, 

when first civilisation comes to them, 
should learn to make their wishes and 
thoughts apparent by means of writing. 
And, again, as the missionary or Bible- 
Man is usually the herald of civilisa- 
tion, we are not surprised to learn that 
portions of the Holy Bible are to be 
found among the first things that the 
heathen writes. 

There was a time when there was no 
alphabet, and mankind when he wished 
to ‘“‘write’”’ to ask a distant friend for 
anything that he might require, would 
draw upon the bark of trees or the 
skins of animals a rude representation 
of the article required. If he wished 
for a bird he would draw a bird, the 
letters BIRD would tell the receiver of 
the “letter” nothing, but the drawing of 
a bird would indicate at once what was 
required, 

This picture - writing was practised 
thousands of years ago by the Egyptians, 
even before their hieroglyphics—a_ good 
example of which may be seen upon 
Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Em- 
bankment—were introduced. 

Of all forms of picture-writing that of 
the North American Indians is the most 
interesting and the easiest to read. This 
primitive form of writing among. the 
Indians of the Rocky Mountains is but 
rarely practised to-day, our own and other 
alphabets having superseded it ; but even 
now when a North American Indian can- 
not find a word composed of letters to 
represent something he wishes to write, 
he falls back on the old picture-writing 
of his forefathers, and draws a representa- 
tion of the article required. 

It will be remembered that Longfellow 
talks quite a lot about this picture-writing 


in “ Hiawatha,” and gives many examples 
of word pictures. He tells how the 
Indian draws an egg to represent 
the ‘ Great Spirit,” or the Creator of 
the World, an arch to represent the 
sky, and a straight line to represent the 
earth ; a white circle means “ daylight” 
and a darkened circle means “ night e 
wavy lines mean running water, the 
drawing of a tortoise means land, and 
human beings are sometimes indicated 
by the drawing of upright lines, and 
sometimes by the drawing of an Indian 
himself. 

At one time this was the only form of 
writing that the Indian possessed, and all 
his history and his religion, as well as 
his ‘‘ poems ”’ and stories, were “ written” 
by means of word pictures. 

When the missionary went to the 
wilds of the Rockies, taking with him 
the priceless story of the Gospel, he 
would strive to make his teaching 
apparent to the natives by signs that 
they could understand therefore, 
before teaching them to write by means 
of an alphabet, he told the Gospel story 
to them, and wrote it for them by their 
own rude methods. 

I have able to obtain from a 
sojourner among the Indians some almost 
unique examples of this old picture-writ- 
ing. As I have already said, this form 
of writing is but rarely practised to-day, 
and examples of it in a complete form 
are becoming more and more rare. 


been 


The Story of Joseph 
The story of Joseph and his brethren is 
here told by an Indian chief, and by the 
people of his tribe it would be easily 
understood, All the have their 
meaning, and even if we were not familiar 


signs 


with the well-known story, much of that 

wonderful history would be apparent to 
us from the word picture. ; 
It is perfectly natural that the chief 
should draw the people of the Bible as 

natives of his own land, and that he should 

only be able to represent animals of his 
i own country. 

The “writer” first of all draws on 
the skin of a reindeer _a representation 
of Jacob and his son Joseph. Jacob is 
in his wigwam, and to show that he is 
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THE STORY OF JOSEPH ANDO HIS BRETHREN. 


BIBLE STORIES IN WORD PICTURES 


wealthy and affluent the Indian draws a 
dark circle round his body; the dark 
circle over his head shows that he is a 
man of importance, and is possessed of 
magical powers. Joseph is the son of 
the father’s heart, “ Israel loved Joseph 
more than all his children,” so the Indian 
draws a line from the heart of Joseph to that 
of Jacob, and also a line from eye to eye, 
to show that both see alike and are one 
in mind and purpose. 

When an Indian starts his picture- 
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THE QUIVER 


writing, he almost always puts the 
“totem rude picture of a_ bird,. 
beast, or the like, used as a symbolic 
designation of a family or clan. In the 
case of Joseph, not knowing his “‘ totem,” 
he invents one, and always draws a heart 
over the head of the man he wishes to 
designate as Joseph. 

Very strange is the next object, it is 
really a beaver’s skin, and represents the 
coat of many colours that Israel gave to 
Joseph. In the original of this picture 
the colours would be shown; as you 
will remember, Longfellow says in ‘ Hia- 
watha ”’ : 

“From his pouch he took his colours, 
Took his paints of different colours, 
On the smooth bark of the birch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures.” 

Next is represented the dream of 
Joseph, which made his brethren hate 
him, as we read in Genesis Xxxvil. 7: 
“For, behold, we were binding sheaves in 
the field, and lo, my sheaf arose and also 
stood upright : and, behold, your sheaves 
stood round about, and made obeisance 
to my sheaf.” 

Joseph’s Dream 

Next comes Joseph’s other dream in 
verse g: “ And he dreamed yet another 
dream, and told it to his brethren, and 
said, Behold, I have dreamed a dream 
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more ; and, behold, the sun and the moon 
and the eleven stars made obeisance to 
me.” Israel is now shown talking to 
Joseph and telling him to go and see his 
brethren at Shechem where they were 
feeding their father’s flocks; the eleven 
brothers are shown and the flocks they 
were tending. It will be noticed that the 
Indian only draws the animals of his own 
country; the centre of the group is a 
buffalo, and the one underneath a moose 
and a kind of goat is shown on the right 
Joseph is now seen starting on his journey, 
the footsteps indicating that he is going 
towards his brothers. Now comes the 
incident of the pit. Joseph is stripped of 
his coat of many colours and put into this 
dry well. In verse 33 we read: “.... It 
is my son's coat; an evil beast hath 
devoured him.’ The Ishmaelites are 
next drawn. We know that they were 
mounted on camels, but the camel is 
unknown to the Indian, so he draws them 
on horses with their bundles behind them, 
and others carrying their merchandise in 
their hands. Joseph is sold to them 
for ‘‘ twenty pieces of silver ” and journeys 
with them for three days and _ three 
nights (shown by the drawing of three 
horizons and three moons) into the land 
of Egypt, where he becomes the favourite 
of Pharaoh’s officer, Potiphar. We now 
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THE STORY OF THE PRODIGAL SON, 


see that the writer has embellished Joseph The scene now shifts to the house of 
were as becomes his exalted state; he has Israel and his sons. All the sons are 
1 is put the circle round his waist to denote drawn with hands on lips, the black 
hem wealth, and th halo round his head, figure of distress and the black lines of 
em, denoting magical properties, his heart famine being shown, and Israel asks them 
in is joined to that of Potiphar, and he is to go to Egypt to buy food. They go, 
shown grasping Potiphar’s wigwam. The and, as foretold in the dream, bow down 
eys “Great Spirit’’ is shown above watching themselves before Joseph. They return 
over both Joseph and his master. again to Jacob, taking with them much 
Through the malice of Potiphar’s wife corn, but only nine return, one being left 
Joseph is cast into prison, but he interprets as hostage, so that Benjamin might be 
te the dreams of Pharaoh’s butler and baker. brought back. Many days and _ nights 
The wavy lines proceeding from his _ pass, and the famine continues ; they again 
mouth is the favourite mode of denoting travel to Egypt, taking their young 
speaking and singing in picture-writing. brother with them. 
In one hand he has the magic drum The last scene represents the exodus 
and drum-sticks used in the chanting of Israel with all his family and cattle, 
and initiation ceremonies of the Indian “his sons, his sons’ sons, his daughters, 
magic-man, and the branch in the other and his sons’ daughters,” and his meeting 
hand is the herb from which his magic with his long-lost son Joseph. To show 
concoctions are distilled. Underneath is that Jacob has permanently removed, 
drawn the magic snake-skin medicine the Indian has drawn his wigwams ; 
bag; the whole figure being illustrative the fires in the right corner denote that 
of the Indian love of Thaumatolatry. they camped on the way. Canoes are 
Joseph now interprets Pharaoh’s dream, drawn—the Indian would not compre- 
telling of the seven years of plenty, and hend a long journey without these ; and 
the seven years of famine. These are the animals are those with which the 
shown by fourteen upright lines, and the writer would be familiar. 
figure of a man in affluent circumstances 
and another man with his hand placed 
upon his mouth to denote that he is starv- ; 
ing, and a smaller man with outstretched the Creation found in Genesis 1. as an 
arms meaning distress. In consequence Indian would write it. He first of all 
of his faithful interpretation Joseph is draws the Creator as an egg, as Longfellow 


made a great ruler, equal in power to Says: 


are 


The Story of the Creation 
The next example shows the story of 


Pharaoh himself, and he is married to “He, the Master of Life was painted 

Asen; ) As an egg, with points projecting 
‘nath the daughte r ot Poti-pherah Fo the tear winds of the heavens, 

(being denoted by the joming of hands). Everywhere is the Great Spirit.” 
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THE QUIVER 


Then he interprets the first verse: 
“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” For the earth he draws 
a straight line and for the the heavens a 
bow above it. Reference once again to 
“Hiawatha ” confirms this : 

“For the earth he drew a straight line, 
For the sky a bow above it. 
On the left a point for sunrise, 
On the right a point for sunset, 
On the top a point for noontide.” 

Light and darkness are then created and 
shown by the Indians as a white and 
black circle. Next is shown the best 
interpretation that the mind of the 


the blooming of the alder bush, the 
autumn by a cloud of mist, and the winter 
by black lines. This is followed by the 
creation of great whales and other fishes 
the fowls of the air, and the cattle and 
beasts of the field, and last of all by man 
and woman. Six horizons and six moons 
are drawn by the writer to indicate 
that in six days God created heaven 
and earth, and last of all is the “Great 
Spirit” watching over all that He has 
made. 
The Prodigal Son 

We have in No. 3 a word picture 

executed on a piece of birch bark, illus. 
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AN INDIAN CENSUS, 


Indian could give of verses 6 and 7, which it 
will be remembered refer to the creation 
ot the firmament and the dividing the 
waters which were under the firmament 
from the waters which were above the 
firmament. 

Then comes the dividing of the land from 
the sea. The water is represented by a 
lake, and a dividing line separates it 
from the land, which is represented by 
the drawing of a tortoise. 

The grass, trees and seeds are next 
shown, followed by the creation of the 
sun, moon and stars. Then is shown the 
divisions of the seasons, the spring being 
shown as rushing water, the summer by 


trating the parable of the prodigal son. 

The home (a wigwam) of the family 
is first shown, and standing by its side 
is the father himself. For some reason, 
the writer, contrary to the usual custom, 
has drawn the characters as white men, 
which fact is always denoted by placing 
hats on their heads. The father 's 
wealthy, being possessed of much gold 
(shown at his side), and all kinds of 
animals and birds, a large quantity being 
designated by the strokes at the side ol 
each animal. All are enclosed by an 
arch, showing that they are his property. 

Next the two sons are drawn. The 
younger having laden himself with his 
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BIBLE STORIES IN WORD PICTURES 


rtion of goods is indicated as going 
away from the home (see footsteps). 
He travels to the far country over moun- 
tains and past some lakes. He goes 
quite alone as shown by the solitary stroke 
in the canoe, and travels many days and 
nights, shown by the horizons and the 
moons. The far country is shown by an 
encampment, where much feasting goes 
on, for there are camp fires in each corner ; 
the younger son is shown singing. Then 
comes the time of want—he is shown 
with the hand on the lips denoting hunger, 
and the black figure of distress is beneath 
him. He is sent into the fields to feed 
swine, and is still hungry. 

Then he comes to himself and goes to 
his father, who receives him joyfully 
close to the old home. 

The last two figures represent the 
verse “For this thy brother was dead, 
and is alive again; and was lost, and is 
found.” 

Taking the Census 

The fourth illustration is a kind of 
Indian census. Instead of che naines of 
individuals living in the wigwams, the 
family “totem” is drawn, and marks are 


put to represent the individual members 
of the household. Many families in the 
village would have the same _ totem, 
indeed, often all the families in a 
camp would be of the same totem, 
so in addition to the totem the animal 
or thing from which the chief of the 
wigwam derived his name is drawn. 
For instance, No. r shows that the totem 
of that particular family is the catfish, 
and the chief’s name is derived from 
“hatchet ” or ‘‘ tomahawk,” and there 
are six members of his family living 
with him. No. 2 shows the mud-puppy 
for totem, the name of the chief being 
“Shuhshuh-gah,” or, the heron; there 
are three members in the family. No. 3 
has for totem the cross, the chief’s 
name is derived from the bow and arrow, 
the family numbering five. No. 4 is a 
beaver’s skin. No. 5, the home of the 
medicine-man with his drum and drum- 
sticks and magic herbs. No. 6 has the 
catfish totem as in No 1, the chief's 
name being connected with the tortoise. 
No. 8 is a buffalo. No. 9, the sun. No. 
Ir has the reindeer totem, the chief’s 
name is derived from the wind, and so on. 


A BREEZY MORNING 


away, 
All is gay, 

Winds are blowing high, 
Clouds of white, 


In delight, 


Race across the sky ; 


Breakers roar 
On the shore, 

We can feel the spray 
Fresh and free ; 
This must be 

Nature’s holiday : 


Hopes revive, 
We can strive 
Once again, and give 
Praises now, 
Feeling how 
Good it is to live! 


Mary Oy cer. 
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\ "HEN we grow up we will be married,” 

said Nettie, fresh from the glories 
of being her eldest sister's bridesmaid, and 
addressing the vicar's youngest son, who 
was sharing with her the pleasures of a 
dish of the “left-over sweets”’ from the 
marriage feast. They were in the orchard 
and it was a glorious summer's day, and 
there was a delightful sense of lazy reaction 
after the exertions of yesterday. 

Her companion’s mouth being too full 
for the courteous response her offer merited, 
Nettie continued : 

“We'll have a shorter service in church, 
and the carriages shall be at the Ivch-gate 
instead of at the church door, so there'll be 
further for me and all the bridesmaids 
to walk. 1 like walking in _ procession 
My bridesmaids will wear yellow and 
white, and will carry daffodils. I didn't 
like the scent of those flowers Nevil had 
sent from London for us, and I didn't want 
to wear pale Lolune I've alwavs been wear- 
ing pale blue ever since I was a baby. Don't 
you think that will be better, Hen?” 
“You might have a cake that was three 
feet high, [’ve seen them up in London—in 
Buszard's,’’ replied Henry Courteny, ignor- 
ing the question of personal attire. ‘ We 
went there to lunch before the pantomime 
when I was staying with Aunt Ethel last 
Christmas 
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ORCHARD 


BY EMILY M. RUTHERFORD 


“T’'ve never been to London—we could 
go there for our wedding tour,” said Nettie 
sitting on the orchard gate and looking 
toward the distant cornfields. “I'll wear 
a white going-away dress, and a hat with 
white roses.’ 

** You're too sunburned for white.” 

“Did I look sunburned yesterday ? Isn't 
it better than usual just now ?” 

She leaned forward, her gold hair falling 
in untidy curls on either side of her round 
cheeks, and bent down for him to see her 
face as he sat on the grass beneath with the 
plate of cakes beside him. He gave her 
a hasty, cursory glance and turned to a long 
survey of and a careful selection from the 
silver dish 

‘You're always sunburned,” he said 

She looked slightly hurt; he passed her 
a cake (a rejection of his own) and she 
brightened. 

“Perhaps it will be better by then. I 
can't be married till I'm eighteen. It will 
be ten whole, long years—any sunburn will 
be gone by that time.” 

“You can't be married to me then 
I'm not going to be married when I'm 
twenty. I'm going to be like Lord 
KXitchener—a soldier, go out to India, lead 
men, win battles—all sorts of things. I 
shan’t marry till I’m too wounded or too 
old to be anything but nursed up and lie 
and write down my life. You could write 
it down while I tell you all the wonderful 
things I’ve done, if you like to wait till 
then.”’ 

He tilted his straw hat back from his 
brown wavy hair, and blue eyes 
sparkled with joy at the prospect of those 
adventurous years between the present 
and that distant hour of writing down the 
glorious chronicle 

But the hazel eyes above him were full of 
consternation 

“Wait till you’re old! Why, I shall be 
old too! How can I be a bride, and wear 


white and flowers if I'm old ?” 
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IN THE ORCHARD 


“Then you must find some one else for 
bridegroom,” said young Henry laconically, 
getting up from the grass and dusting cake 
crumbs from his serge knickerbockers. 

She clasped her little brown hands in the 
lap of her cotton frock, and said softly : 

“T wanted it to be you.” 

“T can’t do it,’”’ was the careless rejoinder. 
“I'm going to get a line and fish in the 
stream. Don’t come now, because you 
talk so much and keep away the fishes, 
but you can come in a little while and 
bring the rest of those cakes, and we'll eat 
them down on the bank. I shall pretend 
I'm obliged to fish for our supper, and you 
can be my wife and bring me my dinner-—- 
you can tie them in a handkerchief if you 
like, it looks more real.” 

The gold sun shone on his retreating 
form, silence reigned in the orchard save 
for the drowsy hum of the insects and the 
occasional twitter of a bird who knew it was 
too hot for song. Nettie slid from the rail- 
ing and sat where Henry had sat, beside 
the plate of cakes, but she did not eat any 
more. She thought of that wedding which 
was to take place in ten years’ time. Who 
was to take Hen’s part if he was unwill- 
ing? After all, did it matter much ? The 
bride's and bridesmaids’ dresses, the flowers, 
the cake, the home and church decorations 
—these were the great essentials of a 
wedding, the bridegroom's was only a very 
shadowy part. He generally wore a black 
coat. If Henry was a soldier that would 
make it even more important that it should 
be he . . . he could wear uniform 

but if he would not . . . then 
some one else in scarlet coat . 

She lost herself in dreams. It was a long, 
shrill whistle from the river bank which 
roused her. She jumped up, conscious 
that half an hour or so must have slipped 
by unmarked. She gathered the cakes into 
her little handkerchief, skilfully knotted it, 
left the silver dish to take care of itself, 
and went off in careful obedience to the 
issued commands. 


Ten—nearly twelve years after. 

Summer again in the orchard. Warm, 
still, silent. A brown - haired, well - grown 
youth of twenty-two with an anxious look in 
his blue eyes that nature meant to be shrewd 
yet merry. A girl in the beauty of very 


early womanhood—chestnut hair in which 
the gold of childhood still glinted in the 
sun; pink and white complexion, not too 
delicate, but very soft; hazel eyes shaded 
by long lashes; a slight figure, lithe through 
healthy exercise. She, sitting on the grass, 
he restlessly pacing up and down. 

“IT wouldn’t have had courage to ask. 
I know your people are ever so much higher 
up than mine—but you did say that once, 
Nettie, here, in this very orchard.” 

‘“‘When we were little—so little! Oh, 
Hen! As if children meant anything. If 
they did, well, I remember. I wanted—at 
least—you said it couldn’t be you!”’ 

“Young fool I was! Boys are always 
young fools! You all made too much of 
me. A country parson’s son—I ought to 
have been kept in my place. I didn’t 
know it.” 

She looked down and smiled. 

“You think I don’t know it now ? But, 
oh, Nettie, I love you. You may think— 
your people will think—that I’m not what 
you might have. But I’ve done well at 
Sandhurst ; I’ve got my commission in a 
good regiment ; my uncle, General Grant, 
has no children and has always backed me 
up ; I don’t ask you to come out till I know 
all the ropes. But let’s be engaged before 
I go to India. I mean to do great things. 
I won't touch your money; I'll make a 
name; your family shan’t think 

“It’s nothing to do with families or 
money.”” She suddenly flashed out: 
“You know it isn’t, Hen. India’s such 
a long way off. When I’m married — if 
I marry—I'd like it to be near home like 
the other girls, and “s 

‘‘The white dresses and the bridesmaids 
that you talked about after Edith’s 
wedding !’’ Henry laughed with pale lips. 
“Oh, Nettie, I'll get leave if you'll have 
me! I'll come home. We'll have the 
pretty wedding ia 

“How can you? As if the wedding and 
dresses were really anything. That was a 
child’s nonsense. Oh, Hen! I’m so happy 
at home. I've everything I want. The 
married girls are so kind, and they and 
dear dad and mother give me such good 
times. I can’t tell yet if I can ever want to 
leave it all——”’ 

‘There's no one else ?"’ He asked it 
quite fiercely. 

‘‘No one. Don’t look at me like that, 
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THE QUIVER 


Let’s be friends. Write to me. I'll write to 
you sometimes. I’m not twenty yet. Don't 
ask me to make up my mind for my whole 
life. If you were always going to be here 
it would be different—but even then, I 
couldn't tell yet. I want to have a good 
time—not only a merry, going about 
time, but to learn a lot, read things, think 
about things; I’ve got so many interests. 
And you—you know you mean to make a 
name—you don’t want to be tied; let it 
be for the present. I like you very much, 
but 

‘But you don’t love me. It’ll be five 
years, Nettie, if I’ve nothing definite to 
get leave for. You'll have learned what 
love is before that time—and it will be 
some one else.” 

“T don’t think so. I always liked you. 
Let’s be friends,’’ the girl repeated ; and 
with that he had to be content, and the 
world looked very dark indeed for him. 


Again summer in the orchard, but now 
a pillowed couch under the trees and a 
young soldier stretched thereon—invalided 
home, the result of a wound on a frontier 
skirmish, after two years’ service, 

The girl who sat by Henry’s couch was 
a prettier Nettie than we have ever seen 
before—love and compassion were shining 
in her eyes. 

“It is very kind cf your mother to let 
me be brought here, Nettie. It is shadier 
than in the vicarage garden.’ 

‘Kind! You know we love to do any- 
thing we can for you.” 

“And I can’t do anything for you, 
Nettie—I wanted to say to you—I’m glad 
you didn’t tie yourself to me. I meant to 
write and ask you again, and, if you said 
yes, I'd have got leave at the two years 
to come home and fetch you. Now this is 
the end of the two years—before I wrote 
that letter. The doctors are doubtful how 
it will go with me. It was in a dangerous 
place. So it’s just as well you were never 
anything but free, Nettie. But you might 
just tell me—if I had written that letter 
would it have been ‘yes’ or ‘no’ ?” 

“TIT can’t say then—what it would have 
been. It doesn’t matter now.” 

“It matters to me—of course it’s nothing 
to you now, but —’”’ 

don’t mean that. 


I mean it doesn't 


matter what it would have been if you'd 
written because—because—oh, Hen, don’t 
you know, because it’s ‘ yes’ now—and I 
love you.” 

“Nettie! Now. When I’m _ helpless, 
can do nothing, haven't done anything 
yet! How can I let you—”’ 

“But you still love me ?” 

‘Love you!’’ Her white, strong little 
hands were clasped in his thin, sunburned 
fingers. ‘‘I’ve loved you all the time; 
but if you did not care for me when I had 
strength and health and power to make a 
name, how can I let you now when I’m 
broken down——”’ 

‘‘T believe you'll get all right. Of course 
our people will talk, but we must tell them 
we're determined, that /'m determined it 
you like, and that you’re going to get well, 
and that it will all be right . or if you’re 
ill for ever so long it won't be any different, 
because—because—oh |! I think I found 


it out because you're ill and wounded, 
Hen! But however it is, I know I love 
you.”’ 


The air which was never so sweet before 
and the sunshine which was never so golden 
steeped the orchard in glory. The day, 
which had before and would 
never come again, took to itself its own 
little reading of the oldest story in the 
world. 


never come 


In the orchard in the autumn five years 
later, with a mist on the distant hill line, 
and a warm sweet scent of fruit in the 
windless air. Captain Henry Courteny, 
bronzed and in perfect health and strength, 
leaning against the trunk of the old apple 
tree, looking down on Nettie, who sat, with 
needlework in her lap, in a low garden 
chair. But her hands were clasped over 
the piece of and her face, 
prettier than ever, was raised to her hus- 
band with an earnest, troubled expression, 
as she said ; 

‘Oh, Hen! you know I want to go with 
you—I would love the travel and adven- 
ture, and—and—there’ll be I know, 
and it will be terrible waiting here in Eng- 
land for news, while there, if I could not be 
always with you, I'd be within a few miles. 
But Teddie’s delicate and Cecile is such 
a high-spirited, nervous child —she might 
suffer with strangers like Kipling’s ‘ Ba-ba’ 
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if I left her. They need me—I might be 
rather in your way. There’s always a right 
or wrong thing to do, and I’m dreadfully 
afraid (for I want te be with you) that now 
it’s the right thing for me to stay with 
them.” 

‘They would be with relations 

“But mother is delicate; if they were 
here it would be entirely with a nurse. 
Edith’s children are big, and she has to 
think of taking them out and education, 
and Lucy has none, and is obliged to winter 
abroad with her husband—and the others 
live out of the country. If I leave the 
children they must be more or less with 
strangers.”’ 

mean to leave me ?”’ 

“Don’t put it like that. It’s hard 
enough as it is, but if you must go——”’ 

‘* Nettie, would you like me to give up ? 
Sell out ?”’ 

‘‘No, no! I did not mean that. It 
would be a poor return for your wonderful 
recovery five years ago, and all your suc 
cess since, to shirk duty now—for either of 
us to shirk duty.” 

“It was you who gave me back health 
and strength, I believe, in giving me your- 
self.”’ 

‘‘T could help you then by being with 
you, I should not help you now. I might 
even be a drag on you.” 

“No! But certainly I should be anxious 


I should constantly be having to leave you, 
and perhaps in very unsatisfactory places 
It certainly will be less anxious (though 
more depressing) on the whole to leave you 
here. I shall know you are safe, and I will 
be making you proud of me.” His eyes 
kindled as he thought of the future. <A 
prospect of danger, of fame, promotion, 
active service—all that an adventurous 
spirit held life worth living for, when he 
already had gained love, and for that 
very reason wanted more glory. What 
was true love to any honourable man but 
inspiration for action ? 

“ Yes,’’ she said, and dropped her eyes 
upon her work. She knew, all along, that 
he had thought this decision would be best, 
though he would not make it himself 
Perhaps it made it just a little bit harder 
that it had to be her own choice. A tiny 
golden-haired maiden of barely four years 
old came toddling with hands full of rosy- 
cheeked apples, under the orchard trees 


gis 


A nurse followed with a delicate two-year- 
old boy. As Nettie had said, there was 
no one in her own family in a Position to 
look after these babies. Henry’s father 
was dead, and the vicarage home broken up 
three years ago. 

Nettie looked up and smiled with pale 
lips at the children, but her husband caught 
the little girl in his arms and looked proudly 
at the delicate mite who reigned in his 
heart as his son and heir. 

“Dear he whispered, bending 
over her, “‘ you have chosen rightly, You 
must not leave them. Your choice is best.” 

Her choice! Poor Nettie! She watched 
him as he went away with the children, in 
response to little Cecile’s entreaty, “to 
show the river."’ There came to her mind 
that sunny day, so many years before, 
when he had gone away to fish and left 
her sitting on the fence, untouched by her 
childish, confidential statement : 

‘*T wanted it to be you.” 


* * * 


Swiftly the years pass by for humanity 
but the dear old parks and gardens, orchards 
and woodlands still come, season after 
season, clothed in just such glories as we 
remember them in the springs and summers 
and golden autumns of childhood and 
youth. Now, seven years after Nettie’s 
decision in the orchard, we come again to 
that well-known spot. Seven—it is nearly 
eight years, for it is spring now and there 
is white blossom everywhere. A_ mild 
spring, and an invalid couch has_ been 
placed under the trees, and again Henry 
Courteny—Major Courteny now—is lying 
there, and Nettie is beside him. Nettie 
still young-looking and lovely, but her 
husband is hollow-cheeked and worn— 
narrow escapes, fever and one serious 
wound have been his lot in the adventurous 
path to glory and honour. He has won 
fame but lost health—lost it, this time, 
too surely for there to be hope of any 
further achievements, though he is yet 
barely middle-aged great care 
and no exertion, as the years go on he 
may get back strength enough to last him 
through a good term of life—but to do that 
he must consider himself an invalid for 
the next cighteen months at least, and 
the Army can never be a_ possibility for 


him egain."’ Such was the doctor's verdict. 
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IN THE ORCHARD 


For those eighteen months—perhaps for 
two or three years—a residence in Switzer- 
oe was ordered. 

“T suppose I must do it,” said Henry, 
his thin brown hand on Nettie’s soft white 
one. “ You will like to be in England near 
Teddie’s school. Don’t let them quite forget 
me—perhaps you might bring them out in 
the holidays.” 

“When did you plan all this?” she 
asked. 

“J don’t think I did plan—it seems the 
only way. They say I ought to go—and 
—and—I wouldn’t want to live, only I want 
a few happy years with you, Nettie. We 
seem to have been so little together.” 

“We shall always be together now !”’ 

“Now! But if I go—” 

“T go too.” 

“But the children ? I wouldn’t ask it! 
I thought you couldn’t leave the boy—I 
thought you were wrapped up in him. He 
is getting on so well at school sl 

“He is. It is an excellent school. They 
will look after him in every way. He is 
no longer delicate, he can spend his heoli- 
days with us. Lucy will take Cecile—her 
widowed heart is crying out for children ; 
she will love her as her own.” 

“You will make this sacrifice for me— 
live away from them, Nettie ? I shouid 
not ask it.”’ 
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“Ask it! Henry, how little you know! 
Nothing will ever make me leave you now.” 

“But before—when I went away——” 

“When you left in health and strength 
you did not need me. They were little 
and helpless and wanted me. I made 
myself do it then. I could not do it now! 
Oh, Henry! Don’t you see, all through, 
how it is when you need me that my love 
cannot let us part. When you first asked 
me, in this orchard, I hardly knew what 
love was, but I found out when two years 
later you lay wounded and hopeless—you 
needed me, and my love cried out I must 
give myself to you. I knew, when you went 
back to that Indian frontier service, that I 
could not help, or might hinder, and that 
the children really needed me. But now, 
you need me, and that is first of all, and 
ever will be, because—because I love you.” 

The white-clothed trees swayed in the 
gentle spring breeze as bending angels 
might listen for the reply. It does not 
matter to us what the reply was—it well 
satisfied Nettie. Only, with trembling lips 


(half smiling at the childish recollection, 
half weeping in the intensity of present love 
and happiness), she repeated after a minute 
or two the long-ago statement : 
“I wanted it to be you.” 
Adding : 
“And it will be always now.” 
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hundred and fifty happy boys 
—surely there could be no more 
fitting memorial of our great English 
hero of Khartoum—General Gordon, the 


bi ver. 


His picture looks down upon them in 
school, workshop, dining-hall, and dor- 


mitory. 


If he himself can look on them—as 
indeed I believe he can—how he must 
joy at the sight of this cheerful, busy 


company. 


The smart little Gordon boy whom | 
lately went down to the Home to sce, 
and who greeted me at the 
station with a very correct 
military salute, was an old 
East-End friend of mine. | 
first met him in the out- 
patients’ department of the 
great London Hospital a 
piteous little figure, ragged, 
half-starved, wretchedly ill. 
One of a family of seven 
children, with a hopeless 
father and mother, the 
child, in spite of his own 
true, sweet nature and 
gentlemanly instincts, must 
have inevitably gone under 
too, had not a Sister at 
the ‘“‘London” held out 
her helping hand to him, 
and finally landed him at 
West End, Woking, in the 
Gordon Boys’ Home. 


We drove up from Brook- 
wood Station together, an 


MY GORDON 


invigorating drive over breezy Surrey 
commons and along pleasant, well-kept 
country roads. 

When we arrived at the quad, the 
great open space between the school and 
the wor kshops on the one side, and the 
dormitories and recreation room on the 
other, the boys were just assembling at 
the call of the bugle. My friend was 
in “full dress” in honour of my visit 
and of his half-holiday, with trousers of 
Gordon tartan, a Scotch cap, and smart 
little cane. But the other boys wore 
a serviceable, everyday uniform, with 
corduroy trousers. 

After a brief parade, they 
separated for the  after- 
noon’s work, some to the 
school, some to the work- 
shops, and I started on 
my tour of inspection with 
my boy friend as guide. 

He took me first into 
the large and_ beautifully- 
appointed chapel built to 
the memory of the Duke ot 
Clarence. It was fitting that 
we should kneel there for a 
few minutes before seeing 
anything else, for religion 
is made the beginning and 
the end of the happy life 
of the Home. 

When we came out I 
asked about the daily ser- 
vices. Attendance at the 
daily morning service 1s 
compulsory, and during 
Lent a week-day evening 


BOY GUIDE service is held to which the 
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IN MEMORY OF GORDON 


boys may go or 

not as they like. 

“But everybody 
does go,” added 
my friend signi- 
ficantly. 

We went to 
see the work- 
shops next, the 
tailor’s, shoe- 
maker’s, sadd- 
le’s, carpen- 
ter’s, and darn- 
ing shops. All 
the clothing 
worn by the 
boys is made in 
their own work- 
shops. The in- 
structors are all 
well-chosen, 
skilful work- BOYS AT 
men, and withal 
they are evidently boy-lovers. They 
took pride in exhibiting to me their pupils’ 
achievements, and the boys are plainly 
happy and interested in their work. 

Every boy is taught a trade. With the 
exception of a few ‘* permanent boys ”’ in 
each trade, whose only schooling is at 
evening classes in the winter, all attend 
trade and school on alternate days. The 
band have a special arrangement—prac- 
tice in the morning (and evening in 
winter), school in the afternoon. 

My own particular Gordon boy is a 
“carpenter,”’ and was therefore, of course, 


BOYS LEARNING GARDENING, 


21 


WORK IN THE SADDLER’S SHOP, 


particularly interested in showing me 
over the carpenter's shop. 

All the carpentering work and repairs 
for the Home are done by the two instruc- 
tors and the boy-carpenters who work 
under them, and I was shown two beau- 
tifully made choir-desks which had just 
been finished for the chapel. 

When the boys first come, and before 
they have decided upon a trade, they 
take their turn in the ‘“ darning shop.” 

The kindly matron who presides there 
told me that her pupils became quite 
proficient in the art of darning socks, and 
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THE QUIVER 


she declared that 
she would rather 
teach boys than 
girls ! 

ae t 

“shop” I saw 
was the ‘ cook- 
house,”’ a model 
of all a kitchen 
should be. 

Here a certain 
number of boys 
are told off to 
cook the meals 
for this big 
family under the 
supervision of a 
cook - instructor. 
Adjoining the 
cook-house is the 
large dining-hall, 


the walls of BOY CARPENTERS AT WORK 


which are hung 
with many interesting pictures. In one 
corner is a collection of photographs 
sent by ‘old boys.” A great number of 
the boys go into the Army when they 
leave the Home, though not by any means 
all of them, but, whatever their ‘‘ walk ”’ 
in life, with very few exceptions they do 
well. 

After I had inspected the “ shops,” my 
guide took me to see the Library, a big 


and lofty but comfortable building, fur- 
nished with a wealth of books, where the 
boys write their letters and spend happy 
evening hours in the winter, 

The great recreation room provides 
space for amusements of a less quiet order, 
and the splendid gymnasium and big 
swimming baths conduce greatly no doubt 
to the boys’ good health and physique 

But—since perfect health cannot be 
guaranteed even 
in ideal con- 
ditions such as 
prevail the 
Gordon Boys’ 
Home—near the 
Chaplain’s house 
stands a_ well- 
equipped little 
hospital, presided 
over by a cheer- 
ful and capable 
Sister. 

Alter my visit 
to the hospital | 
peeped into the 
“tuck” shop, 
where the boys 
get surprising 
value for thei 
half-pennies and 
pennies in the 
shape of sweets 
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picture postcards, 

inger-beer, a nd 
such like delights. 

My guide took 
me next to the 
band-rooms, which 
stand apart, near 
the entrance to the 
spacious _ gardens. 

A band class was 
in progress in each 
of the two rooms. 
One of the instruc- 
tors told me that 
the band was so 
much in request 
during the summer 
months, for fétes 
and garden-parties, 
that there had not 
been much time for 
practice lately. 

I next inspected 
some of the well- 
arranged dormi- 
tories, and then, 
finally, my friend 
took me to see the 
Colonel in his “ office."" The confident 
way in which he knocked at the door 
and walked in spoke volumes for his 
happy relations with this kind and wise 
“father” of a family of two hundred and 
fifty boys. The Commandint told me 
that next year, when the Home completes 
its first twenty-five years, it will have 
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sent a_ thousand 
boys into the Navy 
and Army. 
Afterafew 
minutes’ interview 
I said good-bye to 
the Gordon Boys’ 
Home, and drove 
off to catch my 
train to Waterloo. 


Boys who are 
physically and men- 
tally sound, and 
who are between the 
ages of thirteen and 
a half and fifteen 
and a half, are elig- 
ible for admission 
to the Gordon Boys’ 
Home. Friendless- 
ness and destitution 
are the only other 
necessary con- 
ditions, but a pay- 
ment of {23 a year 
is expected when- 
ever such a contri- 
bution is possible by the parents or friends. 

As a large proportion of the annual 
expenditure has to be met by voluntary 
subscriptions, it is important to note that 
these have fallen off considerably during 
the last few years, and an effort is neces- 
sary if the Home is to maintain its present 
standard of usefulness in the years to come. 
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The Honeymoon Holiday 


A Complete Story 
By ETHEL TYRRELL 


T was not my idea, and I should never 
have thought of it, but the doctor 
said I was thoroughly run down and must 
have a holiday. I told him that Jack 
and I always went to the seaside for three 
weeks. 

“With the children ?’ 

“Of course,” I replied. 

“You must get away from the children,” 
he said. ‘‘ They are wearing you out. 
You must have three weeks’ change of air 
and scene without them.” 

I replied that it couldn't be done. 

** Rubbish ! ” 
So I told Jack. Jack looked serious. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I suppose if he says 
so, there is no getting out of it.” 

We discussed the matter. I said that 
I could not go away by myself. Jack must 
come with me. We would leave the children 
at home this year. After all, they did not 
really need change of air. We had a large 
garden, and Hampstead was a most healthy 
place. Mother would, no doubt, come and 


he asked. 


he said, ‘* it must be done.” 


stay in the house while we were away, so 
we need have no anxiety about anything. 

Jack thought my idea excellent. ‘ By 
Jove!” he said, “‘ it will be just like another 
honeymoon.” 

Mother was surprised when I made my 
request to her 

“In my young days,”’ she said severely, 
‘‘a mother’s first duty was to her children. 
She would never dream of leaving them to 
the care of others, even for three weeks. 
I am sorry I cannot stay at Woodlands 
while you are away, as my nerves are 
rather shaky just now, but I dare say 
Bertha will not mind.”’ 

Bertha was my younger sister. I asked 
her. 

“T’ll do my best, Rita,’’ she said sweetly, 
“but they ave terrors, aren’t they ? I do 
hope you have a good nurse.” 

I told her how much confidence I had 
in Nurse and her second in command, 
Agnes 

“You couldn't take Teddy with you, 
I suppose ?’’ she hazarded. ‘‘ You know, 
Rita, he is a little terror.” 
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Teddy was our eldest-born, aged seven, 

we couldn't possibly take Teddy,” 
I replied. ‘‘ But I will talk to him very 
seriously before we go.” . 

Then Jack and I discussed likely places 
or our holiday. 

“JT don’t think we had better go far 
away,” I said. ‘‘ One can't tell what might 
happen, and we could be quite happy at 
a little quiet place within easy reach of 
town.” 

So it was settled that we should go to 
Chesterton-on-Sea, which Jack had heard 
about from a City friend. We engaged 
rooms at Cliff House, also recommended by 
the same friend, and decided to go away 
at once. 

“Don't say anything to the darlings 
about our leaving them, Jack,” I begged. 

best thing to do,"’ said Jack, “is 
to see them safely in bed and asleep, and 
then take an evening train to Chesterton.” 

That scemed a good plan, so we decided 
to adopt it. 

The day of our departure arrived. Bertha 
came during the afternoon, Of course, my 
plan of lecturing Teddy had had to be 
given up, but fortunately she did not 
mention it 

“If anything goes wrong, you will let 
me know at once,"’ I said. 

“Oh! ves, but I won't write unless it is 
she replied. 

I thought that was most considerate of 
her. 

Before bedtime, Bobby managed to cut 
his finger with a piece of glass, and the twins 
fell downstairs and bumped their foreheads 
somewhat severely. Jack seemed rather 
upset about them. Nurse said she fancied 
Babs had a slight cold and was rather 
feverish, but we took her temperature and 
found it normal. 

“Perhaps we had better not go to-night, 
Jack,” I suggested. 
said Jack. 


necessa®ry 


Nonsense,” ‘““We must go 
to-night.” 

Bertha promised to let me know if Babs 
really developed a cold, and Nurse said 
she would be extra careful with her. ! 
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THE HONEYMOON HOLIDAY 


insisted on bathing 
her myself. It was 
silly of me, I know, 
but I thought, suppos- 
ing anything hap- 
pened to her while we 
were away, OF sup- 


posing we had a rail- 
wav accident going to 
Chesterton, and never 
came back! How 
sweet she looked, and 
how she nestled up 
to me when I held 
her, all rosy and soft 
and warm, in my 
arms before putting 
her into her cradle ! 
It did seem a shame 
to leave her. When 
I went to say ‘‘ Good 
night” to Teddy and 
Bobby, I found Jack 
was telling them 


stories. It was too “Teddy and Bobby were leaning out of the 
They window of their bedroom, and making frantic 
gestures.” ette. 


bad of him. 
would never go to 
sleep. He looked 
rather shamefaced at being caught, but said 
that by the time I had kissed the twins, who 
slept in the night-nursery, he would have 
finished. The twins were already asleep, 
so with a big lump in my throat I kissed 
them and tore myself away. Bobby and 
Teddy were petitioning for ‘‘ Just one more 
story, Daddy,’’ but I frowned at Jack, 
and he became stern and unyielding. Teddy 
argued the point, and Bobby looked very like 
howling, but I was obdurate, and after a 
struggle we kissed them and stole guiltily 
away. 

“IT think we managed that rather well,” 
I remarked confidently, as I took my seat 
in the cab a few minutes later. I had 
hardly got the words out of my mouth, 
however, when a frightful yell rent the air. 
We simultaneously put our heads out of 
the cab window (thereby knocking them 
together). 

Teddy and Bobby were leaning out 
of the window of their bedroom (provi- 
dentially strong iron bars prevented 
them from falling), and making frantic 
gestures. 

“Come back, Daddy!" screamed Teddy. 

“Mummy, come back !"’ howled Bobby. 


yf “ Tt was your fault, 

A Jack,” I grumbled. 

\F “If you hadn’t told 

x “Phew!” he said, 
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sinking back on _ his 
seat, and fanning him- 
self with his hat. 
“How hot itis! I'm 
sorry for Bertha; but 
all the same, it ts a 
shame to leave them 
behind 
* 
We reached Chester- 
ton about ten o'clock, 
A few minutes’ drive 
along a country road 
brought us to Cliff 
House. It looked 
charming, as it 
gleamed white in the 
moonlight. In front 
was a good-sized gar- 
den, fragrant with car- 
nations and mignon- 


peaceful it 
is!" said Jack. Just then a baby began 
to cry in the house. I thought of Babs. 
Perhaps she was crying for her mother at 
that very moment, her wicked mother, who 
had gone away and shirked her responsi- 
bilities. 

Our rooms were delightful. They looked 
out on the sea, and opened on to a rose- 
entwined verandah. 

“Why,” said Jack, “this is just like 
the house where we spent our honeymoon, 
isn't it ?”’ 

Exactly,”’ I replied. 

We supped, and went to bed. 

‘‘T wonder if the children are all right,” 
were my first words to Jack in the morning. 

“Oh! I suppose so,”’ he said casually. 

While I was finishing my toilette after 
breakfast Jack said he would go down to 
the shore and see what the bathing pros- 
pects were. I wrote a little note to Bertha, 
telling her of our safe arrival, but I decided 
not to let Jack know that I had written, 
He did not come back, so I resolved to go 
in search of him. But first of all, I stood 
at the edge of the cliff, which terminated 
our garden, and looked down on the sands 
to sce if there were any signs of him. I saw 
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a back something like his in the midst of 
a group of children, but made up my mind 
that it must belong to the father of the 
family. I could not help thinking how fine 
the sands were for children. There was a 
bell tent at the foot of the cliff, evidently 
belonging to the family I could see. It 
was a large family—I counted six child- 
ren. A nurse was with them, and a woman 
whom I took to be their mother. The 
father was tall and thin just like Jack— 
at least, his back was like Jack’s. Suddenly 
he turned round, and behold, it was Jack! 
He looked up to the cliff, recognised me, 
and then went to the mother of the family, 
spoke to her, and she turned round too. They 
waved their hands. It was Mrs. Trimmer, 
the wife of Jack's City friend! I descended 
the cliff to the sands. The Trimmer family 
was going to be the fly in our ointment, 
I could see. I disliked Mrs. Trimmer, 
could not bear the sight of her husband, 
and thought the children detestable. I 
hoped that they were not staying near us. 
Mrs. Trimmer was a woman who found 
fault with everything other folks did, but 
was absolutely contented with herself. 
Her children were the best children in the 
world. Certainly, they were noisy, and 
fought like the Kilkenny cats, but that only 
showed their intelligence, she said. She 


gave me an enthusiastic welcome, explained 
that her husband was unfortunately detained 
in town, and added that they hoped to 
stay at Cliff House for three weeks. Three 
At Cliff House! I changed colour 
To my disgust, however, Jack seemed sy. 
premely happy, and was actually playing 
with those awful Trimmer children as if 
they had been his own. 

Before I knew where I was, Mrs. Trimmer 
had made me sit down with her in front 
of the tent, and was telling me all about 
the treatment of whooping-cough, measles 
mumps, diphtheria and scarlet-fever. From 
that she went on to schools, and from 
schools to hospitals. hospitals it 


weeks ! 


was an easy stage to accidents that might 
happen to children, and accidents that 
had really happened to children she knew 
One was scalded to death by falling into 
a bath of boiling water. 

“Of course, the nurse had put the hot 
water in first, you know, instead of the 
cold water. They will do it, however 
often you tell them not to.” 

Another child had_his_ shoulder 


dislocated, because the nurse had _ held 


him by the hand when they were out 
walking. 

“But Agnes always holds the twins by 
the hand,”’ I cried 


“Mrs. Trimmer had made me sit down with her in front of the tent, and was telling me all 
about the treatment of whooping-cough, measles, mumps, diphtheria and scarlet-fever.” 
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“It’s a very bad practice,” said Mrs, 
Trimmer. “I have a belt and a_ leash 
for my children, and lead them in the 
streets in the same way as I would dogs.” 

A third child Mrs. Trimmer knew, had 
swallowed a glass marble. 

“He died, of course, poor little darling,” 
she said. “I always make Nurse watch 
Gus and Dolph when they play marbles, 
to see that they do not put the marbles 
into their mouths.”’ 

In my imagination I at once saw Teddy 
and Bobby swal 
lowing marbles by 
the dozen and the 
score. Then two 
Trimmer boys 
started fighting 
and went for one 
another like wild 
beasts 

always let 
them fight it 
out,” said Mrs 
Tnmmer 

They did fight 
it out, and were 
sorry sights at the 
finish. Gus had a 
black eve, one of 
Dolph’s teeth was 
knocked out and 
his upper lip was 
split. I thought 
oo Teddy and 
Bobby again. / 
never allowed 
them to fight it 
out, but Bertha 
might ! 

When Jack and 
I went indoors to lunch we were escorted 
by the entire Trimmer family, the children 


‘“We were escorted by the 


yelling, dancing, and galloping round us! 
A telegram awaited Jack. He tore it open 

“Tt’'s all right,’ he said I sent Bertha 
‘treply-paid wire this morning, because 
was anxious about Babs. She says 
‘Babs quite well, also others.’ ” 

After lunch I retired to my room while 
Jack went to smoke in the garden I wrote 
to Bertha and told her 1) To be sure 
and be present when Babs was put to bed 
80 as to see that Nurse put the cold water 
nto the bath betore the hot water This 
Was Most important, as I had just heard 


of a baby being scalded to death through 
the process being reversed. 

2) To buy belts and leashes for the twins, 
for I had been told that it was exceedingly 
dangerous to hold a child's hand when 
out walking with it, as one might dislocate 
its shoulder. 

3) To watch the boys at their marble 
games, as I knew of a child who had dicd 
through swallowing a glass marble. 

(4) To prevent Teddy and Bobby from 
fighting at all costs; to coax, threaten, 
even bribe them, 
if necessary, as 
they were such 
high-spirited chil- 
dren that they 
might disfigure 
one another for 
life, if allowed to 
give vent to their 
passions. 

This task ac- 
complished, I was 
just settling down 
for a nap when 
there was a crash 
of glass, and into 
the room came a 
solid indiarubber 
ball, narrowly 
missing my head, 
and landing on 
the  washstand, 
first knocking 
over the water- 
bottle and shatter- 
ing it to frag- 
ments. It was 
entire Trimmer family.” the Trimmer 

children, of 
course. There were three of them just 
outside the window I rose wrathfully, 
picked up the ball, threw it out at them, 
and pulled down the venetian blinds with 
acrash. Then I added a posiscript to my 
letter. It ran thus: 

** Please do not let the children play with 
their balls near the house. I have already 
forbidden them to do it, but they may 
forget.”’ 

When I angrily told Jack of the affair 
of the ball, he did not seem at all annoyed. 
He was playing with the children himself 
at the time, he said, and he actually added 
that the Trimmer boys were jolly little 
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fellows, and the girls not bad, and he was 
very glad we had found them at Chesterton. 
It was almost as good as having our own 
children with us. Almost as good! 

During the next two days Jack and I 
dodged the Trimmer family. He didn’t 
want to do so, but I made him. We had 
no news from Bertha,, and I was rather 
worried. I kept.my anxiety to myself for 
a long time, and then could not resist 
mentioning it to Jack. He reminded me 
that Bertha had said she would not write 
unless it was necessary. Of course that 
was true, but I felt that she might have 
answered my letter all the same. There was 
an account in The Daily Record of an 
inquest on a child who had been killed by 
falling out of a swing, so I just sent Bertha 
a note, telling her to have the swing tied 
up until we returned, and asking her to 
reply to my former letter, as I was rather 
uneasy about the children. She did reply 
by return of post. She did not say much 
in her letter, but what she did say was 
to the point. 

She had superintended the bathing of 
Babs, but Nurse had resented it, and had 
been impertinent to her. 

She had bought belts and leashes for 
the twins, or rather, she had had belts 
made at the saddler's and bought the 
leashes, but Agnes had refused to use them 
after the first time, as she said the people 
in the streets stared at her and made rude 
remarks 

She had watched Teddy and 
their marble games, but had found it too 


Sobby at 


tiring, and so had confiscated the marbles 
until our return 

She had done her best to restrain the boys 
from fighting, but had only succeeded 
imperfectly, and they were both a bit 
battered and scratched, but not disabled 
or mutilated as yet 

My request about ball-playing had un- 
fortunately come too late, as they had 
already by accident broken the drawing 
room window with their balls, at the same 
time smashing a china figure just inside 
it 

She had had the swing tied up, but 
Teddy had untied it. She was keeping 
him in solitary confinement in the bath- 
room in consequence as a punishment. 

I showed this letter to Jack, and he 
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agreed with me that it was rather unsatis- 
factory. 

It was a pity to have angered Nurse. as 
good nurses were unfortunately all too 
scarce, and this particular woman had 
been with us two Bertha had 
perhaps shown want of tact. It was to 
be hoped that Nurse would not give me 
notice as soon as we got back! 


years, 


It was tiresome of Agnes to object to 
Supposing the 
twins were run over by a motor-car! It 
was unthinkable ! 

Bertha need not have confiscated the 
boys’ marbles. Why couldn't she have 
kept an eye on their games? She had 
nothing else to do. We saw them sad 
and moody, getting into unheard-of mischief 


the belt and leash system. 


all for the want of a few marbles. 

Teddy and Bobby were scratched and 
battered, but not disabled or mutilated 
as yet! 


seemed to imply that Bertha had given up 


These last two emphasised words 


trying to restrain them, and was doubtful 
as to what might result from their battles 
in the near future. 

The china figure broken by the ball 
was real Dresden and very valuable. It 
was one of three pieces of china left to 
Jack as a legacy by an old uncle. Jack 
thought it was worth at least a hundred 
and twenty pounds! Was it merely broken 
into two or three pieces, or shattered to 
fragments ? I feared the latter 

Teddy had untied the swing. Perhaps 
Bertha had not explained to him why 
she had had it tied up. One must give 
Teddy a reason for things. To punish him 
by solitary confinement in the bathroom 
was nothing short of madness. Heaven 
knows what might happen! I hoped to 
goodness his punishment was only of short 
duration 

Jack wanted me to go for a country 
ramble with him, but I felt I must wnte 
to Bertha first I told her 

1) To remove the key from the nursery 
door and watch the bathing of Babs through 
the keyhole, so as to avoid offending Nurse 

2) To keep the children in the garden 
and not allow them to go out at all, as 
Agnes refused to use the belts and leashes. 

3) To give the boys back their marbles 
for an hour a day, and watch them playing 
during that time 

4) To keep the peace between Teddy 
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THE HONEYMOON HOLIDAY 


and Bobby at all costs, as even scratches 
might lead to blood-poisoning, and _ all 


sorts of 


dreadful diseases resulted from 


blows, including meningitis, spinal disease 


and cancer. 
;) To let me know at once the condition 


of the broken china figure, and on no 
account to have the pieces thrown away, 
as it was exceedingly valuable, and must 
be mended, if possible. 

(6) To seck another method of punishing 
Teddy than by solitary confinement; to 
try reasoning with him and to read Herbert 
Spencer's views on punishment. She would 
fnd his works in the library, at the end 
of the second shelf on the right of the door. 

I was very silent during our walk. Jack 
had wanted to take two of the Trimmer 
bovs with us, but, of course, I would not 
hear of that. He seemed as if he could 
not stir without those children, and they 


were SO 


noisy too. Our own boys were 


to the Trimmer boys as doves to fighting- 


cocks. 


The next evening Jack said he had 
received a letter from the firm, asking him 
to go up to town about some urgent busi- 


ness. It 


seemed to me very odd that 


they should call him back during his 


holiday. 


577 


They had never done so before. 
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“I almost cried with delight as the children fairly rushed at me"~ 7). ‘33. 
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Jack had no idea what the business was 
either. He did not show me the letter. 
He took the ten o'clock train up in the 
morning, and I saw him off. He said he 
might perhaps run over to Hampstead and 
see how the children were getting on— 
if he had time. When I got back to the 
house, there was a letter from Bertha 
awaiting me. The china figure was broken 
into hundreds of pieces, she said, which 
pieces had been thrown into the dustbin 
before she received my letter, and could 
not possibly be recovered now. Agnes had 
caught her peeping through the keyhole 
of the nursery door, and had informed 
Nurse, who had declared her intention of 
giving me notice as soon as we got back, 
She (Bertha) had forgotten to tell me when 
writing before that she had been obliged 
to call in a doctor to the twins. One of 
them had eaten green apples, and had 
developed frightful colic; the other had 
swallowed a pin. Both children were quite 
well now, however. Teddy was incorrigible. 
While in solitary confinement in the bath- 
room he had stripped the paper off the 
walls as far as he could reach by climbing 
on a chair and the side of the bath, and 
had turned on the bath taps, letting the 
water overflow and run down the stairs. 
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If we would have Teddy, she would stay 
on at Woodlands until our return, other- 
wise she really could not stand the con 
tinuous strain on her nerves. The other 
children would not be so bad without him 
but with him they were perfect little 
demons. 

I went to the telegraph office and wired 
to Jack in the City, ‘‘ Bring Teddy back 
without fail.’ Then I had an interview 
with the landlady and arranged for an extra 
bedroom. Mrs. Trimmer, finding that I was 
alone, came and dragged me away to her 
tent. She made me read aloud a book with 
horrible pictures, called ‘* Diseases of Child- 
ren,”’ while she darned the family socks and 
stockings. After lunch I fled in the direc- 
tion of the fields, thus avoiding the Trimmer 
family. The time passed so slowly, as I 
sat there under a hedge, trying to read. 
I simply longed for Babs. How different 
she was from the odious Trimmer baby ! 
I made up my mind to be very stern with 
Teddy, and tell him what I thought of his 
outrageous conduct But after all, could 
I scold him ? On second thoughts, I re- 
solved to bury the hatchet. Well, it would 
be of no use for Jack and me to play at 
honeymooning now, with Teddy in our 
wake. Anyway, the experiment had been 
a miserable failure as far as I was concerned, 
for I felt absolutely sick with anxicty 
about the children and ten years older 
than when we had arrived at Chesterton. 
Jack had not said by what train he was 
returning. I wondered whether he and 
Bertha between them would pack Teddy's 
clothes all mght, or whether he would 
bring the boy without any luggage ? What 


should we do to amuse Teddy when he 


95° 


was with us ? We should have to let him 
play with the Trimmer children. Heavens! 
What a catastrophe ! He would be sure to 
fight the Trimmer boys! They would maul 
him terribly. Teddy was a_ good-looking 
child, but these awful little Trimmers 
would spoil his good looks in no time 
If only he had Bobby with him, they 
would amuse each other, and we need 
never go near the Trimmer family again. 
Happy thought! Bobby must come too 
On my way back to Cliff House I sent 
another telegram to Jack, ‘‘ Bring Bobby 
too.”” [I prayed that the message might 
arrive in time—that is to say, before Jack 
had left home with Teddy I was drinking 
my lonely cup of tea a few mimutes after- 
wards, when the eldest Trimmer girl came 
round the corner of the verandah and 
looked in at the Trench windows of our 
sitting-room. 

“Oh! Mrs. Ellingham,”’ she cried, “ there 
are two cabs coming up the road, and Mr 
Ellingham is in one of them.” 

I left the house hastily, and just reached 
the garden-gate as the cabs were driving 
up. The sight I beheld nearly took my 
breath away. Jack was getting out of the 
first cab, and after him tumbled Teddy 
Bobby, and the twins. The second cab dis- 
gorged Nurse, Agnes, and Babs. I almostcried 
with delight as the children fairly rushed 
at me, and Babs laughed and crowed. 

“I thought it would be a surprise,” said 
Jack. “I knew you wanted them.” 

endeth our honeymoon holiday, 
I cried gaily, as I cuddled Babs. “A 
holiday with the children is the best holiday 
in the world!”’ 

Agreed,”’ said Jack. 
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LETTERS 


AND LOVE. py ‘amica’ 


ON LIFE 


No. 6.To a Wife who Thinks she has been Married for her Money 


\ Y DEAR ELLEN,—Do you know for 
i442) whom I feel sorriest in connection 
with the wholly grievous case you have 
stated? It is for the wretched Celia. I 
am not canting, but speaking the truth of 
my heart, when I say it never seems to me 
so dreadful a misfortune to suffer pain 
and wrong as to inflict either. Treacher- 
ous people often reap rich reward of their 
treachery, but that confidential coun- 
sellor we each possess, Whose voice grows 
more audible as we grow older, assures 
us. with argument we do not wish to 
gainsay, that it is better to be Socrates 
than Sulla, better to be Baldassarre than 
Tito Melema. To show you a_ letter 
written by your husband his pre- 
nuptial days, in which he indicated the 
advantages connection with your pecuni- 
ary freedom would confer on him ; it was 
Vile ! 

Now let us put ourselves in his place, 
Striving to be just. Can you not see 
exactly what happened 2? The wretched 
Celia was jealous because of his engage- 
ment, was tormenting with her 
plaints, and he, trying clumsily to lead her 
away from sentimental suffering, offers 
her stout common sense for her comltort, 
assumes her interest in his welfare 
“Do not forget that Ellen's 
money will be of the utmost value to 
me; without it I could not marry; once 
anchored i shall overhaul the ship of my 
lortunes, and then, hey for a prosperous 
voyage 


and says : 


lo read this must have given you a 
terrible shock, but I beg you to observe 
that the letter was written to the sister 
Who had been his playmate and not to 


another, that he has neither said nor 
implied that he does not love you, and 
that since you have been his wife, he has 
failed in no duty of a good husband. He 
could not have married you had you 
been penniless, his income being in- 
sufficient for two; surely you knew that 
all along; to state the fact in confidence 
to a friend was not in itself an ignoble 
action, the misfortune is that the friend 
has behaved like an enemy. But will 
you punish him and yourself for the 
misdeed of another? I feel sure the 
wretched Celia would love to break your 
home to pieces that she might enthrone 
herself with her brother among the frag- 
ments—there is a thing calling itself love 
that has the spirit of a vampire. Take my 
advice and do not gratify her evil ambi- 
tion, 

You know I am a believer in the moral 
equality of the sexes, and in the right of 
every human being to a share of personal 
responsibility ; in the matter of domestic 
income I do not think it matters a penny- 
weight which partner possesses the larger 
share of the domestic revenue, provided 
each is doing his or her best to make the 
home a place of progress and happiness, 
We make too much pother about money, 
which is certainly the best of all tools in 
the hand of the worker, but not a man’s 
lite, not even the most indispensable 
adjunct of his happiness. A French 
wite reading what has made you so un- 
happy would not have given the words 
a second thought, because in France no 
woman is married who has not some 
dowry to take with her to the new 
establishment; and this reasonable and 
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thrifty national habit has much to com- 
mend it. Even in our own country it is 
recognised as the social obligation of 
well-born but impecunious younger sons 
that they shall find an heiress who will 
help them to keep abreast of the family 
us? ges. 

I know of a case very similar to yours 
in its beginning; I hope it will prove very 
different at the end. A young wife was 
given irrefragable proof that her money 
had been the loadstone that first drew 
her husband to her side. Here will you 
permit me to say that I see nothing very 
ignoble in that ?. One is always attracted 
in the first instance by something, per- 
haps by a repute for beauty or cleverness, 
or by musical or artistic talent. Why is 
the comfortable atmosphere which some 
money creates so much more reprehen- 
sible when we talk of human happiness ? 
Have not poets sung and wept because 
of Annie Laurie’s swan-like throat, or 
Zuleika’s gazelle-like eye 2 And what did 
these charms guarantee after all 2?) No- 
thing more certain than that they would 
lose their loveliness with the passing 
vears. But I need not labour this point 
because all the poetry of the world 1s 
against me. 

Now to my story! The angry young 
woman I have referred to took her proots 
to her husband, laid them before him 
with the air of one who had discovered 
him in the vilest misdoing, taunted him 
as human nature does not like to be 
taunted, and assured him that he had 
sold himself in vain, because thencefor- 
ward he would not profit by a single coin 
of her money, that she had the power to 
reserve it for her own use and would do 
so, that the house was nominally his, and 
that he could “run” it, defray her ex- 
penses and those connected with their 
child, and that if he did not approve of 
this plan she would leave him and make 
a scandal. 

His was a profession to which a record 
of domestic disturbances would have 
proved very detrimental, the man was 
weak, he had never assumed to be a 
hero, he assented to his wife's conditions, 
and unending miserable years began for 
both, everyone knowing in time of the 
wretched state of affairs, and most people 
shrinking trom an establishment whose 


very atmosphere breathed of blight. 
Think of a child growing up in a home 
where distrust and animosity sit on each 
side of the domestic hearth! 

You will not lapse into gross conduct 
of this kind, you are a lady ; blessed are 
all circumstances in which one has to 
deal with such! But you suffer, your 
husband knows you suffer without know- 
ing why. You must tell him. 

When he asks again what is the matter, 
state briefly and clearly what Celia told 
you, indicating as simply as you can 
all it made you feel, and leave him to 
make his statement. I believe it will 
run along the lines I have indicated. 

You say you would rather never say 
anything about the matter, trying to 
forget it in time. I advise otherwise. | 
have a great dislike for mysteries, or the 
assumption of mysteries between people 
who have to live in close communion. I 
have never known any trouble that 
absolute trankness between principals, 
all outsiders being held aloof, would not 
have minimised, even if rectification was 
impossible. My counsel to everyone 1s 
never let anyone know of a domesti 
difficulty until it has first been adequately 
discussed with the person concerned. 
You have told me, but 1 do not count ; for 
the assistance of my kind, God gave me 
a talent for silence. 

People cannot live under a cloud of 
misunderstanding, in its shadow only 
evil things flourish ; the greatest criminal 
has a right to speak in his own defence, 
angry love is sometimes the most unjust 
of special pleaders. 

Perhaps it would be well when you 
have told your story to say you would 
like to go away for a few days, till he 
thinks things over, when he can come to 
see or fetch you. I suggest this because 
I have a certain dread of that condition 
of married lite which silences protest and 
felgns to cover over hurt feeling with a 
Anything which modifies, even 
slightly, estimate of one’s best 
beloved is” very serious, and must be 
seriously treated, unless the whole plane 
of our life is to fall to a lower level. The 
counsel “Forgive and forget” 1s olten 
far too lightly given; where there 1s 
much to forgive one cannot forget, until 
one knows the offence is repented of anc 
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will never be repeated. Then how gladly 
can one push the whole grievous record 
into the background! The  idealist’s 
love always expects high things of the 
beloved, to which fact attaches many a 
sad story. 


“The little more and how much it is. 
The little less, and what worlds away 


If you had been married just for your 
money, that would have been a terrible 
thing for both of you, but there is no 
evidence of such a mutual misfortune. Is 
it likely that a man who is just and 
honourable in every other relation of 
life would prove a traitor in the most 
intimate and tender of all? You never 
had a suspicion of him until you saw 
that luckless letter ; well. do not harbour 
suspicion now, even on the testimony of 
his own handwriting. People are to be 


judged by the tenor of their whole life, 
and not from a word written or spoken 
hastily. Some people write as carelessly 
as they speak. To treasure casual letters 
that they may be exhibited for their 
writers’ confusion, belongs to that region 
of habit in which, happily, no decent 
person is constrained to dwell. 

1 believe your husband will be as 
deeply pained by this incident, when he 
knows of it, as you have been; when a 
mutual pang like this is honestly accepted 
and treated with forbearance, each for 
the other, I believe it may ultimately 
cement a more sympathetic and tender 
affection. 

With sincere wishes for this result in 
your case, 

lam, as ever, 
Your affectionate friend, 
AMICA, 


Uhots: Wilse.) 


THE DARLING OF HIS HEART. 
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Confession 
ORD, I have failed to watch. The way 


Too pleasant seemed to need much care ; 


tnd now, at closing of the dav, 
I find my feet have gone astray , 
And I am in despair. 


Lord, I have failed to pray ; and here 
I feel from Thee so far apart, 

My guilty soul ts sick with fear 

I have no voice to reach Thine ear 
No word to touch Thy heart 


O Lord, if Love be name of Thine 
Seeing my weakness and distress, 
Show Thyself Love! To me tneline , 
Know these unspoken prayers of mine, 

And as I need so bless 


KATHARINE ALISON Brock. 


Ignoring the Failure 
HEN a person has utterly failed, the 
best way to help him may be to 
show just as much confidence in him as 
though he had never failed. God uses this 
method to help us up from our failures a 
great deal oftencr than we use it with our 
fellow-men. If God dealt out to us only 
condemnation, and instant condemnation, 
every time that we fail in His sight we 


should not last long Yet that is the wav 
we are inclined to treat each othe And 
that is one reason why we help each other 
so much less than we might. A man who 


93 


was failing badly in wavs that undermine 
character was unexpectedly given a halt in 
his failures, put squarely on his feet, faced 
right about, and enabled to replace his de- 
feats with victories, by the fact that God 
sent him, not condemnation, but. blessing 
of a rich and undeserved sort. We have 
all had that experience at our Heavenly 
Father's hands. He trusts and encourages 
us a hundred times for once that He rebukes 
or condemns. Why should we not help 
others toward victory in God's own way ? 


wt 


The Divine Message 
— vou ever toyed with the key of 
a telegraph instrument while the 
circuit was closed 2? If so, you have noted 
this fact every condition of expert operat- 
ing may be fulfilled, but so long as the electric 
circuit is closed all your efforts are simply 
sounding brass and clattering platinum 
Not a single spark of clectric life do you 
transmit; not a single message of good or 
ill, of bane or blessing, is conveyed to the 
waiting listener at the other end of the 
line Why ? Because the battery 1s not 
working And all vour working 1s efiort 
without result, activity without power 
gut now you open the little brass lever 
which connects your key to the battery 
hidden beneath the table—immediately every 
letter you form thrills with life, every word 
vou write flashes like a living message into 
the mind and heart of the far-away receiver. 
Through your work, dead and mechanical 
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in itself, the electric battery is now pouring 
forth its vital stream, flooding with life and 
power every deft motion of your flying 
fingers. a 

The lesson is plain. It is in spiritual 
telegraphy as in material. If the battery is 
not working, the message is mere clatter. 
We may do, but if God is not doing through 
us, then all our doing is naught. Prayer 
connects you with the Divine battery of 
life and power. Prayer puts you “ in the 
Spirit,” and * itis the Spirit that quickeneth.” 
From the chamber of praver you com«c 
forth to men with the unction, the subtle 
power, the thrill of God’s own life upon 
you; and as you touch them in speech, 
deed, or prayer, ‘“‘ virtue goes forth from 
you,” for then it is not you, but God that 
worketh in you. As you keep asking, 
God keeps doing. When you grow prayer- 
less, your deeds grow powerless, 


The Highest Joy 


HE chief life, if we are wise 
enough to perecive it, are to be found 
in the path of service. Vacations are good, 
rest is good; but they are good only as 
interludes of service. In his letters to 
Timothy toward the close of his life Paul 
does not recount his vacation experiences 
—if he ever had any, they were like his vaca- 
tion experiences at Athens while he was 
waiting for the arrival of Silas and Timothy 
—but he looked back with joy on a life of 
service, and forward with joy to a crown of 
nghteousness, the reward of faithful service. 
So it has been and is with other servants of 
God; they find their chief satisfaction in 
current life and in recalling the past, not in 
the evanescent joys of side play, but in 
serving their day and generation according 
to the will of God. Thank God for some- 
thing to do! The thing which you are 
doing just now may not be entirely to your 
liking as to kind or grade or per uniary 
compensation, but you can get satistaction 
out of it by doing it well, and the way to 
higher service is opened by well-doing, 


joys of 


We take with solemn thankfulness 

Our burden up, nor ask it less; 

And count it joy that even we 

May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee— 
Thy will be done! 


Influence for Good 
l was said of one of the best men of our gen- 
¢ration, “* Whenever he entered a room 
oany kind the conversation that was going 
on, and the discussion, immediately sprang 
up to a far higher level than it was betore.”’ 
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And to this was added, “ Men thought 
their best and spoke their best in his pres- 
ence.””. What worthier commendation could 
any man have ? The only goodness that 
counts is the goodness which makes itself 
felt, and real goodness which is of the 
daily habit and inner life of a man always 
does make itself felt. And here is the 
other side of the same noble influence, for 


influence which makes for good always 
casts out evil. ‘ He habitually lived in an 
atmosphere in which every mean and 


unworthy thought was asphyxiated.” 


A Merry Heart 
MERRY heart goes all the way, 
A sad tives in a mile ; 
And that’s the reason why each day 
We ought to try to smile, 
And by our spirits blithe and gay 
Help others o’er Life's stile. 


A merry heart's a blessing sweet, 
For life is often grey, 

And thorns spring up beneath our feet 
Instead o} flowers gay; 

So if a smile we chance to meet, 
It helps us on our way. 


So smile away in spite of tears, 
In spite of pain and sorrow, 
And you will find the coming years 
Hlold many a bright to-morrow, 
If but in place of frowns and fears 
A smile you try to borrow. 
YOUNG. 


Long-distance Heroism 
i calls for more real heroism to be true 
to Christ and His standards in our 
ordinary, everyday life, than to stand the 
test of physical martyrdom for Christin a 
foreign missionary field. To be confronted 
with the opportunity of dying for our faith 
is a challenge that usually calls out the best 
in us. Merely to face the opportunity of 
living for our faith, and that in what 
seem to us the commonplace, uninteresting 
circumstances of a humdrum home or 
business life, year after year with no great 
change in prospect, does not seem like a 
challenge to heroism at all. For this very 
reason it is the more of a challenge. Endur- 
ance is more heroic than a spurt ; it takes 
endurance to live the Christ-lite for thirty, 
forty, sixty vears of uneventful service. 
Such a life honours Christ, and He honours 
such a life, as the most convincing evidence 
of the power of Christ that the world can 


know. 
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Love's Barrier 


Serial Story 
By ANNIE S. SWAN 


CHAPTER XX 


THE TRYST 
murmured Hunt with a 
Pi curious inflection in his voice. Ad- 
mirable. You have certainly missed your 


\nother Réjane or Bern- 
lost to the 


vocation, Helen. 
hardt undoubtedly 
world.”’ 

Helen played a few more notes, and not 


has been 


one rang false. 


‘Come round to the other side,”’ she said 


in a low, quite clear voice. *‘ | have some- 
thing to say.”’ 
Hunt obeyed her at once, his pulses 


thrilling a little with the piquancy of the 
and with a feeling that was some- 
He had not forgotten this 
knew as he looked at 
the exquisite poise ol her head, the sensitive 
outline of her beautiful face, that he never 
would forget her. 


moment, 
thing 
woman, and he 


deepe r. 


now 


“What did you mean to-night?” he 
asked in a low tone that had a touch of 
passion in it. ‘Why couldn’t you say 


It would 
have been much easier for us both.” 


frankly that we had met before ? 


She played on, her eyes dwelling with 
strange intentness on his face. 

“IT had my reasons,” she answered at 
length. ‘ But I can’t give them here. I 
have something to say to you. Find out 


where the Low Ghyl in Mardocks wood is 
and meet me there 
three o’clock.”’ 

‘]T shall job getting out, 


shall be there, Helen, thank you,’ 


to-morrow alternoon at 


have a but I 


“ Pray don’t thank me, you will not have 
any occasion,” she answered, and bringing 
the bar to a sudden and crashing conclusion 
he rose from her seat and glided away 
Claud dear, I think I should like to 

f you are quite ready she said 

( half s the room \t the 

I ent the ervant ppeared to say that 
the carriage wy t the door, 

The were kly and 

Geottrey Have vas the only ype hie 


Hfunt did not shake hands. He dismissed 
the incident, however, concluding that it 
only the between the 
manners of what his wife called the lower 
and the upper ten. 


marked difference 


‘* Don’t you admire Mrs. Secretan 
Gerald ?”’ asked Audrey as she hovered 
about her lover the momeut the door 


closed. ‘“‘ She seems out of sorts to-night, 
and I’m afraid she didn’t like you, Gerald, 
It is not like her to be cold like that.” 
“Nonsense, Audrey, you know that Mrs. 
Secretan could never by any chance be called 
a gushing person. She has a way of looking 
at people as if she had no further use for 
them. I've like that,” said 
Gerald, and immediately corrected himself; 


seen her look 


“more than once to-night, downstairs, she 
did. But, by Jove, can’t she talk, and to 
some purpose too,” 
“You lke the 
Mrs. Hayes eagerly. 
“Yes.” 
decent sort of 


Rector, I am sure?” said 


Hunt He seems a 
a chap, but of course 
It is obvious 


answered 
very 
he’s hardly a mate for her. 
that she belongs to a different world.” 
Geotirey Hayes returned at the moment 
from having speeded the parting guests. 
“Mrs. Secretan did not seem quite like 
herself to-night, I thought. You liked them 
Gerald ? ”’ “We 
sider ourselves very fortunate in having such 
Wait till 
you hear him preach on Sunday morning. 


Undoubtedly his gifts are far above the place. 


con- 


he said cheerfully. 


a Rector and his wife in Midear. 


But promotion is certain to come.’ 

hey continued to discuss the departed 
in hearing 
as many items as he could 


averse to 

It would help 
he had not the 
an interview he 
anticipation 
ter through 


guests no way 


him on the morrow, tor 
remotest idea what sort of 
hikely to have 

made the blood 
He loved intrigue, though he had 
And he still 


was Phe mere 


ol it 
huis veins. 


course bas 


imagined himself done with it 


loved Helen Phe sweet flower-like face ol 
the girl who was going to be his wife lost 1ts 
il 
\s the carriave drove away trom the 


: 

| 
( 
( 
I 
observed that My ecretam and Mayon 


lighted doorway, Secretan turned anxiously 
to his wife, feeling her leaning somewhat 
heavily against him. He put his arms 
about her, and drew her very closely to 


his side. 


“My darling, I'm afraid it has been too 
much for you. 


“Not tired 
at all, Claude, 
but it was 
very dreary, 
don’t you 
think ? People 
should not in- 
vite strangers 
to family 
functions 
which really 
have no in- 
terest except 
for those im- 
mediately 
concerned.”’ 

Secretan 
looked the 
surprise he 
felt 

‘‘They 
don’t look 
upon us as 
strangers at 
High Ridges, 
surely, It was 
a compliment 
they paid us 
to-night, and 
I apprec iated 
it to the full. 
Well, how did 
you like Major 
Hunt ?” 

“I hardly 
know. I had 
so little op- 
portunity of 
judging, but I 
do think he is 
too old for 
Audrey. | 
would rather 
oh, much 
rather, they 
fave her to 
John Ridd.” 

“You sur 
prise me more 


LOVE’S BARRIER 


the average soldier.” 


and more. I formed quite a high opinion 
of him. He is far more intelligent than 


“Why did you go back to the dining- 


room when Mr. Hayes came up to us?” 


Are you very tired?” 


“*T had my reasons,’ she answered at length, ‘but I can’t 
give them here.” 


O37 


she asked almost feverishly. 
“We happened to be discussing missions 


in India, and 
I wanted to 
ask a few 
more ques- 
tions. It is 
so seldom one 
obtains infor- 
mation at first 
hand.” 

Helen sud- 
denly laughed 
a little shrilly. 

** Missions ! 
You discussed 
missions with 
that man! 
How awtully 
funny !” 

should it be 
funny? He 
has been on 
the spot for 
three years, 
and may be 
expected to 
know some- 
thing about 
them. As a 
matter of fact 
he knows a 
great deal.” 

“And what 
was his ver- 
dict ?”’ asked 
Helenina 
voice of faint, 
cold amuse- 
ment. 

admits 
the good that 
has been done, 
but criticises 
some of the 
methods. I 
don’t think 
you are quite 
just to him, 
Helen, and it 
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THE QUIVER 


is not like you to be prejudiced like that 
at the outset of You 
won't let Audrey not 
favourably impressed ? would 
be very disappointing for het 

* What did talk 
missions ? ”’ 

“Oh, a good many things 
interested 
questions. I told 
long we had been married 


an 
know you 
I'm 


acquaintance 
were 
it 


sure 


else you about besides 
He was very 
lot ot 


met, 


and asked a 
had 


friendly and 
him where we 
and how 

“Claude, that was very provincial, and 
you had no right to discuss me with a strange 
man.’ 


“TI didn’t discuss vou. He admired you, 


of course, and I must say | never saw you 
look so brilliant I don’t understand you 
to-night, dear, and I’m afraid you are 
over-tired. There, there, don’t say another 


word,” 
His amazing tenderness, which had a touch 
of protecting care in it, was round about her, 


and she gave herself up for the moment to 


his care Her nerves were unstrung, her 
heart beating wearily, because of the load 
that oppressed it. The morrow loomed 
before her like a nightmare, but her mind 
was made up Her duty was before het 
quite clearly, and would be undertaken at 


any cost to herself She would not permit 


Gerald Hunt to take the pure sweet young 


life of Audrey Hayes into his keeping He 
would call it revenge, of course, not being 
able to appreciate any other motive, and if 
there should be a price to pay she would 
pay it 
“Claude, may I ask you something 
she said suddenly 
“Why, ves, dearest, of course.” 
“Lately I’ve been thinking quite a lot 
about duty. You have taught me,’’ she 
said in a low voice \nd all sorts of que 
tions arise in my mind If | had known you 
in the old days, how ditterent it would all 
have been 
Secretan thrilled at the word which 
filled him with a joy that was singularly 
pure and impersonal 
Supposing a case arose,”” she went on 
without waitin for his answer where 
a person, by speaking out, could prevent 
what would be a ro do you think it 
would be hat person > duty to spe ik out 
it whatever cost to himsclt 
I certainly do think so he answered 
without a moment hesitation 


“Even if it involved suffering and dis. 
appointment to quite a number of people ?” 
she pursued anxiously. 

“If the nature of the wrong were clearly 
defined, Helen, it would be easier to answer ; 
but speaking generally, duty should come 
first.”’ 


* At any cost ?”’ 

“At any cost 

“But supposing it were to cost you 
personally something 

Je hope that | should still have the 
courage, Helen. If our religion teaclhe; us 
anything at all, surely it teaches that self 
should come last and not first But why 


all this very grave ethical discussion ? Have 
you a case in point 

“it was s 
ago If lL had known then it would have been 
different.” 

Secretan had not a prying mind, and his 


mething which happened long 


in his wife was supreme. Since 
herself absolutely to 
his happiness was not only complete, but 
the him had deepened 
and become a more powerful as well as a 


Happiness 


contidence 


She had given him 


spiritual side of 


more gracious factor in his life 
undoubtedly brings out all that is best in us 

“Well it is rather stupid to 
discuss such late at night after a 
particularly dull dinner party,” 
rousing herself as they approached nearer 
the few twinkling lights of Midear. “ What 
start fol to- 


perhaps 
things 
she said 


time do you out Itfey 
morrow 

* Immediately after lunch. If you could 
give it tome a little earlier, I should be glad 


l always like to get back for tea, ul possible 


you know. You have spoiled me for all 
other tea tables whatsoever 

She hardly smiled 

‘You shall have it just when you like 
surely Phe house is yours to order as you 
will 

Ile had never seen such humility in het 


and as he helped her to alight at the door 
It was 


he peered anxiously into her face 
very pale, and her eyes seemed shadowed 
He voiced the immediate anxiety which 
took possession of him 

“ T shall be all right, to-morrow Dont 
make a baby of me, Claude. I don’t want 


to le spol d. but to be a strong self-reliant 


woman \ll thi is not good for me 
though ”’ he added with a sudden quivel 
of the lip it very sweet.” 


LOVE'S BARRIER 


Secretan slept the sleep of the strong 
man, physically tired by a healthy day, 
and without a care on his conscience or his 
heart. He had not the slightest idea that 
his wife was up part of the night, sitting in 
her own sanctum with a thick dressing 
sown about her, staring out in the moonless 
dark of the uncurtained window, longing, 
and yet fearing for the day. 

She did not wish to undo what she had 
done nor to shrink from it. She was only 
conscious of a great, sad weariness, and 
wonder at the hardness of fate. She had 
found shelter and anchorage at last, like a 
ship that had been beaten by wind and wave, 
and lo, the anchorage was not safe. She had 
not asked so very much, after all, only the 
chance to pursue her quiet way along the 
pathway of happiness and peace, that had 
opened so unexpectedly before her. She 
had married to escape, and without expecta- 
tion of the good in store. The year that 
had passed had been full of wonderful ex- 
periences for Helen Secretan; for the first 
time she had obtained a glimpse of the real 
meaning and purpose of life. Her whole 
being rendered plastic and easily influenced 
by gratitude and personal happiness, had 
risen to respond to the appeal to her higher 
womanhood. And now, just when life was 
at its fairest, lo, there came from out the 
past a dark shadow which threatened 
to engulf her. Towards morning she crept 
back to bed, strangely strengthened by her 
communion with the night, and was able to 
sleep. But she was still pale when = she 
appeared at the breakfast table, though 
Secretan did not tind her less cheerful than 
usual. In was Friday morning, and he had 
to betake himself to his study without delay, 
so that Helen had her morning to herself. 
They met at their early luncheon, immedi 
ately after which Seeretan set out on his 
bicycle to take an afternoon service for his 
neighbour at Itfley Bridge. Half an hour later 
Helen, dressed in a walking coat and skirt, 
and carrying her shepherd's crook, lett: the 
house. She crossed a small section of the 
moor, and then branched off by a cart track 
which led to the woodman’s entrance to 
the Mardocks wood. At five minutes to 
three she reached the appointed trysting 
place, a lonely dell through which ran a 
turbulent stream which fell, a little highet 
up, OVer an overhanging rock, which scarcely, 
however, Justitied its somewhat ambitious 


959 


name. Hunt was already there, leaning 
against the stump of a tree, finishing a cigar 
which he took from his mouth and threw 
away as he beheld Helen in the distance 
gliding through the trees. He wore a tweed 
shooting suit and a cap which he raised and 
kept in his hand until she came out from the 
trees, and they were face to face on the little 
open space by the side of the stream. Her 
face was quite grave, and she ignored his 
outstretched hand. 

“So it isn’t true, Helen,” he said lightly, 
yet with evident disappointment. ‘If you 
knew the trouble I’ve had to keep the tryst, 
you would be a little kinder to me.” 

“T won't keep you long,” said 
steadily. “I only wish to tell you that 
you cannot marry Audrey Hayes.” 

He slightly elevated his brows in amuse- 
ment. 

“And why, pray, since you have so quickly 
consoled yourself? Why is the same con- 
solation barred to me, eh ?”’ 

The situation continued to pique and 
interest him, and though Helen looked less 
brilliant than she had done on the previous 
evening she had nothing to fear from the 
clear searching light of day. She had not 
gone off at all, he decided, and she was 
always interesting, such a woman could 
never pall upon a man. He cursed the 
hard fate that had parted them. 

“Look here, Helen, old girl, you've got 
your knife in me, and | don’t altogether 
blame you, but you see as I was situated 
we couldn't go on. We couldn't live on my 
pay, the thing was impossible, I told you from 
the first that while our dream was very sweet 
it couldn't last. Things haven't turned out 
so badly for you after all. Your parson is a 
first-class chap, and from all I can hear you 
are a great success here, and quite happy. 
Why not comfortably bury the hatchet, 
eh?” 

‘*T don’t want to talk about the past as 
you seem to think, or to throw any re- 
proac hes at you,” she said with a faint flicker 
on her features. ‘‘ L have only come to tell 
you that you can’t marry Audrey Hayes.” 
“In Heaven's name, why can’t What 
do you mean? What are you playing for, 
anyhow? It’s a poor mean sort of spirit. 
Speak up. and tell me what you mean.” 

‘She is too good for you. You would 
break her heart in less than a year,” she said 
steadily. 
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THE QUIVER 


“Tf I did,” he 


replied, stung by 


her tone, “it is 
no concern ot 
yours.” 

“It happens 
to be my con- 
cern. These 


people have 
been kind to me 
The child herselt 
is the 
thing God ever 


sweetest 


made. She is 
young, good 
full of ideals 


which you would 
destroy one by 
one, leaving her 
nothing but the 
husks. At what- 
ever cost to my- 
self I will 
vent it.” 
He stood look- 
ing at her stead- 
ily, reading 
her clear, 
wavering 
in the 
pression 


pre- 


in 
unh- 
eyes 
set 
of 
features 


het 
tense 
indomitable 
Hoe 


his 


an 
resolve. 
shrugged 
shoulders 
**And I,”’ he 
said slowly, 
‘am just as de- 
termined that 


everything, 
Helen, and I’ve 
otten wished to 
write and 
plain and 
your forgive. 
But, as I 
said, I couldn't 
help myself 
Don’t bear 
malice, and do 
if you can, give 
me credit for a 
little spark of 
the true thing 
You are the only 
] 
really cared for 
or ever will care 
for,” he 
watching her 
narrowly, but 
the deadly pallor 


beg 


ness 


woman ever 


added 


of her face re- 
mained unre- 
lic ved ‘*But 


honour bright, I 
will turn over a 
leaf and 
make her a 
husband 


new 


model 
She won't be 
hard to satisty 
Happily she has 


the bourgeols 


*** You had better weigh it well before you wreck so many 
It would be total wreck, I assure you.’” 


nothing shall anes. 

prevent it, and 

I think you will find that I am the 
stronger of the two. How do you propose 
to do 


She leaned for a moment against the trunk 
of a tree, and her eyes wandering down the 
glade had a far-off expression in them 

“I don’t know what I may do, but I am 
giving you fair warning It is open to you 
to withdraw of your own accord. It is her 
money you want, the money the lack of 
which made you leave me to be the sport 
and mock of a whole town 

He winced ever so slightly 


“T admit that I behaved badly. I admit 


mind.” 

Phen, indeed 
lid the flame 
leap in Helen's 
heek 


is intoler- 
able to hear you 


You have not changed one bit, you are the 
same cold, calculating, selfish creature No 
woman’s happine would be safe im your 


hands for one hour 

‘We managed to steala 
interpolated meaningly 
‘More th 
itely 


vl few, Helen 
in ever Tam resolved,” she went 
On passion: ‘that L will save Audrey 
from you.’ 

Then his brief attempt at con iliation was 
swallowed in the tloodtide of his wrath. 

“If you persist in this dog in-the-manger 
policy,”” he said but with the 


quietly, I 
sinister gleam deepening in his eyes, 
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can act, too. There are always two sides 
to a story. And your parson chap is a 
man. It would not be very difficult to sow 
the seeds of discontent in him. You had 
better weigh it well before you wreck so 
many lives. It would be total wreck, I 
assure you. I would see to that.” 

The cold virulence with which he spoke 
did not turn her from her purpose. More 
than ever she felt that it would be impossible 
to give Audrey Hayes to this man. Going 
back in one swift retrospect to her own girl- 
hood she remembered the slow shattering of 
her own ideals, and how this man in front 
of her had taken away the final tottering 
steps from under her feet. 

“T must pay the price,” she said faintly, 
but with an equal determination. 

At the moment something started in her 
eyes, a sheer terror which caused Hunt’s 
eves to follow immediately in the direction 
of hers. 

Secretan wheeling what appeared to be 
a disabled bicycle came slowly towards them 
through the trees. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE PRICE 


ELEN knew that they had been under 
his observation for some few moments 
before he revealed himself to them. She 
had never before seen such an expression on 
his face. It frightened her. Her breath 
came quickly, but she made no attempt to 
speak. No excuse could be attempted even 
ifshe had wished to excuse herself. Nothing 
could explain the fact that she was alone 
with Gerald Hunt in a remote part of the 
Mardocks wood, except that she had met 
him by appointment. Realising that, she 
held her peace. A sinister smile was on 
Hunt's lips, and it was he who spoke the 
first word. 

“Your wife and I are renewing an old 
acquaintance, Mr. Secretan,”’ he said lightly. 
“For some reason or another she did not 
give me the light of her countenance last 
night.” 

Secretan did not smile. 

“My bicycle broke down just outside 
Iff_ey Carr,” he said to Helen. ‘1 shall 
have to walk the rest of the wavy home. 
Are you ready to come now ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Helen mechanically. “Tam 
ready, now.” 


She did not again look at Gerald Hunt, 
but began to walk rapidly away down the 
path she had come such a short time before. 
Secretan dismissed Gerald Hunt with a cure 
nod, and left him to ruminate on the two-fold 
disaster of the afternoon. It was a disaster 
that Helen, for some stupid unfathomable 
reason should have elected to take up such 
a stand ; her husband’s sudden appearance 
on the scene complicated the whole affair. 
He thought on the whole, however, that 
it would be likely to help him. Secretan 
would stand no nonsense, and his wife 
would have a bad quarter of an hour with 
him—so much Hunt had read in the 
man’s eyes. He grinned rather bitterly 
as he turned away rolling up a cigarette 
paper. What fools women were! was his 
reflection. Why couldn’t Helen let well 
alone? she was doing no good te anybody 
by her behaviour. He hoped Secretan would 
give it to her hot enough to make her regret 
her stupidity, and render her willing to 
temporise. 

Secretan followed slowly, wheeling his 
machine, and presently they left the wood- 
man’s gate and were out upon the open moor. 
Not a soul was in sight, and the glow of the 
clear autumn afternoon made an immensity 
of space about them which at the moment 
helped Helen. They both stood still as if 
with one accord, and Secretan steadied his 
bicycle in a rut of the uneven road. 

“What does it all mean, Helen?” he 
asked quietly, but with a certain harshness 
in his voice. ‘‘ For what reason had you to 
pretend last night that you had never met 
Major Hunt before ?” 

“IT cannot explain myself, Claude. I 
acted on a sudden impulse which I cannot 
now account for.” 

“Have you any explanation to offer to 
me now, then?” 

‘“‘No, nothing. I knew Major Hunt in 
the old Colchester days, and that is all.”’ 

“Tt will be better perhaps if you give me 
a full confidence now, Helen. It is not a 
pleasant thing for me to meet you in Mardocks 
wood in such circumstances. My faith in 
you is very great, and my love is strong, 
but —but 

She made him no answer. ‘ You can’t 
tell me anything further then ? ”’ 

“ Not to-day, Claude,”’ she said with ex- 
treme difficulty. ‘Don’t ask me. Trust 
me if you can a little longer.” 
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THE QUIVER 


“May I ask you just one question? You 
met him by appointment, of course ; when 
and how was that appointment made ?” 

‘Last night, at High Ridges, when I was 
piaying the piano.” 

“TIT see. just one more. Is he the man of 
whom you told me that day at Colchester ? ”’ 

She hesitated just a moment. Every- 
thing seemed to be slipping from her. She 
had never seen this cold, hard, judicial side 
of her husband. It continued to terrify 
her, simply because she loved him and feared 
to fall one jot or tittle in his estimation. 

am waiting,” he said quictly. 
he the man?” 

He lifted the machine from the rut and 
began to move on, dragging it as if uncon- 
sciously behind him. So they came without 
another word spoken to the edge of the moor, 
and out upon the road which led in one 
direction through Midear village, and in the 
other away across the open country towards 
High Ridges and the Court Farm. 

“If you don’t mind, Claude,” said Helen, 
a little hurriedly, “I will not come home 
just vet. I will walk on to the Court, and 
take tea with Jane. They will look after 
you at home. It will be better if we—if 
we have a little time apart just now.” 

He did not answer her, but turned in 
the opposite direction, and walked away 
much more quickly, wheeling the machine. 
She glanced back once at him as she took 
the Court Road, but he made no sign. 
When she walked on again, a sob broke 
from her lips. Her thoughts were a_ blind 
chaos, she must have time and opportunity 
to arrive at some clear understanding of 
where she stood When she had, after much 
travail of spirit decided where her duty lay, 
and had set out bravely to fulfil that duty, 
which was to save another woman from a 
life of sheer misery and disappointment, she 
had not taken into account her own husband's 
possible attitude He had been so tender 
so considerate all through, that she had 
taken no account of his strength, nor of the 
darker passions which are in every man’s 
soul, making at once his strength and his 
weakness It was going to be a far more 
serious thing for her than she had imagined 
and just for a moment she faltered. She 
must tell some one. She would seek her 
house of defence She was not afraid of 


Jane's clear eyes, nor of her quiet convincing 


tongue. She would never be blinded by 
passion, but would be able to present as 
well as to take the sanest view. By what 
Jane said then she would stand or fall, A 
little over a mile from the spot where she 
parted from her husband, a stile marked the 
short cut through the fields to the Court 
Farm. Hersteps hastened as she approached 
the house, and her eyes visibly brightened 
A few minutes more, and she would be able 
to lay down her burden in the house of de- 
fence. She wondered, as her feet quickly 
crossed the green sward of the little park, 
whether such a strong, beautiful friendship 
was not, after all, a more satisfying thing 
than love, which could so torture the heart 
that gave it a home. Love, but especially 
man’s love, was so selfish. She had imagined 
her own husband different, she had set him 
on a pinnacle above other men, and lo, he 
was but common clay after all, the easy prey 
of the passions he so oft condemned! She 
was not quite just to him, in these first 
moments of her tortured perplexity, and 
only regretted that she had so wholly mis- 
judged her own power over him. 

The fates seemed all unkind that after- 
noon. The apple-cheeked damsel who an- 
swered her knock informed her that Miss 
Jane had gone to Bradficld for the day 
taking the little boys with her. They were 
not expected home till cight o'clock, when a 
fly was to fetch them from the station. 

gut won't you come in, ma’am ?”’ said 
the kindly creature. ‘I’m just takin’ in 
the master’s tea.’’ 

At the moment, Courtney, hearing voices, 
appeared at the dining-room door ; Helen was 
very tired, and in need of refreshment, but 
the sight of Courtney made her hesitate 
She judged from the colour of his face that 
he had been drinking. He came forward 
with much show of cordiality 

“Mrs. Secretan, yus sure coom in, and 
they'll hurry oop th’ tea, A’ave been waitin’ 
ever so long Ivverything goes to sixes an 
sevens when sho’'s out 

Helen did not quite know what to do 
She had no love for ‘Tom Courtney at any 
time, and considered him outside the pale, 
even when he was sober, but her bodily 
futigue ple aded for the rest and the refresh 
ment she so badly needed. She stepped 
across the threshold of the door and entered 
the dining-room 

‘Surely this visit) was rather 


“She glanced back once at him as she took the Court Road, but he made no sign.’ 
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THE QUIVER 


sudden, wasn't it? I heard nothing of it 


on Wednesday when she was over.” 
“T don’t know. She doesn’t tell me 
much,” he said thickly. ‘‘She’s gotten 


We beant pullin’ in the 
How's 


verry close of late. 
same boat, worse luck, Mrs. Secretan. 
th’ parson, eh? ”’ 

* Quite well, thank you,” said Helen, and 
sat down rather gingerly on the edge of the 
chair nearest the She had no ex- 
perience of men who indulged in strong drink, 
and was not certain whether Courtney in 
his present state were desirable or even sate 
company. Jane could have told by a glance 
at him that he had indulged to the extent 
of a glass and a half of whiskey neat. 

“No, the parson doant coom verry often 
this way,” 
arms across the table, and fixed her with 
his somewhat glassy eyes. ‘‘ Nobbut doant 
coom much here. Sho frightens them aal 


door. 


he said, as he spread his great 


away. Woant allow a man a pal or a 
glass. A’am sick ov it.” 
“Why not get another housekeeper 


then ?”’ said Helen spiritedly. ‘‘ We should 
only be too glad if you would, and let her 
come back to the Rectory, I assure you.”’ 

“Aa doant mind, A’am sure,” said Court- 
ney, who in his cups invariably reverted 
to the broadest tongue of the West Riding. 
** A’ave noan use for her noo, sho hass noan 
We're quits.” 

Helen smiled in spite of herself. At the 
moment the little maid fetched the tea-tray, 
spread with its fair white cloth, and set it 
down in front of Mrs. Secretan, who pro- 


use fur me. 


ceeded somewhat mechanically to make out 
the tea. She made sure that the cup she 
filled for the master of the house was good 
and when he had drunk it at a 
gulp, and pushed his cup in for more, she 


and strong, 


thought his eyes looked steadie1 

** See Mrs. Secretan, hast 
wants ? Mekk thysen to 
Couldn’t the do something 
A’am fair keen 


the got 
whoam 


here 
a’a tha 
an’ let me taak 
noo fur me wi’ Miss Jane ? 
on her, A’ 

He len shook her 


aam.’’ 


head. 


“I’m afraid not, Mr. Courtney Miss 
Jane is a very strong-minded person. She 
always knows her own mind, and I don't 
think she would like me to interfere 

But couldn't tha noo, just fur onst 
\’a tell tha A’am varry keen A nivver saa 
sich a woman There beant annything she 
can't dew, and dew weel. Sho'’s a marvel 


an’ theer’s somethink aboot her that draws 
a man loike A’a could get plenty ov them 
to coom in as missus 0’ the Coort Farm, but 
Miss Jane she luks 
at a man as A’a might luk at an insect on 
tha window pane, that A’ave noan use fur, 
That’s the kind a man wants by thoonder. 
it 

Helen and butter 
wondered how Jane had been able to endure 
It was 
intolerable to her to sit in the room with 


they be a’a ower keen. 


munching her bread 


this sort of thing for nine months. 


Courtney even for these few moments 

* A’a say, Mrs. Secretan,”’ he said, waxing 
more contidential, and drawing his chair 
round the end of the table to be nearer to 
A’a want to tell tha something. It 
was goin’ a’a fair an’ square tween Miss 
Jane an’ me, afore that auld red-faced chap 
coom to Mardocks.’’ 

“What old red-faced chap are you talking 
about ? ”’ 

“Why th’noo Squire, av 
Anthony. He’s smellin’ 
off an’ on for th’ last fower months, and a\ 


her. 


coorse Sir 
been round here 
coorse Miss Jane, sho beein’ the clever woman 
she is, smells a rat. She thinks to be ma 
leddy, see. Sho’s lookin’ a bit higher than 
bein’ an honest farmer's wife.’ 

nonsense,’”’ Helen hastily 
“You are talking pure nonsense. Let m 
give you another cup of tea, then I must 
I have a long way to walk back 

he said in th 
Sit tha still an 


said 


be going. 

‘‘Theer be noan hurry,” 
tones. 
gies tha crack. It’s the God’s trewth A’am 
tellin’ tha. Sho’s a deep un, Miss Jan 
sho’s playin’ her cairds sly. But A’ave noan 
done wi’ they yet, and if Sir Anthony put 
a spoke in me wheel, A’al mebbe put a spoke 
Miss Secretan 


same low, eager 


in his, see, 


Helen rose and drew on_ her gloves 
She hated to hear him speak of Jane 
like that, it was more than discourteous 
it almost seemed like sacrilege. Jan 


Brede, mistress of Mardocks 
wislied 


as Lady 
almost 
germ of truth in th 
words. He 
half a mil 


oft the 


what a triumph! She 


there might be a 
halt-drunken 


j 
farmers insisted 


on accompanying her nearly 


down the road, begging her most 

way to put ina good word tor him to 
Jane, and waxing almost maudlin over his 
own Icnelins and the bitter assaults 0! 
fate % “inst dim She was thankful to get 


rid of him at last, though the unexpected 


lraws 
them 
, but 
luks 
ct on 
> fur, 
nder 


LOVE'S BARRIER 


diversion into a totally different scheme of 
things had done her more good than she 
knew. It had lifted her for the time being 
clean out of the dismal and chaotic area ot 
her own thoughts, so that when she came to 
it again in her solitude, she found herself 
amazingly saner and stronger. Of course it 
would be quite easy to smooth Claude down, 
to assure him that all his suspicions were 
unworthy. On one point, however, she was 
determined : she would not, unless driven to 
it in self-defence, go into that sad and sordid 
story, abase herself by all its details. She 
had told him all that was necessary that day 
in the Castle Gardens at Colchester, and he 
would prove himself both ungenerous and 
unkind to go back upon that day. 

She shivered a little, however, at the 
thought of what Gerald Hunt might do in 
the way of revenge, if she pushed her resolve 
to its conclusion. She knew him as an un- 
scrupulous person who would not hesitate to 
destroy her happiness if she should stand in 
his way. That happiness had become very 
precious to her, she had thanked God for 
iton her knees. Very gradually the beauty 
of the Christian life, its power over conduct, 
its victories over self, had stolen into her 
heart with unforgettable appeal. She had 
met men and women, who instead of choosing 
without hesitation the path of selfish ease 
and enjoyment, paused as a matter of course, 
to consider whither God would lead them. 
And even when the way was flinty they did 
not shrink from it. The spirit of the martyrs 
seemed to have been wafted from the earlier 
days, and was still a subtle and strong essence 
inspiring men and women to heroic deeds in 
homely places. She would not fall short of 
these, she would be in line with that high 
nobility of purpose. To save Audrey even 
at cost to herself was Helen’s motive, no 
thought of sordid revenge had touched her. 
o lar as she herself was concerned, she would 
only too gladly have allowed Gerald Hunt to 
go his own way. She erred, perhaps, in the 
method, especially in her treatment of her 
husband. She forgot that the priest is not 
immune from the weaknesses and passions 
common men, nay, that in some respects 
le may become more easily a prey to them. 
His sedentary life, his long hours of study 
and solitude if he be a priest worthy of 
the name, undoubtedly conduce to intro- 
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spection, to morbid dwelling upon troublous 
thought. He who fights in the open breathes 
a purer air. Helen, so ready to sacrifice 
herself in her new zeal for the welfare of 
others, forgot that her first obligation was 
to her own husband. Therefore disaster, 
misunderstanding, bitterness, were inevitable. 
She felt very tranquil when she reached the 
village, greeting many as she passed through 
it with that sweet cordiality which had won 
them all. She had completely usurped 
Jane’s kingdom now, “ th’ passon’s wife ”’ 
had become not only the power behind the 
throne, but the power upon it. 

Jimmy Bates was waiting for her at the 
open door, a troubled expression on his 
cherubic face. 

“Now, p’r'aps master will have some 
tea, ma’am. I made it ever so long ago, and 
rang the bell, then I knocked at the study 
door, but he’s never come out to touch it.”’ 

“Hasn’t he, Jimmy, and where are the 
children ? ” 

“ Picnicking at the Fell, ma’am, don’t you 
remember ?’’ he asked in surprise. 

Helen did remember then, and felt relieved. 
The house would be very quiet. So much 
the better for her, and for Claude. 

She passed through the hall, and tried the 
study door. It was locked, and she could 
obtain no response to her knock. She 
passed through the hall again, and went 
round to the end of the house, where the 
French window opened on the croquet 
lawn. The westering sun lay strongly 
there, in a beautiful golden flood. The 
study caught the setting sun all the year 
round, and was thus in the later hours of 
the day always a cheerful place. The blind 
was drawn, however, and the window closed. 
A sharp fear assailed her heart then, and 
she tapped loudly and quickly on the pane. 

“Claude, open the window at once! 
Don’t shut yourself up. I won't have it,” 
she called in a voice of imperious sweetness. 
After a long moment, his hand drew up the 
blind with a jerk. 

‘‘T am busy,” he called through the pane, 
“T don’t wish any tea, and please do not 
disturb me again.” 

He turned his back and leit her standing 
on the broad step. After a moment she 
walked slowly away. 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE] 
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+! PROBLEMS OF PRAYER 


By Rev R.F HORTON. MA.DD. 


WARSCHAUER, in his ‘ Prob- 
lems of Immanence,” has a chap- 
ter on Problems of Prayer, which sheds 
some valuable and timely light upon a 
difficulty of our times. Whether men 
pray or not, as they used to pray, it is 
certain that they question the validity 
of prayer, and subject the theory of it to 
endless discussions, more than our fathers 
did. If such an utterance as I refer to 
induces any modern mind to dispose of 
the difficulties which are in the way, and 
actually to pray, it has served a usetul 
purpose. For instance, if one accepts a 
doctrine of Spiritualistic Monism, if one 
is a pantheist, or if one is a thorough- 
going Materialist, prayer must become so 
meaningless, or so unreasonable, that 
one will hardly have the eftrontery to 
attempt it. The spiritualistic monist is 
bound to believe that God is the sole 
fact, and for us to speak to God, or to 
seek to influence Him, is not so much 
absurd as impossible. In Pantheism of 
every shade, whether it is the Pantheism 
of Spinoza or that of Mrs. Eddy, prayer 
ceases to have any meaning; the indi- 
vidual consciousness must be an illusion, 
a fiction of ‘ mortal mind,’”’ and the sole 
meaning of prayer must be the effort ot 
consciousness to think itself away into 
the One Consciousness, which is) God. 
According to this mode of thinking, the 
All has made a blunder in getting split 
up into parts, human wills, human con- 
sciousnesses, and the parts must try to 
help the All out of His difficulty by 


re-merging in the general whole. The 
thoroughgoing materialist, of Course, can- 
not, and does not pretend to, pray. He 


is in the nexus of material causation him- 


self; he is the product of the chemical 
elements, of the vital juices, of his owy 
physical organs; if the elements pray 
if the juices praise, if his organism bends 
and worships, Ae cannot help it, he has 
nothing to do with it, he is only like 
the hand of a clock which turns as the 
weight descends. He tries not to pray 
because it is so manifestly absurd. If 
under stress he commits the absurdity 
he charges the folly on those material 
causes, Which, for him, take the place ot 
Will. 

When a philosopher, therefore, like Dr. 
Warschauer endeavours to refute thes 
philosophical theories which sap the 
springs of prayer, he is helping, or en- 
couraging, men to pray. Men are more 
affected by philosophy and the vain 
conceit of thinking than they used to be. 
Philosophical formule are popularised, 
and everyone employs them. It would 
take Spinoza a laborious lifetime to 
become a pantheist; it takes a youth 
to-day only half-an-hour’s attention to 
a popular preacher, or a hasty perusal of 
an ill-digested book. 

Materialism is a doctrine so absolutely 
inconclusive, and intellectually stultifying, 
that it will take a thinker a lifetime ol 
absorption in external, and disregard o! 
internal, processes, to achieve it. But 
the modern reader will skim Haeckel’s 
* Riddle of the Universe,” and be a full- 
blown materialist forthwith. Many, under 
these conditions, will not pray until their 
view of things, of man and of God, 1s 
set right. With a right view they would 
probably begin to pray at once. 

Certaimly the main thing is to induce 
men to pray, to pray aright, to pray con- 
stantly ; for the one sufticing evidence ol 
prayer is in praying. The great problem 
of prayer is to get men to pray, to pray 
always, and not to faint. With this object 
in view, I will address an argument, and 
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PROBLEMS 


an appeal, first, to those who do not 
pray ; secondly, to those who have given 
up prayer, because “it is no use’’; and 
thirdly, to those who do pray, but need 
encouragement in the practice, and direc- 
tion in the methods. 

1. To those who do not pray. I re- 
member many years ago meeting a very 
clever girl, who was under the influence 
of Mill and the Spencerian Philosophy. 
She explained to me that she had given 
up prayer—perhaps I should say that 
she no longer attempted to pray—and 
thereby she saved time for more useful 
things, such as the study of Mill’s Logic. 
For long I watched and waited for the 
fruit of this economic use of time, and 
five-and-twenty years later I met the 
lady again. It was with a shock of pain 
and surprise. The result of a quarter of 
a century's prayerlessness was stamped 
on her face. The saved time did not 
seem to have effected anything. The 
loss of prayer had produced the hard, 
self-satistied face which confronted my 
own. Now, I would urge upon you 
this simple psychological fact : Whatever 


OF PRAYER 


effect prayer may have upon God, there 
is no mistake about its effect on you. 
Establish the habit of spending a de- 
finite time each day in the practice of 
the presence of God. Open your heart to 
the unseen Author of your being. Confess 
your faults, and seek His aid to remove 
them. Express your aspirations and de- 
sires, and ask Him to purify them. Bring 
to Him your friends, your affairs, the 
needs of the country, of the world. Let 
it be but half-an-hour a day that you 
spend in this occupation, and continue it, 
let me say, for six months. About one 
thing you will be left in no doubt, viz. : 
about its extraordinary effect on yourself. 
You find that in this way an inward 
and purposive life is begun and main- 
tained; your character develops; you 
acquire strength and insight; you are 
more effective for daily duties; you get 
into right relations with other people ; 
things around you seem to be affected, 
and to fall into order; you exercise an 
influence, a good influence, on your sur- 
roundings. God becomes a reality to you, 
the greatest reality, and your thought of 
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THE QUIVER 


Him operating on you, and controlling the that really means that he has not yet b 
world, brings steadiness into your whole begun to pray in the true sense, and. a 
view of things. therefore, he ought to begin. C 
As a mere method of self-culture, as a Sut if you fall in with the plausible \ 
practical discipline for the better conduct objections, based on the uniformity of a 
of life, the habit of prayer justifies itself, nature, or on the character of God, whic h ry 
and the loss of prayer makes the defect would seem to render prayer unnecessary, fi 
felt. ‘‘ God fades out of the life of those or even absurd, let me ask you to consider t 
who do not pray,” said Mrs. Besant. this: Prayer is a transaction between tw il 
It is the most lamentable thing that can persons, and the persons in this case are 0 
happen to us, that God should fade out) man and God. God, as a Father, desires h 
of our life. intercourse with His child, before th V 
2. To those who have given up prayer, child wakes to the discovery that h 
because “it is no use.” In turning to may have intercourse with his Father i 
you let me at once express my sympathy, What a starveling view of God, that you ( 
and my understanding of your position. will not pray to Him because, if He is t 
You mean by “no use,” that your thought good, He will do what is good, apart I 
was directed to certain petitions. You from your request! You should pray t 
asked for things which were not granted. Him because you love Him, or, rathe 
In the bitterness of your disappointment, because He loves you. You should thank 
you leaped to the conclusion that God Him for all that He is constantly doing, 
does not hear, or does not answer, prayer. and praise Him for being what He is ' 


Or, possibly, you were influenced by some You should tell Him your desires, and | 
plausible argument, such as is very make known your requests, even if they | 


familiar to-day: if God is good, He will are the blind and babbling requests o! 
do what is best without my asking, and = an ignorant child, simply because you 


if He is not good it is useless to ask. trust Him, and know that He will unde: 
Now, if you have given up prayer on stand. You ask Him to do this or that 


the former ground, allow me to remind for you, not that you must have this o 
you that no prayer is valid which consists that, but because you must have Him 
only of petitions. When you mean by 3. But I turn to those who pray (surely 
prayer asking God for something that they are, and must always be, the majority 
you want and that alone, you do not, of the human race, for prayer is a 
you cannot, pray. What a confusion instinct which can hardly be eradicated 
would ensue it God were committed to by any philosophy, howeve1 much it maj 
grant all the requests, the contradictory, be repressed by unnatural and perverting 
and even self-contradictory, petitions of influences). I assume that you pray, but 
His inconsiderate children! Petitions can need encouragement in prayer, and would 
only be granted when they are made — gladly learn the method and the practi 
in the course, and as the outcome, of | more pertectly. 

true prayer. True prayer consists in I will make one remark and one sug- 
humble adoration of God, in fervent desire gestion. The remark is, that praye! 
that His Kingdom may come, and His © should be much more than it common 
will may be done, in lowly, personal sub- _ is, intercessory ; it should be a labournng 
mission to His will, in readiness to obey with God for the benetit, especially the 
His commandments, in the frank forgive- spiritual benefit, of individuals. And this 
ness of our enemies, and in a strong desire most fruitful part of prayer receives 

to escape temptation and evil of all kinds. great stimulus from the tact which 

In the midst of a true prayer, so com- now very generally admitted, that D\ 
posed, you may make a simple petition, directing our thought steadily and per- 
such as the request for daily bread, and © sistently to another person, at whatevel 
the petition may be granted, always sup- distance, we certainly do exerels 
posing that your attitude to God is such — definite influence upon that unseen 
that even if it were not granted you even inaccessible mind. Humanity 4 
would continue to pray. When a person — so essentially one, that in the psychi 
gives up prayer because “it is no use,” sphere there are lines of communication 
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LIFES MINGLED THREAD 


between us all. As we telephone to one 
another by requesting the clerk at the 
centre to switch us on to the person with 
whom we wish to speak, so in prayer we 
are, through God, brought into direct 
connection with another mind, however 
far away; the longing of love, the desire 
to protect, to comfort, to save, takes 
instant effect. To your dear one on the 
other side of the world comes an arresting 
hand, a warning voice, an impulse God- 
wards ; it is your prayer. 

The suggestion I make is, to be method- 
ical in prayer. Keep an accurate record 
of the persons you pray for, and of the 
things you ask. Those records become, 
in the course of years, your greatest 
and encouragement in prayer; for 
by that close observation you find how 
many of your prayers are answered. Here 
am I looking at a prayer list of my own, 
nine years old. I see at a glance that a 
large proportion of the requests then 
written down are now granted—some of 
them very marvellously. There were ten 


persons for whom then TI was specially 
interceding. I see that in five cases 
just what I desired for them has been 
granted ; in five others the request has 
not yet been given; but there is the 
encouragement to continue. In such lists 
you make the discovery that God gives 
you what you persistently seek, but that 
your own heart is inconstant, and waver- 
ing, so that some things He grants which 
in your changeableness of nature you 
have ceased to seek, or even to desire. 
You see that He sometimes refuses a 
request, which was most passionately 
urged at the time, but in a few weeks 
the desire had died away. It was only 
vehement, not strong; impetuous, not 
considered. You learn to be equally 
grateful for the answers and the refusals. 
You realise vividly that the value of 
prayer is not in what we get by prayer, 
but in the trustful, joyful, relation which 
we establish with God by praying. 

Yes, the main problem of prayer is to 
get men to pray. 


LIFE’S 


I once thought life a dream of pain, 
A mist of gloom and sorrow, 

A moonless night of driving rain, 
With aye a sunless morrow. 


Now, strangely, dream and song grow one, 
So close their intertwining ; 

In gloom Song whispers “Still the sun, 
If hid by cloud, is shining.” 


And stranger yet, I find the dream 
Is just a curtain’s folding. 

Through which those radiant wonders gleam, 
Not yet for full beholding. 


Some day ‘twill part! 


Ah! Though untold that story, 
*Tis sure I'll see each bitter task 
Transfigured in Love's glory. 
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ONCE thought life a song of joy, 
A cup of brimming pleasure 
(‘Twas rainbow touched, so could not cloy), 
The song too changed in measure. 


What then? you ask. 


Beatrice IT, Powe. 
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“ SUMMER'S AT ITS HEIGHT . . BUT FOR ME THE AUTUMNTIDE IS QUICKLY PASSING 
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The Bush Parson in Australia 


By G. V. 


HE average English churchgoer in 
town or country can have but 
little idea of the excitements and mono- 
tonies that make up the life of the bush 
parson in the great outlying southern 
portions of the British Empire. A day 
selected at random from the life of one 
of these men might easily read like the 
romance of a novelist rather than the 
plain and sober record of the daily life 
of a country rector in Australian back- 
blocks. The lot of an English country 
vicar seems to be an even and contented 
one, even if it is, in the main, humdrum. 
The daily visits to cottagers, the weekly 
meetings of Church or Sunday School, 
societies, or classes, an occasional dinner- 
party at the house of a local magnate, 
and the duty of providing two discourses 
each Sunday—these things seem to be, 
more or less, the occupations of the 
“man in black” in a country village. 

But let us change the scene and look 
at this man’s comrade-in-arms, fighting 
the same battles, against the same forces, 
and under the same banner, amid the 
heat and the flies, the dust and the fires, 
and along the roads and the tracks of 
the Australian bush. Pleasant lanes and 
old-fashioned cottages make way for 
dusty roads and tin shanties; the fine 
old Norman church on the hill gives 
place to a little oblong building of slabs, 
roofed with tin, against one end of which 
there leans a tiny vestry built of the same 
materials; and the trim graveyard is 
supplanted by a rough clearing in the 
bush, enclosed by a post and rail fence, 
to which the horses of the worshippers 
are tied while their owners are inside 
the building. 

This church is perhaps one of five, in 
a large, long parish. From end to end of 
this parish, if you wish to pass through 
it, you must drive just short of fifty 
miles, and you will encounter one town- 
ship ew route and several settlements. 
Three of these five churches expect a 
service every fortnight; another, the 


parish church in the township, must be 
every 


regularly served Sunday. 


once 
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The fifth, forty miles from the parish 
church, sees its parson once every eight 
weeks for two days at a time—generally 
Saturday and Sunday. So the parson is 
obliged to drive, in this particular case, 
180 miles in the four Sundays—an average 
of over forty miles each Sunday. 

To accomplish such journeys there are 
two ways available to the bush parson. 
He must either ride or drive. On bush 
tracks a bicycle is out of the question ; 
much more so a motor cycle. He gener- 
ally prefers to drive, for riding, besides 
being more tiring to himself, knocks 
up his horses more than driving. Now 
the bush parson is not a rich man. He 
keeps two horses and a light gig called 
a “sulky.”” He cannot afford to drive 
fast on Sundays, for he has to use his 
horses a great deal through the week, 
and fast work on hard roads and through 
boggy tracks means a good two-days’ 
rest for a horse after a forty-mile journey. 
Consequently, he strikes an average pace 
of about six to eight miles an_ hour. 
This means that he spends five hours 
every Sunday sitting in an uncomfortable 
little vehicle under a hot sun, dividing his 
attention between getting his horse along 
and brushing flies off his own face. Or 
if it be winter, swollen creeks and fords 
make up for the absence of the flies. 

And now let us look at the man him- 
self. A spare, brown man he is usually, 
his eyes wrinkled, like a sea captain’s, 
from much peering ahead on dark nights 
over bush tracks, where the last storm 
may quite easily have left a gnarled and 
twisted tree across his path to maim 
his horse or overturn his sulky. Yet 
those wrinkled eyes can light with pity 
or gleam with humour, for their owner 
lives close to the life of his people, and 
sympathy and a gift of humour are in- 
dispensable weapons in de: ling with his 
flock. He has discarded the conventional 
black clothes of his brethren in cities 
and wears a white or khaki-coloured suit ; 
while the clerical wideawake, quite impos- 
sible in a temperature of 110 degrees, 
is replaced by a pith helmet or a wide- 
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brimmed “ cabbage-tree”’ straw. Only 
his round collar, and perhaps a small 
gold cross on his chain, remind you ot 
his profession. He is generally a good 
and careful driver, a fair horseman, and 
an adaptable kind of fellow. Indeed, he 
has to be. He lives ina little rectory close 
to his parish church, ard, if a bachelor, 
he has an aged housekee per to look after 
him, and possibly a boy to help with 
the horses. But this latter is a luxury. 
If he is married one of his own lads 
supplies the place of the boy. His wife, 
a rather eved woman generally, 
who sees little of the seamy side 


sad 


not a 


of this elemental bush life, is rather 
weighted with responsibility. Her hus- 


band’s frequent absences from the town- 
ship impose the duty of bearing all the 
troubles of the parish upon her. Much 
as he deprecates this, she generally in 
sists on sharing this part of his life, and 
many a country man and wife owe their 
marriage and settlement to her kindly 
advice or judicious interference. 
The trivial round of life is lightened 
many an adventure for the bush 
and he them all as they 
till adventures seem common- 
Indeed, it keen 
to these 


by 
parson, takes 
come, 
place. 
questioning 
happenings. 

The following story told by the 
rector of the parish we have been talking 
about. One night he had to vo and see 
a sick person in the parish, and on his 


some 
relate 


takes 
him to 


get 


Was 


return found an urgent message desiring 
him to come to M , that night, if 
possible. There was nothing for it but 
to start, although it had been raining 
heavily for a week, and every creek in 


the place was flooded, every road a quag 


mire. He started on his journey of six 
teen miles about 8.30 p.m. Just outside 
the town the creek had risen and crossed 
the road. This was the first mischance. 
For the ponv in mid-water suddenly 
shied, and the pig plunged into about 
four feet of wate thoroughly wetting 
the parson up to his waist. But there 
Was no time to turn back. Go ahead 


he must if his dying parishioner was to 
be seen in All went well for five 


time 


or six miles, though the rain commenced 

to drive heavily in his face. The pony, 

to avoid the storm in his’ eves, kept 
Q52 


constantly working off to the right-hand 
side of the road. 

Presently came a stretch of road in a 
valley absolutely under water, For a 
quarter of a mile on each side nothing 
could be seen but the trees and the tops 
of various fence It is just here 
that the danger of floodtime lies for the 
traveller. The usually built 
up with a fairly deep drain on each side 
With three feet of water over the road 
a swerve to the means the over- 
turning of the gig in six or seven feet of 
water, with the horse thrown under a sub- 
merged wire fence. Of course, roads lik 


Sts. 


roads are 


side 


this can only be negotiated at a foot’s 
pace, Only the heads of the fence posts 
twenty feet away on either side ar 


there to warn the traveller of the track 
and the ditches. 

Over such a road parson. travels 
for four miles; with lurch of the 
pony to the right lis heart stops beat- 
ing. Then the ground rise, 
and gradually the water leaves first the 
bottom of the gig, then the axle, and 
finally the pony’s hoofs. 

Now the poor beast is almost knocked 
up. Four miles in ice-cold water in the 
depth of winter had numbed its legs and 
But the parson did 
not dare to let his horse stop. To do that 
would be fatal; the beast would founder. 
there was the dying man still 
The pool! animal 
hill, the parson 
now and 


Call hi 


begins to 


sapped its strength. 


Besides, 
some five miles away. 
is urged up the sticky 
walking and 
giving the wheels a heave in extra boggy 
places. By this time horse is no wette! 
than man. At the top of the hill the 
parson has to leave his “* main” road and 
take to a track down the other side. 
Gradually the pony is into a 


alongside, again 


urged 


trot. But the track plunges under dark 
trees, through a small bush. Here it 1s 
that caution is needed. But the longest 


drive, like the longest night, must. end. 
And now our parson sees about half a 
mile ahead the uncertain glimmer ot a 
light. It is the glare of an outside fire 
in the homestead he is going to visit. 
Sut before he can reach there, one bridge 
over a creek remains to be crossed. By this 


time the creek, swollen toa river, has surged 
There are no handrails to 


Ove! the bridge 
this bridge No marks to guide our Iriena, 


hand 


THE BUSH PARSON IN AUSTRALIA 


Judging his distance from the point where 
the water is over the track on one side of 
the creek, to where that track emerges 
on the other side, the parson steadily 
oes forward on foot, leading his horse. 
He feels his way, knee deep, to a gurgling 
eddy, under which he judges the bridge 
to be. But it proves to be only a tree 
trunk, carried down across the creek by 
the flood. Lower down he finds the first 
plank of the rough-hewn slab_ bridge. 
But here again is danger ahead. One 
of the planks may be lifted from its place 
by the stream, and an ugly gap of nine 
r ten inches left in which his horse or 
himself may break a leg. Sure enough, 
there is one. Stopping his horse, the 
parson cautiously lifts one leg and places 
it the other side of the gap. Luckily 
the pony is quiet and knows his business. 
The other one is cautiously put forward 
and down, though the poor beast is 
snorting with terror. The same perform- 
ance is repeated with the hind legs, and 
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once more the man moves torward, till 
his foot touches the slimy mud on the 
other side. Quickly he seats himself and 
pushes forward, glancing at the watch 
on his wrist. He has been three and a 
half hours driving sixteen miles ! 
Urging the pony forward to the lighted 
log farmhouse, he shouts as he comes 
forward. A young man, swinging a lamp, 
appears at the fence rails. 
“That you, parson ?” 

“Thank God! Mother, here’s parson 
come.” 
The figure in the shining oilskin coat 
quickly alights and goes to the house. 
““How’s the old man ?”’ he says. 
“Terrible bad,” replies the boy. 
“ Look after the horse,” says the parson, 
and takes the garden path at a run, 
* * * 
And this is not romance; it is sober 
fact. Rather, indeed, it is romance— 
the romance of the bush parson’s life. 


**Thank God! Mother, here's 
parson come.’” 
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BP rie D, I dare not. It would be a 
sin. I give you your freedom 
fully—jovfully.”’ 
that 


Gladys.” 
but you know what I mean 


Jovfully Don’t put word into 
my cup of bitterness 

You 
will find another woman who can help in- 
stead of hindering you. It is God's will 
be best.’”’ 

‘Tt is not God’s will, Gladys. 
utterly. I am not 
to take 


quences to my career and happiness you seem 


it must 
I deny it 


only willing but cage 


you as you are—with any conse- 


to fear. How can vou say, then, that it is 


God’s will that we should part ?”’ 

“T have told you what the specialists 
say. What could you do with a blind wife 
a burden 


a drag—an incubus 


‘Say no more, Gladys—not now at least 


Let us forget for one beautiful summer's 
day that there is a single cloud in our sky, 
just as there is not one in the blue heavens 


our ride—a long 
Then, to-night, I'll 


Jump in We'll have 
glorious dav together. 
ask you again.”’ 


But my answer must always be the 


same, Gerald.”’ 

Hush — hush! Forget — forget! One 
glad day together. Oh, Gladys, if only 
you knew 


Gladys was in the car now, and she turned 


her limpid grey eyes upon him as he mounted 


to her side Who could have guessed that 
those eyes, with the tender love-light shining 
in them, were doomed to endless darkness ? 
Gerald pulled the lever, the car sprang 
forward, and away they went along the 
white, winding road 

Gerald had a rebellious demon to fight 
downin his heart, and ** exceeding the limit 
eemed at the moment the only way to 
exorcise the fiend It seemed as though he 
wished to rush along at such a speed as 


thoughts in the rear 
and let the 


to leave his very 


Gladys held up her head wind 
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A Compiete Story 
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flutter her veil and play with the wisp of 
brown hair which strayed from beneath it. 
The rush of the car suited her mood, too 
The 


sadness. 


wind seemed to winnow her soul of 

Never a word passed between them. The 
hedgerows ran towards them and wriggled 
and behind them 


crawling into innumerable holes 


twisted like serpents 
while the 
car scemed to eat up the long white road 
like a devouring monster. 
Then something happened. Gerald never 
Perhaps something 


hand lost for 


what it 
snapped ; } rhaps the steady 


knew Was. 


one moment its automatic accuracy, and 
the car was in the ditch, and Gerald in th 
grass with his two hands full of it, his face 
buried in it 
But it 


to his 


and his senses all topsy-turvy 
only for a moment. He 
tect The car 
and throbbing still, as though in its deat! 
But Gladys ? Ah! 


was head against the 


was 
sprang was whirring 


throes. where was 


There she with het 
trunk of a hedgerow tree, pale, motionless 
apparently dead ! 

Gerald staggered towards her like a man 
His beautiful Gladys—the girl 


was she dead? 


in a dream 
with the 

He lifted her limp hand. 
clammy. He put his car to her lips. Ah! A 
little fluttering sigh. help he 
standing up, his lips working 


shadowy eves 


It was cold and 


gasped, and 
convulsively, he looked wildly up and down 
the road. 

A gig came in sight. Gerald dipped his 
handkerchief in the ditch and laid it across 
The eyelids fluttered ever 


her white brow. 
so slightly at the cold contact 


“Hallo! What's this ?’ The 


come along at a tearing and a man 


vig had 
rate 
flinging the reins to his groom, jumped to 
the ground 
** You, doctor ? 
Dr. Briggs knelt beside the 
Gently removing her hat and het veil 


is Providence ! 
unconscious 


girl 
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ately trained hands over Gerald had brought from somewhere un- 
her brown hair. known. ‘‘How do you manage to be so 
“She has had a nasty bang,” he said. splendid ?” 
“But the skull is not fractured. I have an “Eh! an’ do ’ee call it splendid, Miss 
old-time patient close by. We'll take her Gladys? Bless ee’, I d’ never think aboot 
Mrs. Henderson is stone blind, but it. But in the wold days I tell ’ee et used 
She'll give Gladys every tcw trouble I a main lot. Eh! ees, it did 
attention.” trouble I an’ no mistake.” 
So that was how Gladys came to lie un- “What do you mean, Mrs. Henderson ?” 
conscious a whole week at Farmer Hender- asked Gladys. 
son's. Gerald had gone on to the next “Why, sure afore I be married an’ all, 
of . village and put up at the ‘ George,”’ so Miss Gladys.” 
. that he could be near to learn the best or “Were—were you blind—then ?” 


he passed his delic 


there 
she’s a wonder. 


the worst. 
But it was the best 
heheard. Inaweeck’'s 


time Gladys was fully 
conscious, and a weck 
later she could sit in 
the porch where the 
crimson rambler made 
such a brave show 

and look out across 
the home meadow 

where Farmer Hender- 
son and his men were 
busy hay-making It 
was a delight to her 
to watch the tedder ”’ 
fing the hay about 
and see the big hav- 
! wain graze the gat 

posts and come rust- 


= ling into the yard 
There were three 
n bonny children, and 
rl Mrs. Henderson kept 
) the place spick and 
d span, and managed 
rN her dairy and prepared | 
| the meals, with the 
“ help of aservant maid 
n for master and men 
She did all this, and 
5 vet found time to sit 
5 in the porch with 
! Gladys for half an hour 
occasionally, talking in " 
| a quiet, sweet voice | 
the pathetic monotone 
) of the blind ‘ 
“You are really won- | 
derful, Mrs. Hendet 
; son,” said Gladys | | 
lying back in the “There she was, with her head against the trunk of a hedgerow tree, 
pile of cushions which pale, motionless, apparently dead!” ig 
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©’ course I were, tew be 
as did it, when I 
I were an orphan 


‘ Bless ee, ees. 
zure. It the fever 
were a bit of a maaid. 

see ?—an’ the wold volks did taake pity 
on I an’ adopted I vor their own. There 
He were then only 


were 


were only Dan’l besides. 


a bhoy. He were a big feller—zame as he 
be now, well-nigh, an’ he used to taake I 
aboot I weren’t not zo handy then as I 
be nowadays ; an’ somehow Dan'l zeemed 


tew be glad I be blind like, so’s he could 
lead I He tew like tew 
feeal as I be a-dependin’ on him like.’ 

Did said Gladys wist- 
fully. 

Eh, bless 
i’ the stackyard he did taake I sudden-like 
in his arms an’ almost squeeged the life out 
o’ I. An’ when I 
he let I goo free, he said, all shaky-like in 
‘Miriam, I d’ want yew tew be 
An’ I tol’ him I was on'y a pore, 
’ rubbidge like, an’ he did put 


aboot. seemed 


he, indeed?” 


‘ee, ees. An’ one night down 


gasped vor breath an’ 


his voice: 
my wife.’ 
blind, bit o 
his hand ovver my mouth fer tew stop I 
savin’ it, an’ tol’ I that I were all the world 
tew him, an’ if I wouldn’ not ‘no’ 
tew him he ’ud taake I if I were blind an’ 
deaf an’ dumb 

‘Th’ ol’ volks didn’ not zeem tew think 
anything wrong at it. They were fond o’ 
me, I expect Dan'l did want I 
well, they couidn’ not see no objections like. 
Zo he kep’ on a-worritin’ day after day, 
until avore I knew a’most we were wedded 


Say 


an’ if 


‘An’ then it were I as worrited until 
my Meg came, an’ then I asked Dr. Briggs 
if she couldn’ not see praper-like. An’ he 


laughed an’ called Dan’l. 
The missis wants tew know if the young 


‘What do ’ee 


Dan'l,’ he says. 


un Can sce, 
think ?’ 
*An’ Dan’'l laughed too, an’ kissed me 


an’ the baby, an’ ever since then I've taaken 
An’ Dan’'l likes 

tew be dependin’ on him still. We d’ 

bed an’ into 

Dan'l tells I how 


go an’ stroke the cows, 


no stock i’ worritin’ me 
put 
the 


shiny it 


children tew go out 


the 


moonlight, and 


d’ look, an’ we d 


an’ climb over the stiles, an’ d’ sit down a 
bit an’ taalk. Sometimes I d’ think he be 
maain glad I be blind. It d’ keep I depend- 
in’ on him He be the zaame wi’ th’ 
chil’ren. He d’ zeem tew best like ’em when 
they be little, when he could break ’em i’ 
two wi’ his great hands. 

“T zometimes d’ think Mr. Gerald’s like 
Dan'l. He d’ at vew like 
just as I can feel as Dan’l looks at me 
A man d’ like 
vew tew be dependin’ on him 
vew all the more vor it. 

“Why, now to be zure, that’s not Dan’'l’s 
step. Ah! I thought zo—it be Mr. Gerald. 
Go now, my dear, an’ taake him vor a walk 
my dear, an’ tell 


like. 


look zo good 


Be good to him, my deat 


he d’ love 


down by the green lane 


him something main nice. God bless ’ee 
both.”’ 


“Gladys, I said three weeks ago that I 


would ask you again—/hat night May 
I—ask you—now ? Gladys—for better for 
worse, in sickness and in health? Will 
you ?” 

** Gerald—should I be—a burden ?” 


Gerald took her in his arms and laid her 
head against his shoulder 
Burden ! 


love is a 


if sweet fellow- 


he cried 


burden—if joy is a burden 


ship and heart sympathy are a burden—yes 
Gladys—you will be such a burden as I 
could bear for ever and feel the burden 
light as air.” 

Then, Gerald—I think—you—wmuay ask.” 

* * * * * 

Five years have passed since then 
Giadys has two little ones and_ they all 
stav at the farm every summer, They 
are not blind, and neither is Gladys. The 
specialist says it was the shock, when she 
struck her head against the tree in the 
motor spill, which did what all his skill 
could not accomplish He thinks she need 
have no more fear And meanwhile, like 
Mrs. Henderson, she ‘ taakes no stock i 


worritin’,”’ 


W. Jackson, Harrogate.) 


1 OGWELL MILL, TORQUAY. 
3. THE ABBEY MILL, TEWKESBURY 


5. BERRY POMEROY MILL, DEVONSHIRE, 


A GROUP OF PRETTY WATERMILLS. 

2. KINGSKERSWELL MILL, NEAR TORQUAY. 
4. MILL AT LOWER PEOVER, CHESHIRE. 
6. MILL AT TREFRIW, N WALES. 
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\ THEN economy has to be taken into 
consideration with regard to the 

annual holiday to country or sea-side, and 


the expense of a hotel or 


out of the 


boarding-house is 
there remain only two 
from which the 
must her The 
that she betakes herself and family 
; the that she rents a 
house. 


question, 
solutions of the problem, 


housewite make choice. 


first is 
to ‘‘ rooms” second, 
furnished 

In the case of 


a large or even medium- 


sized family party the latter plan is more 
often adopted being less expensive 
and allowing more freedom in the matter 
of meal-times and general arrangements. 
It has, however, one great drawback, 
and that is, that the cares and worries of 


catering and 


housekeeping during the holiday 


must 
knows that 


be continued, everyone 
season is 
plish. Taking everything into consideration 
this plan is far the 
with the 


neither cheap nor easy to accom- 
more and 
of a little forethought and 
planning even the food difficulties 
and the have 
leisure to enjoy the holiday in com 


satisfactory, 
exercise 
judicious 
can be overcome housewife 
ample 
band and children. 
Unfortunately, the 


pany with her hus 


houses which = are 


built with the principal object of “ letting 
for the season ”’ are not, asa rule, possessed 
of cool and airy larders, and it is impossible 


to provide more perishable food than will 
suffice for one day's consumption It is 
well to remember, too, that during the busy 
month ol August and September shop 
keepers fin fheulty in coping with the 
increased ler ] and are not able to 
deliver good vith the same punctuality 

ive one ] track people It is ad 
visable when possible to give the orders a 
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day in advance or to shop as early as one 
conveniently can in the morning, taki: 
home such provisions as are needed for the 
middle-day meal. 
and fruits, bought the 
day before and 
doing much needless waste of time is saved 
Husbands and hate to be kept 
waiting ready to start off on some 
expedition, and 

spoiled through 


Grocerics, some ve getables 


cakes, etec., can be 


they are required, by so 
children 
when 
many a holiday has been 


bad management of 


the commissariat department. Simplicity 
should be the keynote of holiday meals 
No ‘‘ made” dishes, no elaborate sweets 
no time and trouble-involving savouries— 


every dish simply cooked and simply served 
for a healthy appetite is the 
and surely this will not be Children 
love anything pertaining to a picnic eit 
in the 
plain 


best sauce 


lacking 


house or out-of-doors, and a course ot 
wholesome food is equally good for 


grown-ups 


It is on an occasion of this kind that 
casserole cooking is such an_ inestimable 
help to the housewife, truly * the friend in 
need that is a friend indeed.” On the 


Continent, especially in France the casserol 


is used daily and by rich and _ poor alike 
but how rarely is it seen in this country 

} nr 
Many people, particularly those to whon 


this system of cooking should appeal most 


forcibly, have not the remotest idea what 

mnumeravie 
Literally, ot 


word means nothing more OF 


a casserole is, nor the almost 


uses to which it can be put 


course, the 


les than a aucepan, but trom force 

usage It is apphed to a fireproot dish mad 
of carthenware fhe dish varies in shap 
and size: it may be round or oval flat 
high, and it may be furnished with handles 
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or not. The rough brown earthenware kind 
is best, but as the casserole not only acts 
as a saucepan but also as a serving-dish, 
some persons prefer the more finished- 
looking green or brown glazed _ dishes. 
Pure white ones are also obtainable, and 
these are nice for fruits or vegetables. 
From this description it will be noticed 
that casseroles can neither rust nor stain, 
and the glazed surface of the inside is easily 
kept absolutely sweet and spotlessly clean. 

Scientifically this method of preparing 
food is quite the best. All the essential 
juices of the meat, etc., are retained, and the 
food gains, rather than loses, in nourish- 
ment. The even, slow cooking renders the 
ingredients deliciously tender, consequently 
easy of digestion, and as they at no time 
come in direct contact with fierce heat, 
shrinkage and waste are reduced to a 
minimum. 

A meal prepared ex casserole is especially 
suited to a houschold which is somewhat 
uncertain and irregular as to meal-times, and 
it also possesses the inestimable benefit of 
‘cooking itself... Food may be kept hot 
for hours without suffering deterioration, 
and most dishes are better, not worse, for 
re-heating. 

The capable housewife will now perceive 
the enormous possibilities in this method of 
cooking food, and the saving of labour in 
having no dishes and dirty saucepans to 
after the meal. The economy 
in coal, too, will be appreciated, for the 
casserole requires only a_ gentle regular 
heat, not the huge fire necessary for bak- 
ing a joint and cooking the accompanying 
vegetables. There are other advantages 
in the small amount of requisite heat, and 
one of these is that milk puddings, custards, 
etc., which must have slow ovens, can be 
cooked at the same time as the casscrole, 
to say nothing of the joy of having a com- 
paratively cool kitchen during the hot 
weather. 

Almost every kind of meat, poultry, 
fish and vegetable is amenabie for the 
casserole, and certain broad rules may 
be applied to all. The cheaper cuts of 
meat cooked thus are equal in flavour 


and tenderness to the most expensive 
cooked in the ordinary way; thus, stew- 
ing-steak may be substituted for rump 
steak ; Australian mutton tastes as good 
as the best Scotch; and old fowls become as 
juicy and delicious as young birds. 


Recipes for Casserole Cooking 


Beef en casserole-—Take two pounds of 
skirt of beef and cut into neat pieces. Melt 
a small piece of butter in the casserole and 
fry in it two finely-sliced onions and one 
carrot and turnip cut into dice. Move the 
vegetabies to one side and lay the pieces of 
meat in the butter and fry for a few minutes 
on both sides. Sprinkle with salt and, if 
liked, add a little chopped parsley. Put 
the cover on closely and place the casserole 
either on the stove or in the oven for about 
three hours. Skim well before serving. 

Fish cooked en casserole is delicious. 
Take as many fillets of plaice, haddock or 
whiting (in fact almost any kind of fish 
that is liked) as are required, Season with 
pepper and salt and spread each with some 
forcemeat. Roll each piece and place in 
the casserole, which must be well-buttered. 
Add half a pint of fish stock (made from the 
bones and trimmings), sprinkle with chopped 
parsley, cover closely and cook for about 
twenty minutes. Another method is to 
fry three tiny onions in the butter before 
putting the fish into the casserole. Then 
sprinkle with flour, pour in the stock and 
let it come to the boil. Draw the casserole 
from the fire and let the fish cook in the 
sauce for halt an hour. 

These are the recipes for homely casserole 
cooking. The addition of a few button 
mushrooms, some highly seasoned forcemeat 
balls, oysters, peas, etc., will transform a 
plain dish into one which may grace the 
table of a king ; and when once the art 
ot casserole cooking has been mastered, 
varicties of flavouring, etc., will suggest them- 
selves to even the most ordinarily intelli- 
genced “ general,’”’ and the insipid stews 
and hashes with which we were wont 
to be regaled become, happily, things of 
the past. 


Mrs. St. Clair wild he pleased fo answer inquiries on matters dealt with in these pages. 


Letters should be addressed “Flome Department,” QUIVER Office, La Belle 


Sauvage, London, B.C. 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH, OR UNNECESSARY FRANKNESS 


By ISABEL BROOKE-ALDER 


\ JE English have the habit of con- 

sidering ourselves a straightforward 
people, taking pride in our national pre- 
dilection for speaking the truth. Very 
admirable, doubtless, but it must be con- 
fessed that we have ‘the defects of our 
qualities,” as the French say, in that we 
sometimes make such injudicious use of 
our fundamentally praiseworthy character- 
istic that our associates may well be forgiven 
for wishing that we were in that particulat 
less aggressively insular. 

Without venturing into the wide field of 
ethics, let us just touch on the matter of 
truth in its relation to the home circle. 

Most of us will admit that individually 
the first of our own little private ambitions 
is to establish a record for honesty of pur- 
pose and of speech; indeed, so ambitious 
are we in this direction that some of us 
would seem to aspire to pose as lineal 
descendants of George Washington, who 
could not tell a lie! Estimable, of course ; 
but what a vast amount of discomfort we 
might occasionally spare our nearest and 
dearest if we would sometimes exercise 
sufficient self-denial to remain silent, when 
to speak would be the obvious way towards 
reaching our own ideal of conduct; and, 
all things considered, how very much of 
ordinary family life is made or marred by 
the treatment of the inevitable small 
frictions caused by the often tryingly 
monotonous daily intercourse of its mem- 
bers ! 

Unnecessary frankness is therefore surely 
to be discouraged both as dangerous to the 
general peace and as a manifestation of 
selfishness on the part of the perpetrator. 

A form of detrimental speaking of the 
truth very annoying to the hearers, is that 
indulged in by the person who insists on 
putting in the exact details whilst you are 
in course of telling an amusing anecdote, 
thereby entirely ruining and 
at the same time not advancing anybody's 
It was your own originally, and 
if to tell it rather differently to a second 


its success, 
welfare. 


audience makes it even funnier and nobody 


is thereby injured, the ‘truthful’ inter- 
rupter may very justly be reckoned an 
inconsiderate prig, and a selfish com- 


g6o 


panion to boot, for he docs no real good, 
but rather brings reproach on his cop. 
scientious honesty for its harsh inoppor- 
tuneness. 

The choice of new clothes gives inviting 
chance for that indulgence of unnecessary 
frankness that so often leads to the im. 
perilling of happiness in the home circle, 
For instance: ‘I should hope you are not 
thinking of getting a hat like that pretty 
Miss Dash wore here to-day. That shape 
must have a well-formed nose beneath it, 
and that colour is impossible unless one 
has a good complexion.” 

Or, even vexatious, ‘“ You will 
surely not forget that a girl so dreadfully 
tall as you are should never wear striped 
materials.” 


more 


Now this latter example would 


have been just as instructive to the in- 
tending purchaser of a new dress, and 
far less exasperating, if it had been pro- 


vided in other words: 
the little people, won't you ? 
terials become your height so admirably.” 

Thus and by the 
tone almost persuaded that her excessive 


‘Leave stripes to 
Plain ma- 
warned, conciliating 
superabundance of inches is really not so 
offensive as she feared, the overgrown girl 
sallies forth in far better frame of mind to 
wrestle with shopkeepers devoid of taste, 
and therefore bent on clothing all feminine 
customers in ‘‘ the latest fashion,” regardless 
of personal characteristics. 

Nobody likes to be continually reminded 
how strong a likeness she presents to “ poor 
dear Aunt Miriam,” the one member of the 
family to whom Dame Nature had in the 
making denied any share in the attractive- 
ness bestowed on the others; and still less 
does an energetic worker like to have folks 
remark on meeting her at the end of a long 
day: ‘ You do tired!’’ Ot course 
she is tired ; equally, of course, is she 
irritated by the knowledge that her appear- 
ance proclaims the fact. 

Taken for all in all, it would surely con- 
tribute to the improvement of our record 


look 


both as individuals and as world-citizens, 1 


we English would consent to make an 


occasional sacrifice of our personal feelings 
in regard to the utterance in season and 


out of season of The Plain Truth. 
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“ Absence Makes the Heart 

NE of the benefits of holiday time is 
O that of contrast. I mean that, be 
the home life ever so sweet, the workaday 


world ever so good, it is necessary at times 
to cut ourselves adrift from our ordinary 
environment if only for the sake of the con- 
trast aflorded. “* Should wives have holidays 
away from their husbands?” is a_ topic 
often debated in the papers at this time. 
Should we leave the children at home ? ”’ 
is a question, perhaps, more often asked 
and answered among my readers. Whatever 
nay be your views and experiences on this, 
you will be the first to admit the truth of the 

| proverb, ‘“‘ Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder ’’—at least in so far as it relates to 
holidays. It is wonderful how much more 

appreciate the home comforts and home 
aitections when returning after a spell away. 
rhis is one of the benefits of foreign travel ; 
everything is so utterly different, and we 
return appreciating, as we never imagined 
we could do, our own home country. 


<Jo 


“God Save the King " 
( NE of my correspondents tells of a 
little incident which brings out what 
Imean: ‘We were an English party, stay- 
ing in Switzerland on the shores of the blue 
ke of Geneva ; and together with several 
other partics of English people who were 
touring in the neighbourhood, we chartered 
asmall steamer to take us for a day's outing 
down the whole length of the lake to 
Geneva, and back again in the evening. It 
would take the pen of a word-artist to 
describe to you that glorious morning : 
the sun blazing down from a cloudless sky, 
the air laden with the scent from many a 
Tose-garden and vineyard, and the lake 
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y RSS 


looking like an enormous sapphire. Away 
we steamed with the inevitable ‘German 
band’ onboard. This band played un- 
ceasingly, not always to our enjoyment. 
When our landing place came in sight, 
and our day’s outing was nearly ended, the 
band suddenly stopped and then struck up 
the first familiar piece of music we had 
heard that day—our own National Anthem, 
God Save the King.’ I shall never forget 
that moment! An _ electric thrill went 
through the whole party. Every eye filled 
with tears—we shouted—we sang it again 
and again, till throats were hoarse, Call it 
Patriotism, or what you will; but it is 
this something, this reverence for home and 
country, that is part of our religion, and 
that has helped to make us what we are— 
the most honoured and respected nation 
under heaven. Tie Frenchman dances to 
his National Anthem ; we uncover our heads 


The Land of Song 


AVE you ever, when on a tour, suddenly 
overtaken a party of holiday-makers 
singing—I do not mean the shouting of 
some popular sentimental ditty, but real 
singing, in parts, of real music? Such is an 
ordinary occurrence in Wales, the land ot 
song. Few recollections of my own holidays 
have been more delightful than the im- 
promptu choirs of Wales. Next month is 
the great annual festival of the Principality 
the Eisteddfod, to be held this year at 
Colwyn Bay. Perhaps none of my readers 
will be fortunate enough to be present in the 
Gorsedd circle. 1 cannot imagine any who 
will not be interested in the quaint ceremonies 
In my next number 


to ours! 


that will be observed. 
Mr. Ernest H. Rann is giving a description 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH, OR UNNECESSARY FRANKNESS 


By ISABEL BROOKE-ALDER 


\ JE English have the habit of con- 

sidering ourselves a straightforward 
people, taking pride in our national pre- 
dilection for speaking the truth. Very 
admirable, doubtless, but it must be con- 
fessed that we have ‘the defects of our 
qualities,’ as the French say, in that we 
sometimes make such injudicious use of 
our fundamentally praiseworthy character- 
istic that our associates may well be forgiven 
for wishing that we were in that particular 
less aggressively insular. 

Without venturing into the wide field of 
ethics, let us just touch on the matter of 
truth in its relation to the home circle. 

Most of us will admit that individually 
the first of our own little private ambitions 
is to establish a record for honesty of pur- 
pose and of speech; indeed, so ambitious 
are we in this direction that some of us 
would seem to aspire to pose as lineal 
descendants of George Washington, who 
could not tell alie! Estimable, of course ; 
but what a vast amount of discomfort we 
might occasionally spare our nearest and 
dearest if we would sometimes exercise 
sufficient self-denial to remain silent, when 
to speak would be the obvious way towards 
reaching our own ideal of conduct; and, 
all things considered, how very much of 
ordinary family life is made or marred by 
the treatment of the inevitable small 
frictions caused by the often tryingly 
monotonous daily intercourse of its mem- 
bers ! 

Unnecessary frankness is therefore surely 
to be discouraged both as dangerous to the 
gencral peace and as a manifestation of 
selfishness on the part of the perpetrator. 

A form of detrimental speaking of the 
truth very annoying to the hearers, is that 
indulged in by the person who insists on 
putting in the exact details whilst you are 
in course of telling an amusing anecdote, 
thereby entirely ruining its success, and 
at the same time not advancing anybody’s 
welfare. It was your own originally, and 
if to tell it rather differently to a second 
audience makes it even funnier and nobody 
is thereby injured, the ‘ truthful’”’ inter- 
rupter may very justly be reckoned an 
inconsiderate prig, and a selfish com- 
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panion to boot, for he does no real good, 
but rather brings reproach on his cop. 
scientious honesty for its harsh inoppor- 
tuneness. 

The choice of new clothes gives inviting 
chance for that indulgence of unnecessary 
frankness that so often leads to the im. 
perilling of happiness in the home circle, 
For instance: ‘I should hope you are not 
thinking of getting a hat like that pretty 
Miss Dash wore here to-day. That shape 
must have a well-formed nose beneath it, 
and that colour is impossible unless one 
has a good complexion.” 

Or, even more vexatious, ‘ You will 
surely not forget that a girl so dreadfully 
tall as you are should never wear striped 
materials.” 
have been just as instructive to the in- 
tending purchaser of a new dress, and 
far less exasperating, if it had been pro- 
vided in other words: ‘ Leave stripes to 
the little people, won't you? Plain ma- 
terials become your height so admirably.” 


Now this latter example would 


Thus warned, and by the conciliating 
tone almost persuaded that her excessive 
superabundance of inches is really not so 
offensive as she feared, the overgrown girl 
sallies forth in far better frame of mind to 
wrestle with shopkeepers devoid of taste, 
and therefore bent on clothing all feminine 
the latest fashion,” regardless 


customers in 
of personal characteristics. 

Nobody likes to be continually reminded 
how strong a likeness she presents to “ poor 
dear Aunt Miriam,”’ the one member of the 
family to whom Dame Nature had in the 
making denied any share in the attractive- 
ness bestowed on the others; and still less 
does an energetic worker like to have folks 
remark on meeting her at the end of a long 
day: ‘ You do look tired!’ Of course 
she is tired; equally, of course, 1s she 
irritated by the knowledge that her appear- 
ance proclaims the fact. 

Taken for all in all, it would surely con- 


tribute to the improvement of our record 


both as individuals and as world-citizens, | 
we English would consent to make an 
occasional sacrifice of Our rsonal feelings 
in regard to the utterance = season and 
out of season of The Plain Truth. 
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“ Absence Makes the Heart 
Os" of the benefits of holiday time is 

that of contrast. I mean that, be 
the home life ever so sweet, the workaday 
world ever so good, it is necessary at times 
to cut ourselves adrift from our ordinary 
environment if only for the sake of the con- 
trast afforded. Should wives have holidays 
away from their husbands?” is a_ topic 
oiten debated in the papers at this time. 
“Should we leave the children at home ? ”’ 
is a question, perhaps, more often asked 
and answered among my readers. Whatever 
you will be the first toadmit the truth of the 
ld proverb, ** Absence makes the heart grow 
at least in so far as it relates to 


” 


fonder 
holidays. It is wonderful how much more 
we appreciate the home comforts and home 
aitections when returning after a spell away. 
This is one of the benefits of foreign travel ; 
everything is so utterly different, and we 
return appreciating, as we never imagined 
we could do, our own home country. 


“God Save the King ” 


( NE of my correspondents tells of a 
little incident which brings out what 
Imean: “ We were an English party, stay- 
mg In Switzerland on the shores of the blue 
lake of Geneva ; and together with several 
other parties of English people who were 
touring in the neighbourhood, we chartered 
asmall steamer to take us for a day's outing 
down the whole length of the lake to 
Geneva, and back again in the evening. It 
would take the pen of a word-artist to 
describe to you that glorious morning: 
tie sun blazing down from a cloudless sky, 
the air laden with the scent from many a 
Tose-garden and vineyard, and the lake 
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looking like an enormous sapphire. Away 
we steamed with the inevitable ‘German 
band’ on’ board. This band played un- 
ceasingly, not always to our enjoyment. 
When our landing place came in sight, 
and our day’s outing was nearly ended, the 
band suddenly stopped and then struck up 
the first familiar piece of music we had 
heard that day—our own National Anthem, 
“God Save the King.’ I shall never forget 
that moment! An electric thrill went 
through the whole party. Every eye filled 
with tears—we shouted—we sang it again 
and again, till throats were hoarse. Call it 
Patriotism, or what you will; but it is 
this something, this reverence for home and 
country, that is part of our religion, and 
that has helped to make us what we are— 
the most honoured and respected nation 
under heaven. The Frenchman dances to 
his National Anthem ; we uncover our heads 


to ours!”’ 
The Land of Song 


AVE you ever, when on a tour, suddenly 
overtaken a party of holiday-makers 
singing—I do not mean the shouting of 
some popular sentimental ditty, but real 
singing, in parts, of real music ? Such is an 
ordinary occurrence in Wales, the land of 
song. Few recollections of my own holidays 
have been more delightful than the im- 
promptu choirs of Wales. Next month is 
the great annual festival of the Principality 
the Eisteddfod, to be held this year at 
Colwyn Bay. Perhaps none of my readers 
will be fortunate enough to be present in the 
Gorsedd circle. 1 cannot imagine any who 
will not be interested in the quaint ceremonies 
that will be observed. In my next number 
Mr. Ernest H. Rann is giving a description 
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THE QUIVER 


FLORENCE 8. ARCH, “ QUIVER” MEDOALLIST 


of the Welsh Eisteddfod, and his article 
will be illustrated with a number of most 
charming photographs. 


A Parson's Tramps 
N° one knows the tramp better than a 
country clergyman, and perhaps among 
parsons no one knows them better than the 
Rev. Thomas Hannan, M.A. From many 
years’ experience he has written out of a 
full heart, and his reminiscences, humorous 
and pathetic, form an article in my next 
month’s issue, entitled ‘‘The Parson and 


his Tramps.” 
A Feast of Stories 
Rae who have been delighted with 
Oswald Wildridge’s charming dale 
stories, will be interested to know that I 
have secured another for my September 
issue. It is called “A Pair of Spend- 
thrifts.’’ Other interesting stories are My 
Academy Picture,’ by A. B. Cooper; 
‘“Gibson’s Choice,” by Lillias Campbell 
Davidson; ‘“ The Awakening of Priscilla,” 
by Mollie E. Jamieson; ‘“ The Little 
Governor,”’ by Laura Kingscote, etc. 


Quiver Medallists 


HAVE had much pleasure in forwarding 

two QuIvER Good Conduct Medals to 
The National Refuges for Homeless and 
Destitute Children. The recipients ar 
Florence Beatrice Arch and Edward Arthur 
Kersey. 

The Secretary writes: ‘‘ Florence Arch, 
age 14}, is a resident of our Sudbury Girls’ 
Home. She has behaved well, and is a 
good willing girl, courteous to all. Edward 
Arthur Kersey, age 14 years and § months, 
has been in the school for three years, He 
has no father nor mother, and when he leaves 
the school shortly, hopes to rejoin his re. 
latives at Newport, Isle of Wight. He is 
a first division boy, with two broad badges, 
and I am quite at one with the boys in their 
choice. He has worked under Mr. Swain 
in the bakehouse and kitchen for the past 
year, and so well has he done his work that 
quite recently, when Mr. Swain was indis- 
posed, he not only baked a batch of bread, 
but prepared and cooked an excellent dinner 
consisting of sea-pic, etc.”’ 


MEDALLIST. 


EDWARD A. KERSEY QUIVER 
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\l* DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
4 You so often tell me how much you 
like reading the letters that come to mec 
from various members of our Companion- 
ship that I know you will enjoy our Corner 
this month. My Letter Case is very fat 
to-day. And I am spreading out for you 
to see as many of its contents as we have 
room for. It has been very delightful to 
read all of your opinions about the Scheme. 
You will see that some of the suggestions 
are really very similar to those I made in 
the July Quiver. Of course this is your 
holiday month, when all the regular order 
of life seems upset. But I am hoping that 
as you are busy in your pleasure, or being 
lazy, as the case may be, ‘you won’t forget 
our obligations as Companions, You will 
have lots of leisure time in which to decide 
which of the ways you can help in. Then, 
when you settle down again, you will not 
have to waste time in considering, but can 
get to work immediately. 

Before saying more myself, let me show 
you the six 


— 


Prize Letters 

I had some difficulty in choosing, but have 
awarded the prizes to those whose sugges- 
tions I think most practical for general 
purposes. There is not any First or Second, 
but books of equal value are being sent to 
the six. Dare I hope that each Companion 
whose scheme is mentioned will really carry 
out without any unnecessary delay ? 
Wouldn't it be lovely if that were done ? 
If so, we should before long have more than 
enough money for one little protégée |! 


Jean Best writes from Aberdeen: 


“Dear Attson,—I am sending you a postal order 
for 3s. to help in sending Violet out to Canada. I 
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BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by ALISON" 


Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 


think it is a lovely idea to have adopted Violet as a 
Companion, and I hope it will be a great success. It 
is very difficult to think of a plan for raising some 
money, for there is so little time when you are at 
school. I am trying to get up a magazine, and am 
asking friends to contribute toit. When it is finished 
it will cost a halfpenny a night to read, and 2d. to 
enter the competitions. The magazine will come 
out every two months, and I hope to get a little 
money by it. I hope Violet will be very happy in 
her new home in Canada, and will often write and 
tell us how she is getting on. 
Yours affectionately, 
Dorotuy JEAN Best. 

P.S.—The magazine is called the ‘ Violet,’ after 

the little girl.” 


My only criticism is that the “ Violet” 
is much too cheap! I am sure readers 
would pay more than a halfpenny a night 
for such pleasant entertainment, Jean! 


Frances M. Boston (Bebington) says : 


“Dear Axtson,—What a nice suggestion you 
have made in the ‘Corner.’ It is a splendid idea and 
should be very successful if the members all do their 
best. The best way in which I can think of at 
present to help, is to have a little box for occasional 
pennies. When I was a little girl my eldest brother 
used to pay me 3d. a week for keeping his bicycle 
clean, but during the last few years this agreement 
has lapsed. Now I think I shall revive it again for 
the benefit of Violet. It is comforting to think 
that we are to have the chance of helping someone 
less fortunate than ourselves. . . . I have recentl 
heard of large sums of money being raised throug 
trading with a penny as capital. For instance, a 
friend of mine bought some sugar with her penny, and 
made some sweets which she sold, and realised 
twopence. Then the twopence was laid out in the 
same way, and realised fourpence, and so on, until 
the magnificent sum of £5 was realised—all from a 
pennyworth of sweets! Trusting that you will have 
your hopes realised, 

Yours sincerely, 
Frances M. Boston.” 


“Dear ALison,—What a nice, bright little girl 
Violet looks. I think it is a splendid Scheme. But 
find it very difficult to think of a way to support her 
in Canada. This is what I have at last thought of : 
If all of us bought little notebooks containing about 
fifty pages, and then wrote on one side of the page 
only the amount we received, until we had filled 
up all the pages with the different sums we received. 
(We could ornament the pages and make the note- 
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book a pleasure to loox at.) Then when we had 
reached as many pages as we could fill with donations, 
send them up to you. I am afraid I cannot express 
what I mean very well, but I hope you will under- 
stand. With love from Marjorie Haywarp.” 
You will see what I think of your plan 


later on, Marjorie. 


The fourth letter is from Birkdale: 


“ Dear ALison,—I think our Scheme is splendid, 
and I do hope it will succeed. It will be nice to feel 


From Sytchampton Isabel Young writes: 


“DEAR A.ison,—I read your May Quiver, and 
like your Scheme of sending out Violet to Canada 
very much, and I am enclosing a small contribution 
(2s. 6d.) towards her expenses. . . . I have thought 
of a little plan: Perhaps father would let me have 
a little plot of ground and give me some seed, and 
then if i grew some lettuces, mustard and cress and 
onions, then I could sell them to mother, and so get 
a little money for Violet. Hoping your Scheme 
will be successful, believe me, 


Mary Youn.” 


From Cardiff comes this : 


“Dear ALtson,—We have 
had the May Qutver, and | 
am very glad you are going to 
help the dear little girl. I wil] 
do my best to help you. You 
say that we are responsible for 
Violet’s expenses, and that {10 
is needed. Well, I suppose you 
would like to get it as soon as 
possible. I thought to make 
some fancy things and sell 
them to my friends, and send 
the money to you towards the 
f10o. You know I would not 
be able to get much, but if every 
Companion could make §s., and 
if possible more, we would not 
be long in getting the money. 
Some Companions might give 
entertainments or have collect- 
ing cards. Then Violet's board- 
ing-out expenses are 5s. a week. 
I suggest that every Companion 
ask his or her friends to give a 
penny or twopence a month. 
| I have no idea how many Com- 
panions there are, but {1 a 
month is not much, and what 
a good thing it would be if we 
| got more than 5s. a week. | 
am sure, Alison, you would be 
glad to use it for some other 
good cause. ..- 

Your loving friend, 
Ipa M. Jones.” 


Your little friend, 


Splendid suggestions all 
of those, are they not? 
But I want to give some 
very brief extracts from 


; | other letters. 
— = Bessie Lipson (Nazeing) sends 


THE ANGLER A HOLIDAY 


we are helping somebody to have a start in life, 
pecially our bonny little Companion Violet. She ts 
a sweet little girl I have thought of alot of ways 


of getting the money, and I think the best way would 
be to have some cards printed with twelve squares 
on them, each for a penny, and some with thirty 
squares for half a crown. Then Companions can 
write and say which card they feel able to fill up, 
enclosing a stamp for you to send them the card. 
Or perhaps some of the girls who are fond of sewing 
(which I am not) could make things and have a little 
bazaar... . 
Your loving friend, 
CLarice Hitton.” 
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SCENE FROM CANADA. 


6d. and “likes the Scheme 
very much,” and enjoys the 
Corner. 


Walter H. Randell (Wellingborough) says: 


“TT hope you will get plenty of money to send the 
little girl away as you mention. If you will send - 
a collecting card I will try and get something. 


Elizabeth Milne (Aberdeen) says: 


* I don't know how to thank you for the beautiful 
letter you sent me. It was indeed a pleasant surprise. 
I never expected you would have time to write us 
individually. . . And about the Scheme. That, too, 
was asurprise. In my wildest fancy I never thought 
of that. Think of having a real live little girl to care 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN PAGES 


for! I wish some fairy had granted us a magic 
carpet, So that we might all have gone with you 
through Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and helped you to 
choose—little Violet. I am sure we should all have 
chosen her. . - - We could earn money privately 
and send the proceeds to you. A girl in one year not 
jong ago sold toffee to raise funds for a church. It 
sold very well indeed. And there are other ways of 
getting a little money, such as denying ourselves some 
luxury, etc.” 


More from My Letter Case 


Frances Winser (Margate) thinks “ our new Scheme 
very nice, and I will do all I can to help,”’ she says. 
Frances sent six stamps towards the Fund. 


Harry Blades (Folkingham) says: “I think our 
Scheme is ail right, and I hope to hear how you get 
on. Iam pleased to help a little, and am sending 
sixpence and wish you every success.” 


Mv friend Jrene Collier (West Dean) thinks the 
Scheme very nice, and will make a drawn thread tray 
cloth to be sold for the Fund. 


Eleanor Launder (Redruth) also sends 6d., and 

suggests that each Companion should “ give so much 
1 month. It was very good of the Editor to give 
$2 2S. 
i Gertrude Allam (Guernsey) is “ charmed with the 
Scheme. To serve one another by love we must 
all send you money for which we have worked in 
some way. 

I have a pile of other letters, but no room 
to quote them. Let me thank you, every 
one, for writing so lovingly and so en- 
thusiastically. DPlease let your enthusiasm 
grow and result in all sorts of endeavours. 
Isabel Young has been getting new Com- 
panions, and she hopes they will help us. 
[hat is a very practical way of assisting. 

I am adopting Marjorie Hayward’s sug- 
gestion in this way: some little books are 
being prepared in which her plan can be 
carried out by any who think they can 
undertake it. The front page will have 
our motto on it, and name of our Fund. 
The imner pages will have squares for 
shillings on one side—otherwise the pages 
will be blank, and the collectors can decorate 
them as they like, and get as many donors’ 
names (and the amount of their gifts) and 
as much money as they can. The givers 
might sign their autographs! These books 
must be sent to me every three months, 
and there will be a prize each quarter for 


the best-kept book which I receive. They 
will be returned immediately, receipted by 
myself. 

Then part of Clarice Hilton’s plan I am 
carrying out also. For those who cannot 
manage to collect shillings I am _ having 
dainty cards prepared, each with thirty 
squares for penny gifts. 

I am working out other ideas, about 
which I will tell you later on. Now I have 
only room to say that I want you each to 
just do what you can, in the spirit of out 
motto. Never mind if it is but a “ mite” 
of help. But do think, and show your own 
individual genius in what you do. 

Let me add that I have made the decision 
in the Motto Competition, but must hold it 
over till next month, when our space will 
be less crowded. The 


New Competition 


is this: Write me an essay or letter on 


“How, When and Where I Spent My Summer 
Vacation” 


No one must write more than 350 words. 
All papers should reach me by October 25th. 

In the next number of THE QuIVER, 
September, we celebrate our first birthday. 
I hope it will be a very interesting Corner. 
Look out for it specially. I hope to respond 
to a request many of you have made— 
though I am not going to “ give the game 
away ”’ now. 

All of you will have received acknowledg- 
ment of your gifts by post, but G. W. B., 
who so kindly sent a shilling, put no address. 
I must say “‘ Thank you very much ”’ here, 
hoping it will be noticed by our friend. To 
all of you, love and greetings. 

Your friend, 


Note to New Readers 


To become a member of the Corner, a reader should fill in the coupon which will be found in the 


advertisement section, and send it in as directed. 


This membership admits to all competitions, etc. 


The Companionship has undertaken definite work in connection with Dr. Barnardo's Homes, and 
all the young folks who read THE QUIVER are invited to become Companions and to lend a hand in 
the enterprise. To begin with, a small girl, Violet Little, has been adopted. Her outfit and jour neying 
expenses to Canada (£10) are being provided, and the cost of her boarding-out in the Dominion (£13) 


is to be p vided cach year. 
appeared in the May QUIVER. 
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Violet left for Canada in March. The fuller story of the Scheme 
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HOW HE GOT HURT 


By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON 


OT so very long ago one of the dearest 


N 


street 


of dear old ladies was going downa 
Soon she came across a small boy who 
was standing by a wall and crying. His tears 
were so many that, had he been crying in 
the the man could 
given himself a holiday without anybody 


road, water-cart have 
and the noise he made was a 
great The dear old lady felt it 


all very sad; and she stopped and patted 


missing him ; 


noisc. was 


the boy’s head and said soothing things. 
‘What is the matter, litthe man ?” she 
asked at last The boy did not much like 


being called ‘little man,’’ for he had once 
made himself ill by smoking a cigarette, and 
so he considered himself quite grown up. 
But he was really so miserable that he just 
had to answer : 

“Please,” he said, knocked my fist 
against the wall and I scraped off the skin, 
and knuckles are all bleedgy,”’ and he 
held right hand the 
downwards, and the sight made the old lady 


my 
out his with palm 
feel quite ill 

She did something else besides feel quite 
ill. She seized the well hand and 


hurried him through several streets to the 


boy's 


nice house where she lived There she took 


him to her dining room and she called for a 


basin of warm water and a clean sponge. 
When a servant brought both she bathed 
the boy's hand. Then she got vaseline and 


spread it across his knuckles, and did it 
more gently still when he winced and made 
faces. Next she bound his hand in a soft 
white handkerchief ; and last of all she had 
a big cake brought in and told the bov he 
could eat as much as he lked. He was 
good at eating, and he liked a lot of it. When 


it was all gone the old lady began to talk 


Fell me, dear she asked, ‘‘ how did 
you get so hurt ? The tears came afresh 
Boo-hoo, sumph, gullup,”’ sobbed the 
little man ‘ity that horrible Johnny 
Jone Oh, he is an awtul boy is Johnny 
‘Is he ? broke in the dear old lady. 
‘How did he manage to hurt you ?” 
“Well, it was this way explained the 
small boy ‘T tried to punch his head.” 
You what ?”’ demanded the old lady in 
quite a different voice 
I tried to punch his head,’ went on the 
9 


small boy, ‘and the nasty fellow ducked. 
It was just near the wall, and so I knocked 
my fist hard and my came all 
bleedgy. Oh, he is a nasty boy is Johnny!” 

The old lady was so puzzled and dis- 
tressed that she acted quite sternly for her 
She was not exactly sorry she had helped 
the small remembered 
that even when people are in trouble by 
their own fault we ought to help them 
But she felt less kindly towards him; and 
him the 
giving 


knuckles 


boy, because she 


without class of 


intended 


she sent away 
lemonade had him 
This was quite severe for her; and after h 
whether had 
At last she decided shi 
had not, and she even thought he deserved 
to be blamed a little. 

What think him? My 


opinion is that he deserved to be blamed a 


she 


was gone she wondered she 


been hard-hearted. 


do you about 


great deal ; and I am certainly not going to 


cry because he hurt his knuckles. “ Serve 


him right !’’ is my real feeling. I wonder 
do you understand that whenever we try 
to hurt other people we really always hurt 
ourselves ? It seems quite nice sometimes 
to be spitfiery and revengeful, and hurt 
all we can someone we do not like But 


God has so made His world that as certainly 
as we try to hurt other people it is to our- 
All the 


attempt hurts our souls ; and when we try 


selves we do harm wrong wé 


to injure another we are injured within 
Spiteful children who show spite becom 
more spiteful. Cruel children who show 


cruelty become more cruel ; and to becom 
more cruel and more spiteful is to ruin the 
best attord to do 


this, for God wishes you to grow up good 


within you. You cannot 


and kind and forgiving. When Jesus was 
a boy in Nazareth He was just as good as 
He could possibly be ; and He was never 
anything but nice to other people. After 
H{e was a Man He was still the same, Once 
someone struck Him in the face and He 
did not hit back; and when cruel men 
knocked nails through His hands and feet 
so that He was crucified, He prayed 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” It is Jesus Chnist and 


not some spiteful boy or some revengeful 
girl, who is the Model for us all. 
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THE QUIVER 


‘FRUIT 
SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Billousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. itis 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


Eno’s ‘Fruir Sart’ assists the Functions of the Liver, 
Bowels, Skin, and Kidneys by Natural Means: thus the blood is 


freed from poisonous or other hurtful matters, the foundation 
and great danger of Chills, Fever, Worry, Blood Poisons, &c. 
There is no doubt that, where it has been taken in the earliest 


stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, prevented 

a serious illness. 

CAUTION. —E.ramine the Capsule and see that it is marked 
ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest 
form of fattery—IMITATION. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ 

WORKS, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


PROTECTION 


BRYANT & MAY'S 


SPECIAL 


FROM FIRE. 


PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES 


BAVE SECURED 


32 AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


¢. BRANDAUER & Co, Lto, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 

MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warewouse : 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Always Reliable. 


The Most Fastidious Enjoy 
MCCALL'S 
PAYSANDU 


TONGUES. 


Delicious. Appetising. 
Always Ready. 


Baby knows his mother loves 
him, when he has his Wright’s 
Coal Tar Soap for his bath. 


THE Nursery Soap. 


4d. per Tablet 
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THE QUIVER 


An Obesity Treatment to Read About 
—and Try 


STANDARD WORK FREE! 


UR stout readers are most earnestly 
( recommended to procure at once a 
presentation copy of a remarkable book 
which has found thousands ot interested and 
grateful readers in all parts of the Empire. 
The volume is entitled “* Corpulency and the 
Cure.’ It is a free offer from the author, 
Mr. F. Cecil Russell, the well-known specialist, 
whose great treatment the “* Russell ”’ treat- 
ment for the permanent cure of corpulency 


Day’s Treatments ’”’ in cases where about 
2 Ib. was the decrease desired and effe: ted 
Twenty-four hours after commencing th 
the person under treatment Jog 
from }$ Ib. to 2 Ib. or more, and the fy 
doesn’t return, 

* Corpulency and the Cure ” 
why it is that the draconian rules as + 
dieting ordained by past and, alas! no 
a lew present, practitioners, are not only 


course 
1 


will explain 


brought him fame and influence in the unnecessary, but even dangerous, as are als 
medical world at a the many (so-called 
period when scientists -™ remedies which cop- 
were beginning to ~ tain mineral sub. 
wonder whether there stances. Physical 
would ever be dis- exercises are equally 
covered a true, lasting dangerous for stout 
cure for obesity, a people. 
real reducer of weight The ” Russell 
combined with a real mi treatment is_ gentle, 
preventive against restiul, nourishing, 
any further abnormal r strengthening. — The 
development of un- _ mixture taken is an 
healthy tatty. tissue. q excellent tonic. It 
The Russell treat- gives a good appetite 
ment came and con- and re-awakens fulldi- 
quered. gestive power. When 

“Corpulency and a person has recovered 
the Cure ’’ is not only normal weight by th 
a masterly treatis Russell’’ treatment 
dealing with the causes, nature, and cure — he (or she) is enormously benefited in health 
of obesity it goes deep into the subject stronger, more muscular, with nice well- 
of the various methods which have been,  mouldcd firm limbs, and every contou 
and, in some instances, still are employed — restored to symmetry and grace, 
to reduce bodily weight and bulk. What Whether the present reader be only 
to do. and what to avoid doing, give Mr. © slightly stouter than she would desire, or 
Russell ample scope for his lucid pen. The whether she has managed to grow really 
book also contains the recipe of the fat- very stout owing to either neglect or useless 
reducing mixture forming the basis of the remedies, the ‘‘ Russell’ treatment will b 
author’s treatment. equally effective, and ‘ Corpulency and th 

Most interesting are the personal reports Cure” will tell you how and why. 
of Mr. Russell’s grateful chents. There are To obtain the free presentation copy 0! 
many hundreds ot these, and they throw  ‘ Corpulency and the Cure (256 pages), 
the searchlight of truth upon this admirable send an application (accompanied by two 
treatment Some ol these reports were penny stamps for postage) to Mr. F. Cecil 
written a considerable time subsequent to Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bed- 
the cessation of the treatment, and testify ford Square, London, W.C. 
conclusively to the permanent character ot Mr. Russell will be only too pleased to 
the reduction to normal weight and figure. answer any written enquiries under private 
Phere is some enlightening reading also in envelope. All communications are treated 
the personally recorded results of ‘One as strictly confidential. 
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THE LAND WHERE THE SUMS COME TRUE 


By B. M. 


OW Godfrey did hate arithmetic ! 
He did not mind _ straightforward 
addition, subtraction, or anything of that 
kind so much; it was the thinking sums 
that bothered him. Three afternoons a 
week he had to do sums quite alone, and 
he never could remember which they were, 
so it was always an unpleasant surprise 
when he saw on the notice-board, which 
told the children their preparation : 
“Form I., Arithmetic.” 

To-day it was particularly horrid, for 
he had come back to school quite sure 
it was Nature Study, which meant picking 
peas to pieces and drawing little 
pictures of the different bits he found 
inside. But now, although the big bunch 
of sweet peas stood in its vase on the 
window-sill, all ready, he might not touch 
them till he had done those hateful sums. 

He was a long time getting settled. 
His pencil wanted sharpening, and when 
that was done he had lost his indiarubber, 
and his ruler was inside his desk, which 
he must wait for permission to open. 
But at last he was ready to begin. 


swect 


The first sum was easy enough: it 
was about planting cabbages in rows ; 
how many would go into a field large 


enough to take twenty rows with twenty- 
five in cach row ? Miss West had told them 
how to do it in the morning ; it was only 


simple multiplication. That was soon done, 


and Godfrey Iet his thoughts wander 
to those delicious sweet peas. Which 
colour should he choose if he happened 
to be ready first ? The bright crimson 
was loveiy. Then he read his next sum: 


horses, 
How 


twenty-five 
eighty-five sheep. 
many animals has he altogether ?” 

Godfrey had no idea how to find out ; 
but he looked back at the cabbage sum 
and thought he might try multiplication. 
In a few made Farmer 
Brown the happy possessor of 265,625 
animals, and was busy with the third 
and last of his trials: ‘‘ How much money 
will pay messenger boys weck’s 
wages if they have 10s. 6d. a week each ?” 

Now this really did look like multi- 
Plication, but Godfrey thought it was time 


“Farmer Brown has 


cows, and 125 


minutes he had 


seven 


ELLETT 


to have a change, as he had multiplied 
both the others. Division would not take 
long, and the clock was just striking three ; 
there would be no crimson sweet peas 
left if he was not quick. So just as Miss 
West said, “ First form, put away arith- 
metic, and begin Nature Study,” Godfrey 
wrote down his answer, ‘1s. 6d.,’’ and 
put away his exercise book with a sigh 
of relief. 

He would never have thought another 
word about it, only just as the last bell 
rang Miss West asked to look at his sums. 
As she gave him back the book, she said 
very severely: ‘Godfrey, this will not 
do at all; you must take it home and 
try again. You must think.” 

This was very tiresome, for mother was 
sure to ask first thing whether he had 
any lessons to do; she knew the children 
never brought them home unless they had 
been idle at school, and insisted on their 
being done before there was any play 
after tea. 

Accordingly, when Jack and Molly were 
having a rattling good game of Indian 
camp in the laurel plantation—their 
favourite playground, because they always 
got so dirty in it—poor Godfrey was once 
more at work on Farmer Brown’s animals 
and the messenger boys. 

He wondered what colour the cows were ; 
whether there were any pretty little 
Alderneys ; whether many of the horses 
were out at grass; whether messenger 
boys really earned 10s. 6d. a week—it 
seemed a lot for a boy. What a strange 
bee that was buzzing around the French 
window and the jessamine blossoms! She 
was growing bigger every second—he really 
must look at her more closely. And the 
next thing Godfrey knew was, he was flying 
on the bee’s back right over the hawthorn 
hedge into the field beyond. But it was 
not a field exactly ; it seemed like a huge 
farm; and there, on an upturned cart 
in one corner he read the name, “ James 
Brown,”’ and the bee had suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

“Well, this zs lucky!” said Godfrey. 
‘“‘This must be Farmer Brown's; now I 
can go round and count those animals. 
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THE QUIVER 


‘**Tt’s no use ; I have only one and sixpence, so you can’t be paid. 


home to be 
had 


Here come some of the cows ; 
milked, I But 
begun to noticed 


before he 
that the 


expect ! 


count he cows 


weres of the oddest shape; they miglit 
almost be horses, except for their horns, 
and they had woolly backs like sheep! 
Already there were hundreds of them; it 
was no good trving to count, and they 
crowded round Godfrey with gentle re 


proachtul looks that made him fecl quite 
uncomfortable 
Phen an angry drover came up shouting 


What have you done to them ? They 
were all decent cows when I drove them 
out this morning, just cighty-five of them!” 

‘IT am very sorry sail Godtrey, ‘* but 
I don’t think it can be my fault 

Well, come into the shed,"’ said the 
drovet “We must talk it over 

Godfrey followed him; but the shed 
was exactly lke daddy's outer office 
and there was old Smithers sitting on his 
high stool at the desk, and looking hard 
at a shilling and a sixpence before him 
while seven bo were standing, cap in 
hand, a little way off 


Phen Smither turned to them and said 


I have only one and sixpence 
so you can’ id It's Master Godfrey's 


fault; he divided instead of multiplying.” 


Then all seven 
boys looked fiercely 
at Godfrey, and 
one was crying 
bitterly, because he 


had a widowed 
mother and _ three 
little sisters, and 


there would be no 
for them if 
he did not get his 
wages, 
sorry,” 
irey. 


food 


dreadfully 
cried God- 
those sums rig 
at once, if I can 
have a pencil and 
paper.” 

Just then a loud 


] 


l 
} 
I 


it 


buzzing was heard 
and there was the 


giant bee once 


more, 


“Come home 
she said 


with me,” 
* T thought you would not like the land wher 


all the bad sums come true. I will help 
you this once. I am the Fairy-that-clears- 
up-the-sum-muddles But another tim 


for I might not be a 


I am frightfully busy 


don’t be so lazy; 
hand. in these days 
when the boys and girls won't think.” 

Godfrey gladly the 
once more. All was dark for a minute ; then 
mother’s * Wake 

What a sleepy-head you ar 


mounted bee's back 


he heard voice saying: 


up, sonny 
to be sure 
took up his book, he told 


She laughed at 


Then, as she 


her of his strange dream 


his sums, and said: ‘* My dear boy, 
vou multiply horses by cows and_ sheep 
of course you will get very strange beasts 
indeed, It would have served you right 
it they had eaten you And as to the 
messenger boys, I think, if you are so 
careless we must try managing youl 
pocket-money as you managed — their 
wages.”” 

‘But. mother, is there really a Fairy- 
that- clears -up-the-sum muddles ?”” asked 
Godtrey 

‘Yes, to be sure, dear mother replied. 
‘But she is generally known by another 


name some Paying 


Attention.’ ’ 


people call her 


= 
= 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


The Tale 


AM not the man to criticise my neigh- 

bour’s garden; it is his, not mine, and 
he has a right to shape it to his own liking. 
I might think his borders sadly needed 
trimming, that his flowers were rather 
garish, and his fruit trees rather so-so, and 
that the beds were too ambitious for the 
space. These and other things I might 
think, but I don't; it is not my garden, 
and I have cnough to do to manage my 
own 

3ut he lately compelled my attention, 
and Tam grateful. One morning there was 
something new; I had never before seen 
anvthing like it in a garden. There was a 
tall pole, and on the top was a little wooden 
carpenter working at a tiny bench, planing 
away at a plank, busy as busy could be. 
Now and again he would stop and look 
thoughtful, as if cogitating some difficulty ; 
evidently settled matters to 
his satisfaction, his plane would once more 
move swiftly back and forth. The mechan- 
ism which moved the little craftsman was 
simple and evident. There was a small 
wooden wheel, with fanners like paddles, 
and when the wind blew the wheel spun 
round and set everything in motion—gently, 


then, having 


easily, when the wind was soft and wooing, 
but full speed ahead when the breeze was 
in a hurry 

I was inclined to scorn the thing at first ; 
it was only a toy, not fit for a man to give 
half a glance at But then came the gentle 
thought that my neighbour must be a good 
man, for it was clear he hadn't rigged up 
this contrivance for himself, but to please 
some bairn, and I liked him for it. It was 
not long hefore I saw the bairn himself, 
with the big wonder-look in his eyes as he 
Stared at the industrious carpenter. But 
the carpenter paid no heed to the child ; 
he had his own work to do, and though I 
watched him narrowly, I never saw him 
take his eves off his work for a moment 

So, bit by bit, hardly conscious of it, I 
became interested in this wee wooden 
workman Ife was fairly before me as I 
Sat at work, and when my pen lagged, or 


909 


of a Toy 


I was groping for ideas, I insensibly found 
my eyes roving off to my timber friend 
perched on his pole. Little by little I came 
to understand him, and learn from him more 
than I am going to tell. I discovered, for 
instance, that in spite of all the merits he 
possessed—his industry, his singleness of 
purpose, his seriousness, and much else—he 
had nothing to brag about, for he was only 
a Creature of Circumstances. When the 
wind (which may have come from Araby 
the Blest, or from Iceland the Chill) blew 
upon him, he worked like a Trojan while the 
breeze was strong, but like a very hireling 
when it blew gently, and when the wind 
dropped he shirked his work altogether and 
shamelessly. 

This was interesting as a study in the 
mechanics of human nature, but one morn- 
ing I found him utterly slothful even when 
the breeze was brisk. Knowing workmen, 
as newspapers represent them, I concluded 
he was in a sulk over something, and had 
gone on strike. It is so, is it not, that we 
often misjudge one another ? For I came 
to remember that there had been rain in the 
night, and the wood must have become too 
swollen for the cogs of the wheels to move. 
The workman was willing, but things had 
been thrown out of gear, and he was helpless. 
I was glad he hadn't a family depending on 
his exertions. But the sun came up and 
dried the timber, and the manikin = set 
furiously to work to make up for lost time. 
So it went on, and so I learnt much, till 
one day the wheel was blown away, all 
work was done, and the little wooden 
workman himself disappeared, to be seen 
no more. Where he has gone I cannot 
tell, but I felt bound to write this brief 
biography. 

Perhaps it may make a kindly suggestion 
to some kindly readers. If a grown and 
busy man could find such pleasure over a 
toy, what ecstasy must a child find in some- 
thing like it. And when that child is lonely, 
and a toy is the rarest rarity! And when 
the child is unable to enter into the games 
and enjoyments of other children! Yet 
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this is the condition of thousands of poor 
crippled children in London, under the 
fatherly and motherly care of the Crutch- 
and-Kindness League. Their parents have 
a hard struggle, the children are very lone- 
some; they need comfort; but for the 
League many would lack food; they all 
need a few toys with which to beguile the 
pained and weary hours. The toys need not 
be new; those which your own children 
have done with would be a rich delight to 
these wee maimed ones. Anything of the 
kind you can send will be gratefully received 
and distributed by Sir John Kirk, Secretary, 
Ragged School Union, 32, John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. From Sir 
John also, on receipt of a stamped envelope, 
will be sent all further particulars of this 
League, which is doing its quiet and merciful 
work amongst 12,000 of London’s weakest 
and most needy children. 


New Members for the Month 


Miss Olive Appleby, Rondebosch, Cape Town. 

Miss Bayett-Jones, Preston; Miss Constance 
Bennett, Bristol; Miss Marion Braham, Kich- 
mond. 

Miss Sarah Carran, Peel, Il. of Man; Mrs. Carrigan, 
Kasanli, India; Rev. H. A. Carson, Victoria, B.C. ; 


Miss Nellie Conyers, Blandford, Dorset ; Miss 


Hilary Cubison, Mitcham. 

Miss Emily Edwards, Westbury, Wilts. 

Mrs. Farbridge, Hiogo-Kobe, Japan; Miss F 
French, Bournemouth. 


Miss L. Gall, Ontario, Canada; Miss Dorothy 


Goldsmith, Levin, N. Island, New Zealand. 
Mrs., William R. and Townley A. R. Henry, Arde: 
Co. Louth; Miss A. C. Hewat (Sunday School Class), 
Penally, Pembrokeshire; Miss E. C. Hombure, 
Woking. 
Miss Carrie Kingdon, Farnborough, Hants: 
Mrs. and Miss N. Kyle, Verulam, Natal, S. Africa 
Miss Margaret Laidler, Sidcup; Miss Lucy Lee, 
Sidbury, Sidmouth. 
Miss Lily McCullough, Belfast ; Miss M. Mackenzie, 
Rainkhet, N.P., India; Miss M. Macleod, Munlochy, 
Ross-shire ; Miss Louie Margereson, Ashton-on. 
Ribble, Preston ; Mrs. W. Marsh, Maritzburg, Natal : 
Miss Florence Mathews, North Essendon, Victoria, 
Australia; Miss Grace Meech, East Finchley; Miss 
Gwladys Millard, S. Petherton, Somerset ; Miss Inez 
Miller, Epping: Miss Bessie Mottram, Epsom. 
Miss Annie Neall, Bristol ; Miss Newton, Becken. 


_ ham; Miss Rose Nicholls, Bournemouth. 


Miss Rose Palethorpe, Farnborough, Hants; 
Miss A. Peacock, Bradford; Miss Susie Porter, 
Richmond ; Miss E. F. Powell, Bradford-on-Avon. 

Miss B. M. Rew, N. Molton, Devon; Miss Maud 
Reyersbach, Hove; Miss N. M. Robson, Dover; 
Miss Hetty Kdéttcher, Greytown, Natal; Miss F. 
Rowell, Bournemouth. 

Miss Blanche Saunders, Farnborough, Hants; 
Master Archie Scott, Hatfield; Mrs. J. A. Shennan, 
Otago, New Zealand; Miss Daisy Speller, Farnborough, 
Hants; Miss Winifred Stringer, Sidcup. 

Miss F. Vangioni, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Miss Gwen Wilkins, Kilburn, N.W. 

Miss H. D. Young, Lewisham, S.E. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


Tue following is a list of contributions 
received up to and including June 2oth, 
1910. Subscriptions received after this 
date will be acknowledged next month :— 

For Dr, Barnardo’s Homes: B.S. M. (Glasgow), 10s.; 
‘Indian Widow,” Ss Iiradford, 6s.; Marie, 5s. ; 
“ A kriend” (Co, Down), 3s. 10d. Total, £1 gs. 10d. 

For Ragged School Union; Marie, 10s, O6d,3 

A Friend” (Co. Down), 3s. 10d,; C. E. A. 
Total, 19s. 4d, 

For Miss Agnes Weston's Work: BLS. Glasgow) 
10s.; K. A. C., 4s. Total, 14s, 

For The Watercs 
Mission Marie, 2s, 6d 
kor The British Home and Hospital for Incurahles : 


28 


» 


’ 


and Flower Girls’ Christian 


’ 
Sent direct for Av’ez } Swainson’s Work: “A 
Worker ” (Altrincham), 2s, 6d 

Sent direct to Jr. Barnardo's Homes; S. H 
(Heckington), Parcel of Clothing, 


g7o 


THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 


Tue following are the sums received from 
old and new members up to and including 
June 20th, 1910 


10s. each from Mrs, Farbridge, 5. Prosser. 

ss, each from Mrs, 8. Evans, C. E, A, S. M, 
Gladwyn, L. M. Martin, 

3s. from C. Kingdon, 

2s. 6d, each from Annie Jeans, M. S. M., Mrs S. 1 
Kose, Hayes,” S (Exmouth), J. W. Gray, Miss 
E. S. Bulletolt 

2s. each from E, Simmons, Miss Lansdown, 
M. Norton, E. A, Kirkpatrick, N. Duddea. 

1s, Od, from **A Member.” 

1s. cach from Miss Eliza Kiln, Miss L. Gall, Mrs 
Gleeiniers, M. Gleeiniers, Miss B. Glee niers, Miss G 
Grleeinic rs. Mrs. Smaik Miss Edith M, Fuller, Miss 
G. M. Eales, e Vale, Mrs. L, Hodgkinso 
Hannah M. Jackson, George W. Beveridge. 
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THE QUIVER 


WEIGHT-WEARINESS 


EIGHT-WEARINESS.”’ Yes ; the phrase 
is admirably descriptive of the dull, 
worn, inert and lifeless condition experienced 
by many a man and woman suffering from 
chronic obesity, and who have been unfortunate 
enough to miss the one true remedy for the 
rmanent cure of that terrible disease. 
That remedy is Antipon. It stands alone, 
unique, fearless of rival- 


pe 


“MEDICUS" 


Well, Antipon very soon eliminates all this 
superfluous fat, and restores a shapely, slender 
figure, and correct proportions. It also expels 
the dangerous internal fatty deposits that 
interfere with the functional activity of the 
vital organs, and so give rise to so many serious 
complaints. 

The principal curative work performed by 

Antipon consists in the 
removal of the abnormal 


ry, because it cannot be 
imitated. 

From the very first 
dose of Antipon weight- 
weariness ’’ begins to fall 
away, and a feeling of o 
buoyancy and physical 
well-being gradually, but 
surely, takes its place. 

With every pound of 
superfluous fat taken off 
there is, in inverse ratio, 
a return of health and 
strength and energy. 

The reason of this is 
that Antipon is not only 

weight-reducer, hors 
ligne, but it is a toni 
of the most beneficial 
description, having a 
remarkable stimulating 
influence on the alimen 
lary system, promoting 


fat-accumulating  ten- 
dency, so that once the 
weight is reduced to 
normal there is no need 
to fear a further de- 
velopment of excessive 
adipose tissue. 

Amongst the many 
hundreds of striking 
testimonials received by 
the Antipon Company 
from men and women 
freed for ever from 
weight-weariness,’’ the 
following letter from a 
non-commissioned offi- 
cer at Devonport may 
be quoted with profit. 
He writes 

“T grateful to 
you for the great benefit 
I have derived from 
Antipon. It is a mar- 


ahealthy, natural appe- 
tite and sound digestive 
powers, 

Renewed perfect nu- 
tition is one of the grand results of the famous 
Antipon treatment. In this, as, indeed, in all 
other features, it is totally opposed to fasting 
and drugging treatments, which still exist 
notwithstanding the warnings of modern medical 
science 

Obesity is a morbid physical condition which 
causes the retention in the system of waste 
matter, which is deposited by the blood in the 
issues in the form of unhealthy fat. 

The muscular system is overloaded with 
this fatty matter, and the muscles become soft 
and flabby. The muscles of the heart are 
afected in this w: ay, and there is even danger 
to life itself 

The fat in the abdominal re gion is sometimes 
several inches deep Who can wonder at 


Weight-weariness " in such distressing con- 
ditions > 


Stout Lady (to hersel/): 


taken Antipon a ago.” 


Ah, if l had only vellous remedy. I was 
13 st. 5 lb. before taking 
the course, and have 
lost 2st. 21b., and I am very fit in conse. 
quence. I do not hesitate for a moment to 
state that this valuable discovery is the only 
permanent cure for obesity, and an excellent 
tonic as well.” 

The original of this letter is preserved for 
reference, with countless others, at the offices 
of the Antipon Company. 

The decrease of weight brought about by 
Antipon in a day and a night after the first 
dose varies between 8 oz. and 3 Ib. 

There is not a trace of any mineral or other 
harmful substance in Antipon, which is a 
pleasant and refreshing liquid. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 


4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc., or may be 


had (on sending remittance), privately packed, 
carriage paid, direct from the Antipon Co., 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
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64d. each, from Grocers and Dairymen. 


THE 


The Pure Lactic 
Acid Cultures 


in their best and most active 


form are embodied in St. 
Ivel Cheese, and all who 
make this delicious dainty 


a regular part of their daily 
diet to 
improvement in their health. 
The 
will 


are bound find an 
latent germs of disease 


be exterminated and 
the system kept in splendid 


condition. 


Cheese 


sACTIC) 


St. Ivel Cheese is not a fad, as any 
person may demonstrate to his own 
satisfaction by taking a short course 


of it. It has the approval of the 
medical profession, and is made 
under ideal conditions under the 


supervision of skilled bacteriologists 


APLIN & BARRETT, etc., Ltd., YEOVIL. 


QUIVER 


3,000,000 CURES 
Absolutely Free. 


FOR YOU £12 ata FOR ALL 


£12,500 we ath of "DAESE for He lie to be 
lutely free, this Week, amon renders « 


distributed abs, 
t THe Quiver 


One milliv tree £1,000) to be spent jp 
Rach 


pucke mal | 
Daisy is a certam cure “the che, 
We make this stupendous offer because we find that the more 
* Daisy ' cures we give away the more we sell I m2 
Wwe give away t more We sell; for wherever Dai I 
is at once approved; and so the fame of * Daisy preads frow 
friend to friend 
*Daisy hast largest s ache cure in the whole 
wide worl ry «i eis of w 
con ned sit powders I yea 
Us the ifest t hdl situpl 
for all nerve ie 
We want rwh tried * Daisy 
at once for on ft free tr ire he Vex 
condition Siunply write your tame ‘ und 
and post it to (Dept. 15), Le yt 5 and ye u wil 
get your trial pa by retur 


FOR HEADACHES. 


Medical Science knows no better cure. 


A SPECIAL OCCASION! 


MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH 


has a very exceptional opportunity 
for enlarging her work amongst 


NEGLECTED LITTLE GIRLS 


in the possibility of the purchase 

of premises which would give in- 

creased accommodation for such 
work 


£1,500 will START this new venture, 


WILL NOT SOME LOVERS 
OF CHILDREN MAKE | yy 
POSSIBLE TO ENTER 
THIS OPEN DOOR? 


GIFTS, great or small, will be gratefully 
received for this very worthy object. 


Please send your donation to Mxs Dae rH, marked 
\ Extension Children's Home,” !leadquari 
il Work, », Mare Street “Heckney 


mn 
Lx NE 


JERUSALEM 
ent ip Matthew xix, 1-2, 13-26 
Ea 
Points TO EMPHASISE, (1) Christ's love for 
the children. (2) The great test. (3) The 


stumbling block of riches. 


In Partnership with God 


alien HE possession of riches opens the way 
apo to much blessing if the rich person 
sives freely to the Lord’s cause; but the 
hardening of the heart, and the closing of 
198 the purse, can only end in loss of fellowship 


and communion with Christ. 
A lawyer once asked the question, ‘* How 

‘ can one get rid of so many appeals 
for money ?”’ ‘‘ That is easy enough,” 
was the reply; “just stop giving altogether, 
and in a little while the public will find it 
out, and will let you severely alone, as they 
Yes,”’ said the lawyer, 
“T suppose that is so; but what would be 
the effect upon me if I should stop giving ?”’ 
“Why, your soul would grow small just 
Mm proportion as your bank account grew 
large. You would become practically dead 
to the world.” 

The Rev. Prebendary Webb-Peploe tells 
this story : 


ure, 


do many others.”’ 


“ There was a very rich man in 


one of my parishes who had a_ sudden 
i paralytic stroke, while I was away on a 
vacation. He was a common, ignorant 


and had 
He had 
for the money, 


farmer come mto 


told me he did not care 


possession of 
£50,000 
because he had as much as 
he wanted before, and yet he had never given 
more than sixpence a year for charity. As 
soon as I returned home I went to see him, 
and he said, ‘The Lord has stricken me, 
and I’m afraid I shall die. I have sent for 
you that I may do what I suppose is right 
before God. I want to go to heaven, and 
I want you to take {100 for the poor,’ I 
looked him straight in the face, and said, 
‘Do you think you are going to buy your 
soul’s way to glory by a dirty {100 2? Give 
your money as you like; I will not touch 
it.” The man and, living for 
Seven years longer, liberally disbursed his 
fortune.” 


recovered, 


Sunday School Pages 
POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


AUGUST 7th. JESUS ON THE WAY TO AUGUST I4th. THE LABOURERS IN THE 


97! 


VINEYARD 
Matthew xx, 1-16 


(1) The idle men and 
(2) The reward of 
(3) Christ's answer to His critics. 


Points TO EMPHASISE. 
the master’s summons. 
service. 


Service for the Master 


In the parable of the lesson men were stand- 
ing idly by while plenty of work was waiting 
to be done, and the same story might be 
told to-day: ‘‘the harvest is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few.’”’ There is much 
to be done, but men are unwilling to do it, 
preferring a life of sloth and ease. 

Happily there are exceptions to the general 
rule, or the work of the Kingdom could never 
be carried on. The story of one such excep- 
tion is related by a well-known preacher, 
who tells of a man who felt that it was his 
duty to leave the trade in which he had 
been reared and in which he had earned a 
competency, and at his own charges go to 
the far distant mission field. He went as 
far as any English representatives could be 
found, and to the last representative of our 
empire whom he met he said, ‘I am going 
still farther; I am going where men have 
never heard of Christ.’””. The English official 
said to him, ‘‘ I cannot permit you to do it. 
You will want protection from the English 
flag, and I have no authority or military 
force with which to give it.”’ ‘ Well,” the 
missionary “my commission says 
nothing about that; and if I disclaim all 
right to protection, and take everything upon 
myself by way of responsibility, will you then 
object 2?” Of there could be no 
objection to that, and he went on. He found 
a tribe that had never been reached by any 
outside people ; a tribe living at war, that 
knew no way of livelihood except plunder, 
that knew nothing of agriculture, nothing of 
any of the ways of industry that are so 
familiar to civilised peoples. Seeking the 
chief, he said to him through the interpreter 
whom he had taken, “I have come to 
show you the way of peace. You live at 
war; you prey upon your neighbours, 
your neighbours prey upon you; you 
destroy each other constantly. There is a 


said, 


course, 
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THE QUIVER 


better way, and I have come to show you 
the way of peace.’’ The chief said, ‘‘ Well, 
if there is a way like that, we have never 
heard of it, and we should like to know 
about it.’””. Then the missionary said, ‘‘ You 
set me apart a little piece of your territory, 
a little fertile land, and I will show you 
how to get the food and clothing that you 
need without violence and bloodshed.” 

This was eagerly agreed to, and very soon 
the missionary was able to bring the whole 
tribe into the ways of peace. This is an 
illustration of what might be done in many 
other parts, if only the willing hearts and 
hands were found to undertake the task. 


AUGUST 2lst. JESUS NEARING 

JERUSALEM 

Matthew xx. 17-34 
EMPHASISE. (1) Christ foretells His 
death. (2) The mother’s request and Christ's 
reply. (3) The great multitude and the 
healing Saviour. 

Dying for Others 

the way to Jerusalem Christ 
known to His disciples the end that awaited 
Him in that city. He had left His home in 
heaven that He might die on the cross for 
sinners, and the day of His sacrifice was 
nigh at hand. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man 


PoINTs TO 


On made 


” 


than this,’’ Christ declared on another 
occasion, ‘‘that a man lay down his life 
for his friends,’””’ and He was about to 


demonstrate that even for His enemies He 
was ready to meet the terrible death on the 
cross. 

In the chapel at Glenalmond School, in 
Perthshire, there is a marble slab with this 
stirring story recorded upon it. There was 
once in the school a pupil named Alexander 
Cumine Russell, who became an officer in 
the 74th Highlanders when only a lad of 
seventeen. In connection with the memor- 
able loss of the Birkenhead he won for him- 
self immortal glory. The troopship struck 
upon a rock; the soldiers were formed in 


ranks upon the deck to die; the women 
and children were being saved in_ boats. 


Russell was ordered into one of the boats to 
command it, and a little way off he watched 
with dimmed eyes the doomed ship. When 
went of the 
deep contending for his beloved comrades. 


she down he saw creatures 


Then he saw a sailor's form rise up close to 
the boat, and a hand strive to grasp the 


9 


5 


side. A woman in the craft called out in 
agony, “Save him! Oh, save him, sir 
he is my husband!” But there was no 


room for another person, and the boat was 
Russell looked 
at the woman, then at her children, then at 
those beseeching eyes in the deep, and, 
rising in the stern, he plunged into the water 
and helped the sailor into what had been 
his own place. Then, amid a chorus of 
““God bless you!” from everyone in the 
boat, the brave young officer turned to meet 
his death. 


labouring heavily as it was. 


The slab at Glenalmond is a constant 
reminder to the schoolboys of the heroic 
sacrifice of one of their fellows, and no 


doubt, as they look upon it from day to day, 
it also suggests the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 


Who loved the world with such an over- 
powering love that He gave His own life 
aS a Sacrifice ior it. 


AUGUST 28th. JESUS ENTERING 
JERUSALEM 


Matthew xxi. 1-17 


Points To Empuasise. (1) The 
cession. (2) The homage of 
(3) ‘he scene in the Temple. 


triumphal pro- 
the multitude, 


Honouring Christ 


Ir was a great reception that Christ received 
from the multitudes as He entered Jerusalem 
and to the onlookers it must have seemed 
that here at last was their conquering king 
for whom they had been so long looking 
But Christ knew that the very people who 
cheered Him to-day jeer Him to- 
morrow, and His_ heart with 
sorrow as He thought of the sin that was 
hand. 


would 
was heavy 
around Him on every 
There must have been something kingly 
and majestic in Christ’s that 
commanded the adoration and homage of 
the This was, indeed, 
their King, but alas! they did not know 
Him. It is said that a company of dis 
tinguished men what 
they would do in the event of some of the 
the room lm 
assembled. It con- 


appearant e 


cheering crowds. 


was once discussing 


great immortals’ entering 
which they were 
fessed that if Shakespeare or Milton should 
make his appearance they would all rise, 
but if Christ entered the room then would 
all kneel. Christ our reverence 
and our obedience. 
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THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION 


DR. EDWIN W. ALABONE'S TREATMENT 


HE question as to whether consumption can 
or cannot be cured is one of burning public 
interest. It is not possible to ignore the fact that 
this inveterate disease constitutes a real danger to 
our national welfare, for, as we have before pointed 
out, Great Britain loses annually by deaths from 
phthisis a population equal in extent to that of 
York, It is, therefore, no matter for wonder that 
much has been written and spoken regarding con- 
sumption— the nation’s great enemy— and, unfor- 
tunately for those persons who are afflicted with 
this malady, the chances of making profits at their 
expense have not been overlooked by unscrupulous 
individuals and companies, whose so-called “ cures” 
for tuberculosis are to be found in most of our 
daily and weekly papers, as also in some of the 
monthly publications. 

However, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
generally accepted that consumption is incurable, 
we are glad to be able to state that no need now 
exists to consider this conclusion correct, for it is a 
proved fact that phthisis can be cured by the use 
of the specific inhalations introduced by Dr. Edwin 
W. Alabone, Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, 
london, N., and it is possible to effect a complete 
and lasting cure even in cases where the disease is 
in the final stage. 

This established fact should be hailed with de- 
light by both sufferers ond others. 

The greatest proof as to the intrinsic value of 
Dr. Alabone’s treatment in cases of consumption, 
asthma, bronchitis and kindred complaints, is to 
be found in the thousands of men, women and 
children who have been restored to sound health 
through its adoption. 

We feel that we are offering the best possible 
advice to any sufferers from consumption when we 
tell them to place themselves under his treatment, 
and we think it well to state here that many of his 
confreres who have proved the success of the treat- 
ment also strongly recommend its use to their 
consumptive patients. 

It isno exaggeration to say that so highly success- 
ful has this treatment proved in cases of patients 
under the care of different physicians through the 
country that unusual interest has been caused 
amongst the medical fraternity; the number of 
them who recommend the use of Dr. Alabone’s 
treatment is continually increasing, and no wonder, 
seeing that some of them have themselves been 
completely cured of consumption by it. 

There are at the present time strong indications 
hat this special treatment will before long come 
into general use, and that the public are growing 
more and more dubious in regard to the value of 
the numerous so-called * cures,”’ including even the 
much-vaunted “ open-air cure" as practised in our 
‘anatoria, the popularity of which is certainly 
declining, and are coming to see that there is a 
teliable cure to be found in Dr, Alabone’s discovery, 
Which he has used with such splendid results for 
many years past. 

A Paddington lady writes as below regarding the 
xtraordinary recovery of her little child, who, 
When the treatment was commenced, was suffering 


from consumption of both the lungs and the bowels, 
was emaciated to a skeleton, and, like hundreds of 
other cases which have been restored to perfect 
health by Dr. Alabone’s treatment, had been given 
up to die. 

In this particular case the physicians in attendance 
prior to the employment of the treatment advo- 
cated by Dr. Alabone had told the mother that her 
child would die within a week. 

The child did not die—it was entirely cured. 
The mother writes as follows to the Editor of one 
of our leading journals: 

“DEAR Sir,—It is with the greatest pleasure 
and gratitude I write to inform you of the recovery 
of my child who was given up by physicians to 
die of consumption of the bowels within a week. I 
enclose two photographs. No. 1 was taken when 
he was dying, and was, we imagined, the last we 
should ever have of him. No. 2 has been taken 
since, and in itself shows the marvellous recovery 
he has made under Dr. Alabone’s treatment. I 
may say I know of other cases where the patients 
have recovered under Dr. Alabone’s care, after 
being pronounced hopeless. 

“I sincerely trust the absurd prejudice which 
keeps Dr. Alabone’s treatment out of our hospitals 
will soon be broken down. Believe me,—Yours 
faithfully, Cowen.” 


Another correspondent states: “I felt the 
benefit of Dr. Alabone’s treatment in a week's time, 
and the sweats and chills soon ceased, and I began 
to gain strength. . By the end of November 
I felt as well and strong as ever I did, and able to 
walk 12 miles without fatigue. . . . Being requested 
at this time to insure my life, I was examined by a 
company’s doctor who pronounced me quite sound, 
and I received a first-class policy. . . . Dr. Alabone 
has my best thanks for his invaluable services, and 
I pray he may be long spared to continue the great 
work in which he is engaged.” These telling 
extracts are culled from a long letter written by 
Mr. W. Smith of Buttershaw, Bradford. 

If space permitted, we could mention numbers 
of cases where, as in the instance of the patient 
referred to above, the treatment recommended by 
Dr. Alabone has been instrumental in restoring 
back to health and strength cases which appeared 
to be beyond the barrier of hope. 

In conclusion we would advise any of our readers 
interested in the question of stamping out con- 
sumption, whether personally or relatively, to obtain 
and read Dr. Alabone’s books on consumption, a list 
of which is given below. 

“The Cure of Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Catarrh,” illustrated by numerous 
cases pronounced “ incurable" by the most eminent 
physicians; 47th Edition, 168th Thousand, price 
2s. 6d., post free of Author, Edwin W. Alabone, 
M.D. Phil., D.Sc., ex-M.R.C.S. Eng., Lynton House, 
Highbury Quadrant, London, N. By the same 
Author: ‘ Testimonies of Patients, with Comments 
on the Open-air Treatment,” price 1s. ; “* Infamous 
Conduct,” price 6d. ; and “ How the Cure of Con- 
sumption is Suppressed,” price Is. 
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THE 


QUIVER 


PROFITABLE 


PLEASURE 
POULTRY 


Whether regarded from the point of 
view of a hobby or as a means of 
making money, there is no more 
fascinating or heathful pursuit than 
Poultry-raising. 


£2,500 IN ONE YEAR 


has actually been earned by two men. 


It requires no special gift or training. 


WHITE LEGHORN COCKEREL 


THE 


You can do it. 


Encyclopedia Poultry 


IN TWO SPLENDID VOLUMES 
IS THE STANDARD WORK ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


The work of some of the best-known experts, it is of equal interest and profit to those already 


engaged in poultry-raising. 


It is the “ 


How, When and Where ” of poultry-rearing. 


to pack Eggs 
to market Poultry 


to raise Chickens 
How to feed Chickens 
to make Hens pay 
Shows. 
to build a House 
Where to fix Incubators 


Money is made 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Only We have set aside 2,000 sets of 
this great work at a price and on 

Is. 6d. terms that will ensure their being 
now and a| “pidly disposed of. Then the 
posse: The Illustrated Free Booklet 
y gives full particulars and is full 
payments | of interest for you. Send for it 


to-day. 


The Waverley Book Co., Ltd. 


Please send me free copy of booklet 
on “ The Encyclopedia of Poultry.” 


Name 


Addre SS 


It is the Complete Guide to Everything one can possibly 


want to know about poultry. 


The ripe experience of those who are themselves 


making large incomes out of poultry. 


The Waverley Book Co., Ltd., 
Vulcan House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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DEPRIVATIONS OF THE STOUT. 


Oxe of the most depressing thoughts to the 
active woman who finds herself becoming 
oppressively stout is that she can no longer 
enter into all the cheerful activities of life 
that used so to delight her—the morning in 
the garden, among her young cuttings and 
seedlings; the afternoon in the nursery, sharing 
in the racket and fun of the children; the 
evening walks in the open country, the hill- 
dimbing, the skating—all those delightful 
exercises which did so much to make life 
really enjoyable. 

Now, is it reasonable for an active-minded 
woman to give up all these recreations without 
asingle endeavour to keep hold of them? If 
she would but make a fair trial of Antipon she 
would find herself veritably transported back 
to the old delightful world wherein she used 
to find so much happiness. 

Antipon is absolutely to be relied upon, not 
only as a flesh-reducer, but as a health-giving 
tonic. It is a purely vegetable preparation, 
which, while it quickly and permanently re- 
duces weight, at the same time makes for the 
perfect well-being of the one who takes it ; it 
aids the digestion, clears the complexion, and 
speedily induces health and strength. 


MonerN science has done much to assist the | 
housewife in her labours, and the old-fashioned 
aid of “ elbow-grease ” is entirely out of place 
in a well-conducted household. Science has 
not, however, yet found a remedy to overcome 
the tarnishing effect of the atmosphere on 
bright meta’s. But it has made the polishing | 
of metals a comparatively easy matter, if only 
the right material is used. Globe Metal 
Polish is that material. It has unique 
Properties that not only enable it to produce 
amost brilliant shine with very little labour, 
but it preserves the metal from climatic action 
toa much larger extent than any other 
polish, with the result that the “Globe” 
shine is the most lasting. Taken in con- 
junction with the very little polish that it is 
hecessary to use to obtain the brilliant shine 
one sees on metals polished with Globe, it 
makes it not only the easiest, but the most 
conomical metal polish one can buy. All 
grocers stock it, so that it is only a matter of 
stipulating “Globe” on the order to the 
grocer to obtain this—the best of metal 
Polishes 
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WAV 

To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by occasional dress- 
ings with Cuticura, are usually 
effective when all other methods 
fail. In preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, from infancy 
to age, these pure, sweet and 


gentle emollients have no rivals 


worth mentioning. 


Sold throughout the world, Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
I. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etce.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

oF 32-pace Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 
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THE QUIVER 


A NEW COMPETITION. 
READERS of THE have doubtless 
often used the expression ‘‘ Mark my words,”’ 


but now an opportunity is given them to 
do more than this. The Proprietors of 
Melanyl offer {roo in prizes in connection 


with a very novel competition, the conditions 
of which are so simple that the veriest child 


may enter. In Class A the first prize is 
£20 for the best drawing or design, executed 
with ‘‘ Melanyl’’ Marking Ink on linen or 
other suitable material, adapted for adver- 
tising, the size of such design to be 8 by 
10 inches. There are other prizes of {10, £5 
f2,{1, and tos. The designs winning prizes 
become the property of the Proprietors ot 
Melanyl, but others will be returned if 


stamped addressed envelopes are enclosed 
by Competitors. 

Class B awards are for the most artisti 
specimens of marking on handkerchiefs with 


“Melanyl,”” the marking to comprise full 
name and address of competitor, together 
with the date. First prize {1o0, and other 
prizes of £5, {1, ros., and 5s. In both 


{2 
competitions Cae titors may send more 
than one attempt, but each must be accom- 
panied by an outside wrapper of a Is. bottle 


of Melanyl,” together with sender’s name 
and address. All entries must be sent in, 
not later than September 30, 1910, to Messrs. 
CoorpER, DENNISON & WALKDEN, LTD., 
7-9, St. Bride’s Street, E.C.; and should 
readers be unable to obtain ‘* Melanyl”’ 
locally, Messrs. DENNISON & WALKDEN will 
forward a Is. size on receipt ol 12 stamps. 
Every Competitor will receive a_ printed 
list of Prizewinners, and this competition 
is one which OvIVER readers will thoroughly 
enjoy, it being a combination of Art and 
Needlecraft. Prize designs will be exhibited 
during the second week of Or tober in the 


windows of the Proprietors of M lanyl. 
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MOTHER AS MAGICIAN. 
IN summer, mothers are often puzzled as 
to what pudding the 'y shall provide for the 
children, but with ‘‘ Sunshine ” specialities 
to hand there need be no diffic ulty. More. 
over, the new table delicacy, the Honeycomb 
Mould, although made in one simple operation, 
is strangely akin to household magic ; for 
whereas a third of the milk is turned into a 
clear and delicious jelly, the remaining two 
thirds concentrates all its richness with 
that of the eggs, so that one gets a dainty 
and ntiiilanen sweet with a jelly top and 
creamy base. <A 34d. packet of the Honey. 
comb Mould fills a “pint and a half. As well 


as this, the “Sunshine” Jelly slabs or 
crystals are to be highly recommended, a 
pint size costing only 2d.; whilst the “Golden 
Rays ”’ Vanilla Cream Powder makes a most 
delicious custard cream blancmange, 
The ‘‘ Sunshine ”’ Custard Powder is already 
widely known. These specialities can be 
obtained from all grocers throughout. the 


United Kingdom. ‘ Sunshine ”’ ingredients 
are all of the highest possible quality, and 
although their prices are low, they are equal 
in every way to much-advertised articles at 


five times their cost. 
Can YOU Play this? 
=m 


“The Becker System of Piano 


My bonk, Mind FREE 
HEINRICH B. BECKER, Gray’ sine London, W.C. 
for Pianists” Theobald’s Road, 


e 
M k 


COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 


Address 


The League of Loving Hearts. 
Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
J enelose One Shilling. 


Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, 


led as WORLD-RENOWNED FOR QUALITY AND VALUE 

for the DRESS LINENS © 

‘alities White t Fashionable Shades, soft finish, 
More. IRISH HANDKERCHIEFS 

ycomb 3 

ration, IRISH "UNDERCLOTHING 

ng two SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE — 

with 36, C, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
dainty 

and 

HALF-GUINEA 

As well 

abs or CUCKOO 
ded CLOCKS 
Golden for 3/6!!! 30 Hour, 
mange. Cuckoo Clock, 

already Sings each H 

can be Price 6a. 
ut the Half-price 1910 Jewellery 

‘edients 

ty, and THE LEEDS BARCAIN CO., 

equal ally 

icles at Worthio6. Road, Leeds. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


Waterm an’s 


Rountain Pen 


fl Ideal 


Take one away with you, and write just 
when and where you will. No staying in 
to write letters. No waiting until someone 
else has finished with the inkstand. 

Waterman's Ideal means complete free- 
dom from such annoyances, and indeed 
from all other pen worries. 

Prices :—10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, 25)-, 35/-, and 
upwards In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet post 
free from L. & C. Harprmutn, 12, Golden 
Lane, London, E.C New York: 173, Broad- 
way. Paris: 6, Rue de Hamovre. Brussels: 14, 
Rue du Pont Neuf, Dresden: Prager- 
siresse 6. Milan: Via Bossi 4. 
Vienna: 
1 Fran- 
zensring 


To be Healthy 


You must study your system. One should aim 
to be not only well—but healthy. It is when the 
cell life is unhealthy the standard is lowered, and 
such ailments are caused as KipNey COMPLAINTS, 
RHEUMATISM, Gout, LumMBaGo, Sciatica, &c. 


You will have none of these if you 


Take 
Uricura 
Drops . 


URICURA DROPS destroy all the germs 
of disease and clear away all impurities. They 
mprove the cell life in the whole body, and keep 
the entire system in the best possible condition 

URICURA DROPS will make you robust 


and vigorous, will create buoyancy, courage, and 


cheerfi \ll these spell Youthfulness. 
Uricura Drops have been tested by leading Scientists 
md are prepared in our n Laboratory 


Ot Boots, Ltn, and Chemists, or sent Post Free 
to your address for U/1'. 


The Hammond Remedies Co., Barry, Glamorgan. 


INDIGESTION 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Ce™plaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FORK 


.ind remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 11d. per Box. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


| TRUSSES, BELTS, 
EVERY “ARTICLE 


SICK NURSING. 


Varix,” all about Elastic Stockings, 
how to wear, clean, and vrepar em, 
post fice two stamps, 


WwW. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, Oxtord St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 
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ripe & Custard sweet 


Make a Dainty dish complete!" 
\ 


IRDS 
BIRD: 


WITH 


«“€HERRIES 


Only with BIRD'S C ustard do: you really obtain 
that rich creaminess and exquisite flavor 

which make a perfect Custard 
Insist on the Best! Always the Best! 
The Best is BIRDS! 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


HAIR 


Nothing equal Beautifes, Nourishes !t. 
; ne 0g uals ft 10 years proves this 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. fact. dolden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Halrdressers. 


A Question for THERE !IS NO SECRET 


the Cook. 
Does she know that her cakes « 
and pastries will be daintier, et 
more delicious, more diges- you, » deal direct. © 
tible, and keep longer and ei 
fre fresher if made with « 


BLOUSES - dry cleaned for 1 3 fixed charge 
ORESSES 4- ” 


GENTS’ SUITS 


BORWICK S 


BAKING POWDER ? 


Postage paid one way on everything. 
CLARK & CO., The Cleaners, 34, Halicrolt Rd., Retlord. 


A acE, Lonpon, EG 
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